THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


Arrangements for the Dedication Services at 
Arkansas City on Thursday, 
December 14 


HE Andrew J. Hunt Memorial Church, 
this week dedicated at Arkansas City, 
is not less a memorial to the man 
whose name it bears from the millers 
of the United States than it is a testi- 

monial from his own fellow-townsmen and from the 
members of Trinity Church, of which he was in his 
lifetime a member. In a material sense the con- 
tribution of millers to the building of the edifice was 
a minor one, and it was only through the ready 
acquiescence of the members of the parish and the 
officers of Trinity Church that the millers were thus 
permitted to join with them in providing the build- 
ing and dedicating it to Mr. Hunt’s memory. As 
a permanent memorial, therefore, it comes first from 
among his neighbors and friends at home, and second 
from those millers who honored themselves in thus 
helping to honor the memory of their associate. 
The proposal to testify in some permanent fash- 
ion to the affection and esteem in which Mr. Hunt 
was held in the milling industry was first made at 
a small gathering of millers in his office the day of 
his funeral. At first discussed quite informally by 
a number of those assembled, it was quickly acted 
upon at a brief meeting presided over by Mr. Moses, 
who, on nomination by Mr. Ismert, appointed a 
committee of three to invite voluntary contributions 
from millers and, following their receipt, to decide 
upon the form to be taken by the proposed memorial. 
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The committee was made up of Frederick D. 
Larabee, Henry Lassen and Mr. Moses, with Robert 
E. Sterling acting as secretary. Subsequently, fol- 
lowing the deaths of Mr. Larabee and Mr. Lassen, 
the committee was increased to include Theodore 
F. Ismert, L. R. Hurd, Carl B. Warkentin and 
Karl E. Humphrey. The response to an invitation 
to millers to contribute to a memorial fund was 
prompt and generous, resulting finally in a fund of 
substantially twelve thousand dollars. The amount 
was set aside pending decision as to the form to 
be taken by the memorial. 

Among the suggestions made were the erection 
of a monument at Arkansas City, the founding of 
a scholarship at some Kansas college, and the 
giving of the money toward the endowment of some 
worthy purpose. All of these were immediately set 
aside when it was learned that Trinity Church, of 
which Mr. Hunt had long been a member and of 
which he was senior warden at the time of his death, 
was much in need of a new building, and would be 
glad to undertake its erection with the millers’ fund 
as a nucleus for its building subscription. Both 
Mrs. Hunt and Mr. Hunt’s immediate business asso- 
ciates and neighbors cordially approved this plan, 
and, within a few weeks after it was proposed, the 
rest of the fund of substantially fifty thousand 
dollars was subscribed by members of the parish 
and citizens of Arkansas City. 


THE NEW TRINITY BEGUN 


Work on the new church was begun in the autumn 
of 1921, and January 1, 1922, the corner stone, in- 
scribed “Andrew J. Hunt Memorial—Trinity 
Church,” was placed with appropriate ceremonies, 
conducted by the Rt. Rev. James Wise, Bishop of 
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Kansas, assisted by the rector, the Rev. 
Frederick F. Busch. 

The impressive service began with the 
singing of “America,” followed by read- 
ing responsively Psalm One Hundred and 
Twenty-two, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” 

The first lesson, which followed, was 
read by Bishop Wise, being the tenth and 
eleventh verses of the third chapter of 
Ezra. Psalm Eighty-seven, dealing with 
the nature and glory of the church, was 
then read by the rector, the audience re- 
sponding. ‘The second lesson, read by the 
Bishop, was from the third chapter of 
First Corinthians, verses nine to sixteen, 
beginning “For we are laborers together 
with God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye 
are God’s building. According to the 
grace of God which is given unto me, 
as a wise masterbuilder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon. 
. . « Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, be- 
cause it shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is.” 

The deposits covered by the corner 
stone were then named, They consisted 
of copies of the prayer book and the 
hymnal; the journal of the diocesan con- 
vention; the names of the vestry and 
members of Trinity Church; current is- 
sues of local newspapers containing ac- 
counts of Mr. Hunt’s death and the be- 
quest he left to the church; the names of 
other contributors to the building fund; 
a copy of a milling journal containing 
an article concerning Mr. Hunt’s services 
to his fellow-millers; the names of the 
architect, C. L. Butler, and the con- 
tractor, E. S. Berry. 

After this, the corner stone was dedi- 
cated to its use by verses and responses 
according to the form in use by the 
Episcopal Church. Then followed the 
articles of belief, read by the members 
of the church, to which the Bishop re- 
sponded as follows: “This is the faith of 
the Apostles, this is the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints. On this confes- 
sion, and on Christ himself the Rock, the 
Lord hath built his Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

After a prayer by the Bishop and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by those 
present, the stone was lowered to its 
place. Then followed a prayer and the 
singing of the hymn, “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” the ceremonies concluding 
with an address by the Bishop on the 
purposes of the church and its meaning 
in the development of character and the 
higher objects of life. In this he re- 
ferred with feeling and appreciation to 
the life and work of Mr. Hunt. 


THE BUILDING AND ITS BUILDERS 


The new church edifice replaces an old 
frame building which served the needs 
of Trinity parish since almost the begin- 
ning of the organization in 1884. Ar- 
kansas City was then hardly more than 
a prairie settlement, four miles from the 
borders of Indian Territory and served 
by a single line of railway. As the com- 
munity grew, so did the little church 
organization until finally it became, as it 
now is, a fine spiritual force in the com- 
munity, well worthy of the beautiful 
building which henceforth will be its 
home. 

The new edifice is in unembellished 
Gothic design, combining in a single 
structure the church proper and the par- 
ish house. Built of Silverdale gray stone, 
quarried not far from Arkansas City, 


and with roof of gray tiles, it possesses 
a simple dignity of design and setting 
well in keeping with its surroundings. 

For its attainment of the ideal in small- 
city church architecture much credit is 
due to the rector, the Rev. Frederick F. 
Busch, and the building committee com- 
posed of John McE. Ames, F. O. Thomas, 
Ralph C. Sowden, Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. C. 
L. Vaughn and Mrs. Frank Doane. 
These had the constant assistance and 
counsel of the architect, C. L. Butler, of 
Tulsa, Okla., and the local builder, E. 
S. Berry. 


COMPLETION AND DEDICATION 


Following the laying of the corner 
stone, it was planned to carry the build- 
ing rapidly to completion, but numerous 
circumstances delayed the work so that 
only just now is it ready for the dedica- 
tion service. 

When the arrangement was made 
whereby the millers and the members 
of Trinity parish joined forces to create 
the memorial, the officers of the church 
made acceptance of the gift conditional 
upon the millers being present to take 
part in the ceremonies of dedication. It 
is in redemption of that promise and 
in response to the invitation of Trinity 
Church that the millers are this week to 
gather at Arkansas City to attend and 
take part in the service. 

The dedication service proper will take 
place at ten o’clock the morning of 
Thursday, December 14. It will be con- 
ducted by Bishop Wise, of Kansas, as- 
sisted by the Rt. Rev. Theodore Payne 
Thurston, Bishop of Oklahoma, and the 
Rev. Mr. Busch, rector of Trinity. The 
choral service will be conducted by How- 
ard Feldman, choirmaster. For the vis- 
iting millers, Mr. Moses has been invited 
to speak representing the Andrew J. 
Hunt Memorial Association, the titular 
name used by the millers’ committee, 
James Ford Bell for Mr. Hunt’s associ- 
ates in the Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration, and Wil- 
liam C. Edgar for the milling industry 
as a whole, as well as to make presenta- 
tion of the bronze tablet which has been 
made and will be placed in the vestibule 
of the church. . 

In the afternoon, following the dedi- 
cation, the millers attending will make a 
pilgrimage to the cemetery to place a 
wreath on the tomb of Mr. Hunt. 

In the evening, the visitors will be 
guests of the vestry of Trinity Church at 
a dinner to be given in the parish house. 
Later on there will be a reception for 
members of the church and citizens of 
Arkansas City. 


THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Executive Committee: L. E. Moses, 
Henry Lassen, Frederick D. Larabee, 
Theodore F. Ismert, L. R. Hurd, Carl 
B. Warkentin, Karl E. Humphrey, Rob- 
ert E. Sterling. 

Associated members: C. M. Harden- 
bergh, L. S. Mohr, Robert R. Clark, C. 
M. Todd, A. Fassler, J. B. Hupp, John 
H. Moore, S. P. Kramer, E. S. Rea, Wil- 
liam Kelly, C. H. Searing, C. V. Brink- 
man, A. C. Leflang, R. A. Goerz, E. V. 
Hoffman, Charles L. Roos, H.* Dittmer, 
G. G. Sohlberg, M. E. Humphrey, Frank 


‘Kell, Perry Burrus, J. K. Mullen, H. E. 


Johnson, J. R. Forsyth, Chauncy Abbott, 

Jr., H. E. Gooch, R. C. Jackman. 
Subscriptions by millers and their as- 

sociates to the fund were as follows: 

a Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio...... 25.00 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

CRRy, TROMOORS ccc c sc cecccaccccesionss $200.00 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas.......... 25.00 
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Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 200.00 
Austin Mill & Grain Co., Brownwood, 
TOERS oc ccccccccccccccsccseccsscose 25.00 
Beloit Milling Co., Beloit, Kansas.... 25.00 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb. 75.00 
Blackwell Milling & Blevator Co., 


Blackwell, Olle. ..cccccocscccevses 100.00 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 25.00 
Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton, Kansas 25.00 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind....... 50.00 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 

TOMOD, TEGMGRD occ cccccccevcovecsees 25.00 


Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 


Mo. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., ° 
TAREORS co ccecccccvcacsccccsesoccties 25.00 
Caldwell Milling Co., Caldwell, Kansas 25.00 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno. 
MIM, sccccescccccccceccscccceccece 100.00 
T. L. Carroll Co. (Gothenburg Mills), 
Gothenburg, Neb. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, 


la. 
Claasen Roller Mills, Newton, Kansas. 10.00 
Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, 


TRRMGED coccccccvecevesccossccesece 50.00 
Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 
McKinney, Texas .......ccececscoes 100.00 
co Milling Co., Concordia, Kan- 
Chast's Claw e6 049540609940654042% 100.00 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
SRE, BORD cccicccccccsccccccene 100.00 
Delphos Milling Co., Delphos, Kansas. 25.00 
Diamond Mill Co., Sherman, Texas... 25.00 
H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
TRPRUMEOI, TOMES occccccccevecececs 25.00 


Easton Grain Co., San Angelo, Texas.. 10.00 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 100.00 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Ch caaenesas SA aheuwees oewserece 200.00 
Elevator Rolier Mills, Columbus, Neb.. 15.00 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden), 


Emporia, Kansas ..........++eeee0% 25.00 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla. ......... 100.00 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas..... 100.00 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas.... 75.00 


Farmers Flour Mills, Berthoud, Colo.. 25.00 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
MGs UUs Es. Bhcasebdcccccsicbeeee 100.00 
Fremont Milling Co.,, Fremont, Neb... 25.00 
Geary Milling & Elevator Co., Geary, 
kla. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas 200.00 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 


PE bbe O80 06354 s0a rhe tonnes nceeee 25.00 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
GUCRTER, GOR. cc cccccvcrcccccsccsss 100.00 


Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas.. 25.00 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., Hal- 


Se ED 0.9 0.050 4 005.0¢000 99048 100.00 
Hays City Flour Mills, Hays City, 
PY 6 bebo c 065006650 Oe 800650508 50.00 


8a. 
manner Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 200.00 
A. P. Husband, 308 Temple Building, 


GNA Gy Sis Finn bp et eesecesceees 25.00 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 

CE A) Sd weseoess eas dur cecacvacs 100.00 
H. E. Johnson, Denver, Colo. ........ 25.00 
K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kan- 

BE cick eDds ee sareeevnseetsevrmcesee 100.00 
Kansas Flour Mills Co.,, Kansas City, 

Or reer rrr rr re rr 250.00 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 250.00 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 25.00 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas.... 650.00 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

MID 5 6 66:60:60.0 6645.05 05 Coecceve 250.00 
R. E, Kidder, Kansas City, Mo........ 25.00 
Kimball Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 25.00 
Lamar Flour Mills, Lamar, Colo...... 25.00 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 

Ok Es canes 6.0002 wb 05005 05.0 be 250.00 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leaven- 

WOTEM, MORGOR oscrvccciccscconcere 100.00 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina,. 

TEND 6.0.0 6 008 00 00:06 bb000s ces seses 200.00 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lex- 

SI, BOO vcs cccetetenveseéesedés 50.00 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn........ 50.00 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas.... 50.00 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., 

Lindsborg, Kansas ............++s++ 60.00 
Longmont Farmers Milling & Elevator 

Ge, SOOME, OCOIG 20.0 cdcocecces 250.00 


Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 100.00 
Lyons Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas (Of- 
BOG, TEGCOMINBON) occcececscccconese 100.00 
J. C. Lysle varied Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ....... 
Maney Milling Co., ‘Omaha, Neb, ...... 150.00 
Manhattan Milling Co., Manhattan, 


TROD ovcccccccdccccsccocsccucves 25.00 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind..... 25.00 
Medicine Lodge Milling Co., Medicine 

BOGS, MERMOD vc ceGocsspviseccenss 25.00 
Mesa Flour Mills, Grand Junction, 

IOs ev esdweeseasdevedecdeee teses 25.00 
Midland — Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
GHP, BEM, cciscowrvesdvenscseevocse 200.00 


Millers Milling ‘Co., Enid, Se 25.00 
Monte Vista Flour Mills, Monte Vista, 

Colo., and Alamosa Flour Mills, Ala- 

mosa, Colo. ..... . 
Montrose Flour Mills, Montrose, Colo.. 10.00 


Morrison Bros. Mills, Jefferson, Okla.. 100.00 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 

WN ocd son beeen 955066 6995000 100.00 
J. K. Mullen, Denver, COIG. a ccccssece 25.00 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., New- 

We, MD Wades déecsdccestawseadec 100.00 
a Miller, The, Minneapo- 

FOR, BEE. ccccccsceccavvccccccseces 250.00 
Oketo Milling & Elevator Co., Oketo, 

MED es ccsovewsdebcoccocsccessce 10.00 
Oklahoma City “Mill & Blevator Co., 

Oklahoma City, Okla. .............. 150.00 


Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla... 75.00 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Thos. Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
John Paviek & Sons, Verdigre, Neb... 10.00 
Perry Mill & renee Co., Perry, 

WMS UE cb Ke SiwSiest Hedi covigaadess 50.00 


Seve we seg betdeadevacheaedsens 50.00 

Planaifter Milling Co., Saree City, 
peghehesess scbakee 0s bO0ks Cues 25.00 

Geo. ». Plant “Milling Co., St. * Louis, 
Jed RRaSe pRaeb hoes 3.604600 058 50.00 

Ponca City Milling Co., Ponca City, 
CC acEscovcvesecerebceeccivecse 50.00 

F. H. “price & Co., New York City, 25 
Beaver Street ............. ecccesese 35.00 
Ravenna Mills, Ravenna, ere 25.00 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
Wille, HEARGRS 2. ccc cccccececece «sees 200.00 
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Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 250.00 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.. 100.00 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.... 25.00 

BOD we cvcnccccsccscceseteccecesecccs 150.00 


COC Cee Pee eereseeseseceecerees 25.00 


?, “D. Schriver (Cedar Point Roller 


Mills), Cedar Point, Kansas........ 10.00 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 

WUE bcp eheSebnscecodsectsectececes 75.00 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 

EE ne dbk ora nen 4405 905.44 6420000 25.00 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 

I es SU De akesauvasvesceensenee 200.00 


Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 100.00 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
DE: Riad sce Ak nbedethadeenee es 25.00 
Stafford Flour Mills, Stafford, Kansas. 25.00 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 


Us Rbbebn ees Fac eseescedeceveneocesce 200.00 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
ih Saabs 4.0464864200908 00200 0 100. 00 


Superior Milling Co., Superior, Neb... 25.00 
Terminal Elevators, Kansas City, Mo.. 100. 00 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 

PTY Pr rrrr eer erty tree 100.00 
Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kan- 

GOB cccccresrearsesecscccccecscecce 75.00 
Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kansas... 20.00 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 


DOM, TAS 0 occ cc cessdevebseapoces 100.00 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

PEN - ccneceneecccccnesecsivcesseoss 100.00 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis 

Me 6 05-0 6060900000606 08bb06080 000 250.00 
Weatherford Milling Co., Weather- 

Dts WUEs. cb ceeccecaceseneessice 50.00 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co., 

Wellington, Kansas ..........+..++- 100.00 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 

Mtr F6g0 64508600 0.9-06:0085 064865050 200.00 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., Gaines- 

Wee WED <nn'bc0.00640s 4esenseanc es 100.00 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., White- 

WEEE, TIMMBRS otc ccvccscvve a ve 20.00 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

BEER ed eevccssccscvcccevdeceesee 250.00 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

eer er en 250.00 
H. R. Williams, Massachusetts Build- 

ing, Kansas City, Mo. ...........+.. 100.00 


Mo. 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

ee eer ree 75.00 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 200.00 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.. 25.00 
York Mill & Grain Co., York, Neb..... 25.00 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 50.00 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 50.00 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

Suanouatr, Cutna, Nov. 11.—During 
the past week there have been further ar- 
rivals of American wheat and _ flour, 
some 2,000 tons of the former and about 
10,000 tons of the latter. 

In spite of the fact that exchange 
is very much against the importer and 
that prices on the American wheat and 
flour markets are high, a fair business 
was done in both flour and wheat. The 
Chinese are beginning to realize that 
prospects of buying cheaper are fairly 
remote. 

Stocks of American flour and wheat 
in Shanghai are very small. Arrivals of 
Chinese wheat are steadily dwindling. 

Flour quotations on the local flour ex- 
change were advanced to 2.13 taels per 
sack during the week, but at the close 
the market stands at 2.09 taels (approxi- 
mately $5.95 per bbl). American flour 
is quoted on the local market at-slightly 
less, ex-godown, Shanghai. 

The price of Manchurian wheat has 
been going up, being quoted at 4.20 taels 
per picul, against 4.35 for American 
wheat (approximately $1.40 per bu), 
and 4.15 for Chinese wheat. 

A good many inquiries went during the 
week from Shanghai to Pacific Coast 
ports for American wheat, but these 
could not be turned into business, as 
American millers consider the offers too 


low. 
D. ARAKIE. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN EGYPT 

Flour used for baking in Egypt is 
generally a blend of 40 to 50 per cent 
American, with French, Australian or 
Indian flour. De luxe flour contains 75 
per cent American patent. The mixing 
is done by the baker, and not by the im- 
porter. It is believed that there ought 
to be a good market for clears, especially 
for the agricultural population, which is 
now using a mixture of Australian, In- 
dian and native flours. Direct steam- 
ship lines now operate between Boston, 
New York and Alexandria, and four 
fifths of Egypt’s imports pass through 
Alexandria. 
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A MACHINE-RUN INDUSTRY 

A study of the industrial sections of 
the latest census report indicates that 
flour milling, in proportion to the volume 
and value of its products, has less de- 
pendence on the agency of human labor 
than any other form of industrial or com- 
mercial activity. In other words, it is 
the most nearly automatic of all Amer- 
ica’s great branches of manufacture. 

Every miller knows, of course, how this 
applies in the case of his own establish- 
ment, but very few of them seem to 
realize how important the fact is in the 
development of the industry as a whole. 
For example, in Minneapolis, the largest 
flour milling center in the world, the cur- 
rent census shows only 3,641 wage earn- 
ers engaged in milling. The total number 
of persons in the milling industry in Min- 
neapolis in the census year, including 
proprietors, managers and sales and of- 
fice forces, was 6,144, and this despite the 
fact that Minneapolis had the only two 
milling establishments in the country 
credited by the census with more than a 
thousand wage earners each. 

The census enumerates 10,708 mer- 
chant mills in the United States, employ- 
ing altogether 45,481 wage earners, or 
an average of only a trifle over four to 
each mill. Eliminating over three thou- 
sand of these, which are said to employ 
no wage earners at all, the number re- 
maining, according to the census, is 7,527, 
which conforms closely to the estimates 
made by the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, and also to the figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. For these 
the average number of wage earners per 
mill is only six. 

Reducing the list of mills still further, 
the census report indicates that there were 
1,953 mills in the United States which, 
during the census year, each manufac- 
tured more than five thousand barrels of 
flour. These mills, approximately two 
thousand in number, may fairly be taken 
as representing the effective merchant 
milling capacity of the country. The 
total number of wage earners “employed 
in these mills was only 35,316, or about 
eighteen to each mill; only ten establish- 
ments were reported as having more than 
two hundred and fifty wage earners in 
their employ. 

Industries at the other end of the scale, 
like coal mining, with relatively few cor- 
porations and an enormous number of 
workmen employed by each, are constant- 
ly confronted by labor difficulties. Above 
all, the variation of only a few cents per 
hour in the wage scale makes all the dif- 
ference between prosperity and failure. 
Moreover, the employment of so many 
persons involves an immense increase in 
the uncertainties due to human fallibility, 
prejudice and error. 

The greatest danger for any industry 
operated largely by machinery lies in the 
ease with which it may be over-expanded. 
A form of manufacturing which is pri- 
marily dependent on human labor cannot 
develop itself beyond the limits of the 
available labor supply, and as, in periods 
of industrial prosperity when expansion 
is most tempting, labor is correspondingly 
costly and scarce, the tendency to increase 
capacity is automatically checked. 


In flour milling there has been no such 
restriction; the supply of labor has 
played so small a part in the industry’s 
development that increased capacity has 
meant little more than the installation 
of additional machinery. This is the 
fundamental reason why the potential 
flour milling capacity of the United States 
today is at least two and a half times 
the maximum possible demand. 

The milling industry has suffered, and 
is suffering today, from this over-expan- 
sion, the burden of which has fallen most 
heavily on the smaller mills. The larger 
ones have been, on the whole, greatly 
favored by the fact that labor is rela- 
tively so small an item in their expenses. 
The miller who is inclined to pessimism 
may well consider labor conditions in 
almost any other industry, and, realizing 
by the comparison how free he is from 
the troubles which beset most of his fel- 
lows, may justly regard himself as pe- 
culiarly fortunate. 





IN DEDICATION 


Tomorrow, at Arkansas City, Kansas, 
there will occur a demonstration of a 
spirit in the American milling industry, 
the existence of which is of greater real 
value and of deeper significance than all 
its accumulated material resources, and 
all its achievements in material progress. 
It will be not only a testimonial to the 
character of the late Andrew J. Hunt, 
and especially to those notable qualities 
which he so happily possessed of genuine 
friendliness and good will toward his fel- 
lows, but a recognition of the abiding and 
pre-eminent virtue of kindly and helpful 
human relationships, which transcend in 
importance all considerations of business 
progress or mere gainful effort. 

In thus honoring the memory of their 
late comrade, the representative millers 
of the United States honor, also, the spirit 
he typified, and recognize the finer and 
higher sentiments of business life as an 
important factor in the continuing wel- 
fare of their industry. 

They journey, some of them, many 
thousands of miles; they put aside, as 
comparatively transient and immaterial, 
all their pressing occupations and en- 
gagements, to take part in the dedication 
of a church erected in memory of one of 
their brothers whom they hold in most 
affectionate regard, not for his wealth, 
or his enterprise, or his success in busi- 
ness, but for the genuine friendship he 
ever showed toward them and the kind- 
ness he radiated from his personality. 

They will assist in dedicating a church; 
they will pay tribute to the memory of 
Andrew J. Hunt, but more; they will 
thereby dedicate themselves, and through 
their influence and example, the industry 
they represent, to a higher conception 
and a more active exposition, in word and 
deed, of a far greater and more benefi- 
cent principle of living; a principle which 
accepts, as essential to true progress and 
success, the existence of the soul in, with 
and behind all human and material aspi- 
rations; the soul which is unsatisfied un- 
less there be, with all, the sense of 
kindly interrelation between men and a 
common basis of confidence and friend- 
ship. 


TAKING LONG CHANCES 


Every few years some agricultural sta- 
tion announces the development of a new 
type of wheat, remarkable for the claims 
which are made for it, if for nothing 
else. One variety is to yield over twenty 
bushels to the acre under any and all cir- 
cumstances, a second is sure to test better 
than sixty pounds to the bushel, a third 
is immune against plant diseases, and 
so on. 

If wheat could be eaten raw, like 
bananas, such claims as these might, have 
considerable weight; as it is, the thing 
which chiefly determines the value of any 
variety of wheat is its milling quality. 
If it will make good flour, not under 
exceptional conditions in the testing lab- 
oratory, but in actual commercial mill- 
ing, then it is a good wheat for the 
farmer; if it will not do so, then there 
are no possible advantages which will 
offset this one deficiency. 

In many cases the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, filled with the zeal of dis- 
covery, have gone much too fast in urging 
the farmers to plant varieties of wheat 
which had not proved their value by the 
commercial test. Their special types of 
wheat may have merited much of the 
praise lavished on them by their sponsors, 
but if they subsequently proved, as many 
of them did, unsuited to the needs of the 
millers, the farmers found themselves 
burdened with wheat which was unsalable 
except at a heavy discount. 

The present agitation in North Dakota 
in favor of the so-called “kota” wheat 
furnishes an excellent illustration. This 
wheat may be all that the state agricul- 
tural experiment station claims it is; it 
may have a greater power of resistance 
to rust than marquis wheat, with a larger 
yield per acre and a higher average test 
weight per bushel, but the real, and as 
yet undetermined, question is whether or 
not it will make good flour. 

The report of the experiment station 
admits that its statements regarding the 
milling and baking value of “kota” wheat 
must be regarded as preliminary, and 
that its deductions may possibly be sub- 
ject to change when the investigations 
now under way are completed. This in 
itself should be enough to make the farm- 
ers in the spring wheat belt exceedingly 
cautious about substituting “kota” for the 
established varieties of spring wheat. 

Even if the milling and baking tests 
at the state laboratory should bear out 
the conclusions indicated in the prelimi- 
nary report, the farmers would do well 
to wait for the millers’ verdict before 
committing themselves to this or any 
other new variety of wheat. Laboratory 
tests are of great value, but, as conducted 
at such institutions, they do not always 
conform to the practical experience of 
the mills themselves. No milling labo- 
ratory has ever been able to approximate 
the conditions which exist in commercial 
flour mills, particularly those of the 
larger size, and sometimes a type of 
wheat will come triumphantly through a 
series of experimental tests, only to prove 
itself unsatisfactory when it has to go 
through the transportation, storage and 
grinding processes incident to actual 
milling. 

The millers are just as much interested 
as the farmers themselves in obtaining the 
largest possible yield of wheat of fine 
milling quality. They can be counted on 
to give every new variety of wheat a fair 
trial, particularly when, as in the case of 
“kota,” there is a prospect of eradicating 
the worst dangers of such a plague as 
black rust. Much of the best work that 
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is being done today throughout the coun- 
try in improving the wheat crop is being 
directed by associations of millers, and in 
this respect their interests and those of 
the farmers are identical. 

Under the circumstances, a farmer who 
experiments extensively with wheat varie- 
ties of unproved or doubtful milling value 
is running a great and unnecessary risk. 
He is, in effect, gambling on the chance 
that the new wheat will actually be every- 
thing that its sponsors claim for it, which, 
as past experience has shown, is by no 
means likely. If the milling quality of 
the wheat is not satisfactory, no pages 
of glowing laboratory reports can offset 
the fact that the millers will not buy it, 
or will accept it only at a material dis- 
count. 

In the specific case of “kota” wheat, 
all that can be said at present is that 
this type has not as yet proved itself of 
satisfactory milling quality. The millers 
and grain dealers have, in the aggregate, 
a great deal of influence with the farm- 
ers, and those who have had actual ex- 
perience with “kota” wheat should not 
hesitate to make their views on the sub- 
ject known. If this type of wheat is 
not suitable for commercial flour milling, 
a large acreage of it in North Dakota 
next spring will be most unfortunate, and 
the millers can perform a valuable service 
to the farmers, and incidentally to them- 
selves, by giving publicity to their past 
experiences in grinding wheat of this 
new variety. 





' PELLAGRA AND BREAD 


Some years ago, when the United States 
Public Health Service was making an 
effort to discover the cause of pellagra, 
the theory was evolved that a lack of 
vitamines produced the disease. It being 
necessary to go further and find some- 
thing specific to be held responsible, white 
bread was, as usual, chosen as the victim, 
and in an article entitled “Bread as 
Food,” Voegtlin, Sullivan and Meyers, of 
this service, held that, as it was consid- 
ered by them deficient in vitamines, it 
must necessarily be the cause of the dis- 
ease. 

Soon after this article was published, 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
united in a protest against such a sweep- 
ing conclusion being drawn from incom- 
plete and meager data. In its brief, filed 
with the United States Public Health 
Service by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the possibility of an amino-acid 
deficiency as a cause of pellagra was sug- 
gested. The statement was made that 
“the deficiency of a protein in an amino- 
acid constituent should not be confused 
with unknown dietary constituents. Fur- 
thermore, in discussing three distinct 
foods, as rice, corn and wheat, their in- 
dividual proteins must be considered, and 
deficiencies and abnormalities noted. Un- 
til that is done, to account for any dietary 
deficiencies on the basis of unknown con- 
stituents or the vague terms of ‘vitamines’ 
is necessarily purely speculative.” 

The United States Public Service in 
response did nothing in particular, and 
did it very well. Perhaps nothing could 
have been done to correct the impression 
created by thus publishing the premature 
conclusions of the experimentalists. What 
was written was written, but, at any rate, 
no further attacks on white flour based 
on this imaginary theory of the cause of 
pellagra appeared in the service reports, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The whirligig of time brings in its re- 
venges, however, and now, after years 
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have passed, recent experiments in re- 
gard to pellagra conducted by the same 
Public Health Service not only prove that 
the millers and bakers were fully justified 
in their contention, and that their sug- 
gestion was sound, but also—and this is 
the amusing part of it—that the same 
white bread which the wise experimenters 
declared to be the cause of pellagra is 
just the thing the pellagran ought to 
eat, because it contains, more than any 
other food, the protein components, 
known as amino-acids, the lack of which, 
according to the recent report, causes the 
disease. 

This conclusion was reached by Doctors 
Goldberger and Tanner after direct ex- 
periments failed to show that the disease 
was due to either a deficiency of vita- 
mines or of minerals. They state that, 
“these factors having thus been excluded, 
the dominating rdle of diet in the pre- 
vention and causation of pellagra must 
be referred primarily to the character of 
the protein (amino-acid) supply, this be- 
ing the only other dietary factor at pres- 
ent known to be necessary to physiological 
well-being.” 

It is well known that proteins from 
different foods vary greatly in character 
and food value. For example, the gluten 
proteins of white flour, gliadin and glu- 
tenin, contain certain amino-acids, as 
cystine, lysine, and tryptophane, all essen- 
tial to secure perfect nutrition, which are 
either lacking, or present in very scant 
amounts, in other cereals and foods in 
general. When it comes to a considera- 
tion of the proteins in foods, it is neces- 
sary to consider not only the amount, but 
particularly the quality, of this material. 
There are proteins and proteins. A few 
contain all of the amino-acid components 
necessary for sustaining life and to 
“physiological well-being,” and the pro- 
teins of white flour belong to this class. 

That an amino-acid deficiency in the 
dietary is the primary cause of pellagra 
is in harmony with all experimental data. 
Investigators other than Goldberger and 
Tanner have found that the disease de- 
velops when the diet is liberally supplied 
with the so-called vitamines coupled with 
an incomplete protein supply. Amino- 
acids are not vitamines, and are in no way 
related to them. 

In Goldberger and Tanner’s recent 
tests they find that pellagra develops in 
a ration that is well supplied with vita- 
mines and mineral matter. They state: 
“Cases of pellagra are reported that were 
observed to occur in individuals who were 
known to have consumed daily, during a 
period of not less than two and a half 
months immediately before the onset of 
the distinctive eruption, what is judged 
to have been a liberal supply of mineral 
elements and the known vitamines, which 
would indicate that a deficiency of these 
dietary factors is not essential to the 
causation of the disease.” 

It has been known for several years 
that, in the absence of certain amino- 
acids from the ration, nutritional dis- 
turbances occur. Osborne and Mendle, 
of Yale University, found if a protein is 
fed that contains no lysine, a cessation 
of growth results. “If lysine is added 
again, growth is again resumed at a nor- 
mal rate, to cease again when lysine is 
taken away. These results lead to the 
conclusion that lysine is indispensable for 
the function of growth.” Tryptophane, 
another amino-acid, has likewise been 
found to be a necessary life-sustaining 
substance. Goldberger and Tanner sug- 


gest that cystine deficiency in the dietary 
may have much to do with the cause 
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of pellagra. They report favorable re- 
sults from the use of cystine alone, and 
also when combined with tryptophane. 

Pellagra has been one of the most baf- 
fling diseases which afflict the human race. 
It has-been variously ascribed to differ- 
ent causes, such as insect carriers, pres- 
ence of silica in water supplies, use of 
moldy and diseased corn as food, defi- 
ciency in the diet of vitamines and min- 
erals, and also to general unsanitary con- 
ditions. It often follows wars or periods 
of economic depression, when restricted 
dietaries are general. It is now being 
recognized as a dietary deficiency dis- 
ease, and it is coming to be better under- 
stood since more attention is being given 
to the diet of the pellagran. 

Outbreaks of pellagra have occurred 
for centuries in Italy, and to a less extent 
in France and other countries. In the 
United States it has been confined main- 
ly to some of the southern states, where 
at times it has seemed to be almost epi- 
demic. It is but natural that the disease 
should receive governmental investiga- 
tion, but it is obviously unfair and un- 
just that the results of preliminary ex- 
perimental work, from incomplete data, 
which are merely the basis of a theory, 
should be given publicity when they are 
prejudicial to a standard and accepted 
food. Such was the case when the arti- 
cle by Voegtlin and his associates was 
printed in the Public Health Service Re- 
ports. Its conclusions are now entirely 
set aside and white flour completely vin- 
dicated by the later report herewith 
quoted. 

If, as now alleged, pellagra be caused 
by a dietary deficiency of the proteins in 
certain amino-acids, then high grade white 
bread is most essential, it being one of 
the best foods for supplying these ma- 
terials. In fact, white flour is about the 
only cereal that contains any appreciable 
amounts of these substances. Zein, the 
chief protein of corn, has none of these 
amino-acids. Besides wheat, milk, cheese, 
eggs, and meats with their serum albumin, 
are almost the only known foods that 
supply cystine. 

Bread, made from strong flour, con- 
tains proteins of the highest class. Bread, 
true to its name; is “the staff of life”; 
it has such high food value that it can 
form the backbone of every ration. The 
dietary of the pellagran should contain 
liberal amounts of white bread to supply 
the cystine, lysine, and tryptophane. The 
bread should be white, and not whole 
wheat, because the white is more diges- 
tible than the whole wheat. Tests by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the protein of bran is 
only about twenty-six per cent digestible, 
while that of white flour is eighty-nine 
per cent digestible. 

Many attacks have been made on white 
flour, but when put to the test, that is, 
the actual scientific test, it has invariably 
been sustained. Many of the popular 
statements in regard to bread and foods 
in general are not based upon actual 
tests, but are the expressions of imper- 
fectly informed individuals, who may 
themselves suffer from impaired digestion 
or some bodily or mental ailmént which 
prevents an unbiased opinion being 
formed. Nearly a century ago, Dr. Gra- 
ham, for whom graham flour was named, 
a great sufferer from rheumatism, re- 
ferred to “my hypochondriacal and 
gloomy state of mind.” People who suf- 
fer bodily or mental ailments are not apt 
to be in a condition to give sound advice 
in regard to foods to healthy people. 

For centuries, wheat in various forms 


has been man’s chief food. Had it been 
deficient in nourishment, mankind by this 
time would have become extinct. The 
farmer who raises good wheat, the miller 
who mills high grade flour, and the baker 
who makes and sells sound white bread, 
are joint partners in serving mankind 
with the cheapest, most wholesome, most 
nutritious and best food. 


SUPPORTING FLOUR EXPORTS 

Reports from Washington indicate that 
Congress will soon be called upon to take 
some definite action in behalf of the 
farmers, probably through the establish- 
ment of credits for foreign nations ap- 
plicable solely to the purchase of grain. 
The position of those who are at least 
supposed to represent the farmers in Con- 
gress is already strong enough so that 
any special legislation designed for agri- 
cultural relief which is not utterly un- 
sound and unreasonable has an excellent 
chance of enactment. 

At this time, therefore, it is impor- 
tant that every member of Congress 
should be emphatically reminded of the 
clause which appeared in the Lever act 
of 1920, at a period when, as now, pro- 
tection of the farmer and stimulation of 
grain growing were urgently desired. 
The clause in question was as follows: 

“Provided, that as between the two 
articles mentioned, preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would in the 
judgment of the President be unjustly 
affected thereby.” 

For two years and more, the farmer 
has been deceived and misled by reme- 
dies which were neither permanent nor 
real. He has been told that a tariff would 
afford him protection, when, as a matter 
of fact, the domestic prices of his prod- 
ucts were largely, if not wholly, deter- 
mined by the international value of his 
exportable surplus. He has been afford- 
ed somewhat greater opportunities to 
borrow money, but in many cases this has 
only plunged him deeper into difficulties. 

Will the movement now under consid- 
eration by Congress operate in the same 
way? Unquestionably it will if its only 
result is to facilitate the immediate ex- 
portation of a few hundred thousand 
bushels of grain. There will doubtless be 
a temporary strengthening of the wheat 
market on account of the artificially 
stimulated increase in foreign buying, but 
the moment the emergency credits are 
used up, the grain movement will cease, 
and the farmers will be left just where 
they were before, with no permanent new 
markets secured for their export surplus. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that the export grain movement has never 
had, and in the nature of things can never 
have, any enduring character. A fixed 
demand for United States wheat, as dis- 
tinct from wheat from Canada or Argen- 
tina, can never be created, because wheat 
so nearly loses its identity when it goes 
into the export trade. Wheat buying will 
always depend chiefly on prices and on 
conditions of transportation. The rec- 
ords of wheat exports from the United 
States during the past twenty years show 
how fluctuating and undependable has 
been the foreign demand, both in origin 
and in quantity. 

What the wheat farmer needs is a per- 
manent, not a temporary, market for his 
product. He cannot derive much benefit 
from a brief period of increased foreign 
buying, lasting long enough only to en- 
courage him to enlarge his acreage, and 
then disappearing just as his next crop 
of wheat is ready to be sold. Shortsight- 
ed measures of relief have done the farm- 
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er much more harm than good, and any 
plan of establishing credits whereby in- 
digent foreign nations can buy American 
grain will have exactly the same result as 
similar unsound attempts in the past. 

The exportation of wheat flour, on the 
other hand, supplies exactly that degree 
of permanence which the farmer most 
urgently needs. Flour establishes itself 
by quality and brand; a demand once 
created for a particular type of flour is 
likely to continue indefinitely. Here, 
again, the records of the export trade 
supply convincing proof; year after year 
American flour goes to the same foreign 
countries, and in many cases the volume 
shows little or no fluctuation. Ten na- 
tions are regular customers for flour to 
every one which is always in the market 
for wheat; an exceptionally fine crop in 
Canada, Argentina or Australia may cut 
the foreign demand for wheat from the 
United States in half, but it will not 
lessen by as much as fifteen per cent 
the demand for flour. 

If Congress determines to establish 
special credits for the purpose of helping 
the export trade in farm products, it 
emphatically has the right and power to 
say how those credits shall be used. 
Nearly all the foreign nations which may 
be expected to make use of such oppor- 
tunities for additional buying will gladly 
accept flour instead of wheat if they are 
told that they can use their credits only 
for flour purchases. 

Assuming that Congress decides to 
finance the exportation of an additional 
twenty million bushels of wheat during 
the present crop year, there is absolutely 
nothing to indicate that the farmers of 
the United States will sell abroad a single 
bushel of the 1923 wheat crop over and 
above what they would be able to dispose 
of if no such extra credits had been ar- 
ranged. If, however, the wheat is ex- 
pressed in terms of flour, the sale abroad 
of an additional four million barrels this 
year unquestionably means that not less 
than three million barrels will thereby 
be added to the total exports of the fol- 
lowing twelve months, and a correspond- 
ing amount in the years thereafter. 

Applying the experience of the past to 
the next decade, it is reasonable to say 
that an artificially induced exportation 
of wheat would run its course within a 
year. Twenty million more bushels would 
be exported, and that would be the end. 
Changing the terms to those of flour, 
each successive year would add greatly 
to the total, through the retention of 
many of the markets gained by the initial 
movement, and thus in ten years the 
farmers would sell abroad, not twenty 
million bushels of wheat, but over a hun- 
dred million, as a result of congressional 
action. 

The proviso in the Lever act, already 
mentioned, was adopted only after pro- 
longed investigation of the facts by the 
United States Food Administration. If 
it was a wise regulation then, it is even 
more important now, because the demand 
for American wheat or flour from for- 
eign nations is much less insistent today 
than it was in 1920. In view of the like- 
lihood that Congress may take some defi- 
nite action to help the farmers by facili- 
tating an increased export movement of 
their products, it is extremely desirable 
that this aid should be rendered in such a 
manner as to do the maximum of good, 
and that every member of Congress 
should clearly realize that only by the ex- 
portation of flour instead of wheat can 
the foreign market for the wheat grow- 
er’s product be established on a perma- 
nent basis. 
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re Oct. 1 108 8.38 5.90 Barermcns-— Flour held higher, but ab- milled straight run is selling at 41s, de- Rochester ........ 50 51 31 47 
ly Sept. 1 7.00 6.15 5.65  solutely unsalable at any advance. Wheat ivered. There is a better demand for Chicago .......... 82 82 50 58 
y Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 shorts covering on cold wave, fear of wheat at higher prices. Holland reports Kansas City alates 86 80 74 57 
ae 3 FE $8 class legislation and government report American offers out of line, with sales Gangs! "2 $8 3 
to May 1 8.70 1.65 7.25 due Friday, but leaders apparently are merely nominal. EG ocnccscas 86 90 - ie 
al April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 quietly feeding the lambs. Feed un- C. F. G. Rarxes. .  eeeqees: 72 61 41 34 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 changed and neglected. PONOMOT o0..000 005 60 56 46 39 
ig Feb. 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 “s ‘ Indianapolis ...... 58 14 35 35 
3 7.40 6.75 6.30 New Yorx.—Market still depressed b TOO MUCH SOFT COAL Nashville** ....... 52 62 47 45 
ly Jan. ; Pp y Portl 
/ ee 1322 E38 E82 S82 flour accumulations, but if wheat mar-  Wasmixarox, D.C:—The United States Erland, Oregon. 6253 gk 
f ag high point. ; y ket continues ae it will 3 = Coal Commission, in a statement issued Tacoma .......... 55 49 62 22 
. . * i ion. not activ r , i , in- pied a am pe 
le + The following table gives an approxi- Situation. Demand not active, but trade here, warns new capital away from in; ys oe 8 «& 
1 ; encouraged over action of market. Mills yestment in bituminous mines. 
. mate average for quotations on first firmer, and in some cases asking ad- “The bitumi hadieah P re *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
e clears in eastern and western markets: ’ : . & e Situminous industry Is a’reacy side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Hard Sort Vances. Prices, however, irregular. overdeveloped,” said the commission. tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
a Spring winter winter Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade limited to “Too many soft coal mines and too many pa Fm esigen ne Sa — won i aaliacaiadiaial 
= Dec. 12 70 $5.30 oer pressing needs. Small volume passing. miners describes the situation in plain  jpijis outside of Steck City but inclusive of 
( mae: & a ~ae Prices firmly held at week end advance. English. In these coal mines more capi- mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Nov. 1 5.55 5.35 5.25 y nex gis! c . =. 
is Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.75 Rye flour inactive. Trade apparently — tal is invested and more miners are em- oseph. 
is ° 4 rq “ {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
. Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 ae fairly well supplied. Prices steady. ployed than are needed to produce the  qiyding those of Toledo. 
” ey is tf. oss Millfeed firmer, especially middlings, coal the country requires. This condition, **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
y June 1 6.20 5.95 5.15 which advanced 50c ton today. Cold of course, involves waste on a country- cluding Nashville. 
- =. Med pt : 3. Wave induced fair buying. wide scale.” 
r . ‘ P 
- March 1 5.70 5.55 5.30 Boston.—Mill agents report quiet de- Joun Marrrnan. $e Eee 
Feb. 1 4.80 4.75 as mand for all game of flour, with mar- Toronto, Ont., Dec. 12.—(Special Tel- 
. > o~ «ha ea as eh aso ket held steady. Trade only meeting Philippine Islands—Corn Crop egram)—Offers from British importers 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 pressing needs, as receipts continue lib- ain ke ite Islands, by are 1s out of line. Sellers cannot op- 
y *Record high point. eral. Every one is well supplied. Soft cont yon pees anne os onmiee erate at less than 38s 6d for Canadian 
n An approximate average quotation for winter wheat flours are especially firm, 99]/'"''"' 16'734'000 1915....... 15,910,000 Spring patents and 38s for winters, Glas- 
a bran of all types in both eastern and notably Ohio brands, but demand is slow. 1920....... 16,978,000 1914....... 14,431,000 gow or London. 
j western markets as reported on Dec. 12 Millfeed in fair demand, with market $98 bhh ewes 15,088,000 1928 Laea-ens gente Exports of flour from Canada in No- 
was $28.95 per ton, which compares with steady. 1917... .... 14,545,000 1911....... 5,724,000 Vember were 1,214,000 bbls, against 856,- 
, the following first-of-the-month quota- Sr. Lovis.—While reports continue to po pF ag —-. Pt the ecg = 
’ tions: the effect that very little activity is to In every province of Germany the esti- off b ; th ed Kingdom show ‘_~—— 
y Dec. 1 ry eee oge.00 be found in the milling industry, a fair mated yield per acre of wheat and rye is off, ~ other —_— increased their 
f Oct, 1 ‘!iIII! gaiag volume of flour was sold Saturday and less than the actual yield last year. The PMTCHases greatly. AHR 
1 BORt. DL .cccccses BE00 DOR 2 cvscccces 27.50 early yesterday. Practically all this average decrease in the case of wheat is . . AILEY. 
, Aug. : Bae P veeesers gy business was in domestic channels, as ex- 30 per cent and of rye 20 per cent. The 
8 ) Sonal 1 May 14, i920*. 59.80 port trade is dull and inactive. Fair de- impression is gaining ground that the Of the 70,060 cars of wheat graded by 
y *Record high point. mand for soft flours in the South. Mill- yields this year are being intentionally — the federal grain inspectors during Sep- 
- The following table shows the percent- feed inactive. underestimated for the purpose of de- tember, 1922, 7,537 cars graded No. 1 
l age of output to full capacity reported Kansas Crry.—Advances in flour prices. feating the government’s recent tax- dark northern spring and 7,226 No. 2 
by three important groups of mills: the irregular with various mills, average be- payable-in-kind measure. hard winter. 
, 
» SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
° Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 12. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
P jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity - St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....... cekkedseue ebsasae + $6.40@ 7.00 $6.75@ 7.40 $.....@..... $6.75@ 7.10 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.20@ 7.45 $7.10@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $6.80@ 7.20 $7.50@ 7.75 
| Spring standard patent .........s.seeeeeees  6.20@ 6.70 6.60@ 6.85 aN ee 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 6.70@ 6.95 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.75 6.70@ 7.00 .....@..... 
Spring first clear ......ccecceccseseccesceses  5.15@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 ee eee 5.25@ 5.75 A Bl ee ee 6.00@ 6.50 CS i eet. SRO See 
Hard winter short patent ...........ess00++  5.80@ 6.55 yeeiess 6.20@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.90 6.70@ 6.95 6.65@ 6.90 6.25@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 
Hard winter straight ........+sseeceeeeseees  5.25@ 5.90 a 5.60@ 6.30 5.60@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.45 6.40@ 6.65 .....@..... 6.35@ 6.60 .....@..... 
Hard winter first Clear .....s.seeeseeeeeeees  4.75@ 5.00 ee 4.50@ 5.10 4.50@ 4.85 5.25@ 5.75 72, “EPH Tae sites.  “eeameeen ace ae 
Soft winter short patent ..........+.++ ciees” SRE CRE 2 oes a F 6.15@ 6.40 .....@..... 6.60@ 6.85 .....@..... 6.85@ 8.05 6.35@ 6.85  7.60@ 7.95 
Soft winter straight ....cc.csecccecesece ove CREE OD cea tys ay 5.50@ 5.85 5.80@ 6.25 *5.60@ 5.85  *5.75@- 6.50 6.40@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.35  6.20@ 6.50 
Soft winter first Clear .....cceeccesseceveece 4.75@ 5.00 cose e @ovecs ---@. 4.50@ 4.85 o v00 6 OP v.ccbe 6 os co Bb cane cases @ cece 5.65@ 6.50 --@. 4.50@ 56.00 
BGG: DA WRI oon 6.0 cos tnccccicces cosssccce 4000 O00 5.05@ 5.15 ee oe e Pere 5.00@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.75 @ ; 5.25@ 5.50 a ee ..@. 
Rye flour, standard ......ccscecesececeeeess  4.20@ 4.50 3.75@ 3.85 ReMnGTia'e . weeed Sere) Bory 4.50@ 4.95 ikva. .cvedgeanes ay aS 
FEED— 
GPTERE BEER ..0ccccccccccvcccccsccccccccces 25.00@96.68 oe Tee pee oer ee 30.00@31.50 31.50@32.50  31.25@32.25 29.50@30.50 .....@..... 
Hard winter bran .......cceeecscesecccseeee 25.00@26.50 39@.... 22.00@22.50  25.00@25.50 oe ee, VRS Pee” per SKS yh 
rere rere rire seceee 25,.50@26.50 eo Dsrece cescePecccs 25,000 86.00 ..@... 32.00@33.00 32.50@33.50 ..,..@..... 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.75@27.65 .....@22.50 22.50@23.00  ..... ee «ies, 30.00@31.00  31.50@32.50  31.50@32.00  30.00@31.00  31.00@33.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........+++ 27.50@30.00  26.50@27.00 26.00@26.50  28.50@29.50 --@... 32.00@33.00  34.00@36.00  37.00@37.50 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
NMC dGueedchethscaawtededederccccceces: SLECIIERES: SUMOENEED — \0.seMcssss eee ae -@.....  36.00@37.00  36.50@37.50 .....@40.00 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
rrr $7.10@7.30 (49's) $5.20@5.80 (49's) $5.70@6.00 (49's) $7.10 @7.70 7.10 @7.80 $6.50@6.75 
San Francisco... ....@7.76 @ 6.00@6.40 «+++ @7.30 sone @7.95 «++ @7.30 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Surplus of 80,000,000 Bus Expected—London 
Again Buying Flour—Heavy Exports 
During October 


Me tsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 5.—While 
it is true that the Australian wheat crop 
will be considerably below that of last 
season, it is absurd to assert, as a recent 
cable message indicates has been done 
in Chicago, that the surplus will be about 
40,000,000 bus. Practically double that 
quantity, as my immediately preceding 
letter showed, is likely to be nearer the 
mark. 

All things considered, the position is 
developing satisfactorily. Further useful 
rains have occurred in Victoria, and, 
generally speaking, the crops in South 
Australia are ripening well. Unless con- 
ditions altogether exceptional should oc- 
cur, the grain produced in the principal 
wheat growing territory in the former 
state will be of splendid quality. 

Merchants are already seeking sup- 
plies, but growers manifest little dispo- 
sition to sell, largely, it is believed, be- 
cause of the disparity between the prices 
for old and new wheat. At the moment 
the market for old wheat in South Aus- 
tralia is 5s 314d@5s 4d per bu on trucks 
at the chief ports, whereas 5s 3d is indi- 
cated for November deliveries of new, 
and 5s@5s 1d for December. In West- 
ern Australia the price is said to be 
equivalent to about 4s 9d per bu on 
trucks at Fremantle. 





FLOUR FOR OVERSEA 


There has been a steady inquiry in 
Victoria for flour for Egypt, but only a 
small business has been transacted. Aft- 
er an absence of inquiry for several 
weeks, South Australian millers report 
that London is again in the market for 
flour, and about 100 tons have been sold 
for November shipment. 

Official figures relating to the exports 
of flour from Victoria during October 
show that the millers in this state fared 
better than had been expected, as the 
month’s shipments have been exceeded 
only once this year, and the total quan- 
tity sent abroad is considerably larger 
than that for the whole of last year. 

Of the 329,625 ctls shipped oversea 
last month, Egypt absorbed 202,627 and 
South Africa 45,118. From Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31 the quantity of flour exported 
was 2,597,446 ctls, or the equivalent of 
6,233,870 bus wheat, compared with 
1,878,241 ctls, or 4,507,779 bus, for the 
corresponding period of 1921, and 2,192,- 
010 ctls, or 5,260,824 bus, for 1920. 

As the Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
had announced earlier that it had ex- 
hausted shipping stocks, with the excep- 
tion of 107 bus to Ceylon no wheat was 
shipped from Victoria last month. Des- 
tinations of wheat and flour exports from 
Victoria for the first 10 months of the 
year were as follows: 





Wheat, Flour, 

1922, Jan.-Oct.— ctls ctls 
United Kingdom ........ 1,273,215 783,384 
TRV pt ccccccccccswcccnee 110,847 680,871 
Bouth Africn ....csceees 157,342 281,610 
GED cSeeeeseccccrrecsce§©‘eeebee 330,281 
BERD, cevceciecccccecons®§ 800008 185,340 
pe, RUTETELELERTLL LL 742,346 951 
Other and orders ....... 6,726,882 435,018 
Totale .ccccccccccscecs 9,010,632 2,597,446 


Taking the whole of the comonwealth, 
latest figures dealing with over-sea ship- 
ments of breadstuffs reveal that since 
Dec. 1, last, the exports from the sev- 
eral states have been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 


From— 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
B. A. ccceeeee 32,122,208 24,259,896 19,365,360 
Victoria ..... 7,348,514 19,415,831 24,733,566 
N. 8. W. .... 94,648 31,853,144 18,239,945 
5,745,667 8,344,300 

725,658 810,903 


Totals .... 45,612,793 82,000,196 71,494,074 


FLOUR, SHORT TONS 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
44,464 38,924 


W.A 


2 A. 6,047,428 
Queensland .. 





From— 
South Australia ..... 


Victoria .......ee005 117,155 89,792 117,778 
New South Wales ... 24,253 653,632 87,521 
Western Australia.... 75,662 40,392 651,285 





Totals 281,346 228,284 295,508 


Although, on the score of exports, 
millers apparently have little if any le- 
gitimate justification for complaint, the 
state of the milling industry in the com- 
monwealth is held to be unsatisfactory 
because of the fact that, so far as new 
business is concerned, supplies of wheat 
for the export flour trade are practical- 
ly exhausted, 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A number of the smaller mills and a 
few of the large ones in the country dis- 
tricts of Victoria have closed down tem- 
porarily, but others expect to continue 
operating full time until the new season’s 
grain becomes available. The city mills 
are less fortunately placed. Some of 
them are idle, some are working part 
time, and only a few are on full time. 


MILLERS SEEK FREIGHT REDUCTION 
When the prime minister visited Ade- 
laide, South Australia, recently in con- 
nection with the forthcoming elections 
for the federal Parliament, he was inter- 
viewed by representatives of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, who asked that the 
freight charges on flour to Egypt should 
be reduced to the rate charged for 
wheat. 

It was urged that the rates for both 
commodities had been previously the 
same. In January, however, the Confer- 
ence Line had imposed an additional 2s 
6d per ton on flour, and the Common- 
wealth Line had followed suit. As a re- 
sult the English miller could buy his 
wheat at practically 1d per bu lower than 
could Australian millers, The prime min- 
ister admitted that a prima facie case 
had been made out, and promised to have 
the matter investigated immediately. 


MILLERS NOT TO BE PENALIZED 
It was announced recently by the gov- 
ernment wheat controller in New Zea- 
land that the flour millers in the domin- 
ion would not be penalized in respect to 
the reduction of £2 10s per ton made 
in the price of flour as from Nov. 1. 
The controller has intimated that the 
government proposes to compensate the 
millers for the losses which they other- 
wise would suffer on stocks of flour al- 
ready acquired, and which they will have 
to dispose of at the lower price. 
Purchases of wheat by dominion mill- 
ers this year have been subject to a 
loading charge of 9d per bu, imposed by 
the government. This has more than met 
the expenses of the control scheme. As 
the charge was passed on to the con- 
sumers, and objection was raised to the 
high price of bread, the government has 
reduced the price of the 2-lb loaf 14d 
and of the 4-lb loaf 1d. 


THE CHARTERING PROBLEM 
Strong opposition is being offered to 
the appointment of the Commonwealth 
Line of steamers as chartering agents 
for the wheat pools of the several states, 
In connection therewith a conference of 
pool trustees was held in Melbourne last 
week to discuss this, among other ques- 
tions. It is understood that the matter 
was again brought under the notice of 
the governor of the Commonwealth 
Bank, but he showed no disposition to 
reconsider the terms which he has im- 
posed in relation to the charters. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


Customs returns for Victoria show 
that imports continue to be considerably 
in excess of exports. For the September 
quarter they amounted to £10,104,745, or 
£3,450,965 in advance of the total for the 
corresponding term of last year. On 
the other hand, the quarter’s exports 
were only £5,109,023, or £365,699 less 
than in the September quarter of 1921. 

Compared with the estimates, the fed- 
eral revenue for the four months ended 
Oct. 31 revealed an increase of £1,425,- 
425. Customs receipts were £10,758,000, 
representing an improvement of £2,493,- 
000 on the return for the like term of 
last year. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN POOL 


The state wheat pool in Western Aus- 
tralia has come to an end. Free trad- 
ing in wheat is now permitted, the only 
exception being in respect to small quan- 
tities of grain held by the millers for 
gristing into flour for home consump- 
tion. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM C. ADAMS 
To.epo, Onto, Dec. 11.—(Special Tele- 
am)—William C. Adams, manager 

Fred Adams & Son Co., flour and feed 
jobber, Toledo, died Monday morning, 
Dec. 11, at the age of 54 years, having 
been in bad health for a year or more. 
He is survived by his wife and three chil- 


ren. 
The Adams company conducts the old- 
est flour and feed jobbing business in 





Toledo, and was established by Fred Ad- 
ams many years William C. Adams 
had been connected with the business for 
the last 40 years. For several years past 
he was in full charge. No announcement 
has been made as to disposition or con- 
tinuance of the business. 
W. H. Wieorn. 





H. E. REID TO KANSAS CITY 

Sr. Louis, Mo—H. E. Reid, for the 
past seven years with the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, has severed his connec- 
tion therewith, and, effective Jan. 1, will 
become sales manager of the Kansas City 
Milling Co., with headquarters in Kansas 
City. This is the company of which D. 
F. Piazzek, former vice president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, re- 
cently assumed the general management. 

Mr. Reid is widely known to bakers 
and flour buyers in the central part of 
the United States, having travelled this 
territory quite extensively. Prior to his 
connection with the Buhler company he 
was with the St. Louis office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

.The Kansas City Milling Co. operates 
a 1,400-bbl mill at Kansas City and one 
of 400 bbls capacity at Glen Elder, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Reid’s successor with the Buh- 
ler Mill & Elevator Co. has not been 
named. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





EFFECT OF CAR SHORTAGE 

Great Fauts, Mont.—Jared Watkins, 
secretary of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association, says that there are 
only a few who fully appreciate the se- 
vere pinch which the car shortage has 
brought to people of Montana generally 
because of the attendant wheat conges- 
tion. In numerous instances, he says, ele- 
vators, not being able to send their wheat 
forward, were unable to finance further 
purchases and were compelled to give 
due bills for such wheat as was left for 
storage. These could not be turned into 
cash by the farmer who wanted to set- 
tle his bills, and only when he sacrificed 
by selling the due bills at a discount 
could he get any cash for his wheat. 

The grower who has hauled his wheat 
for miles and finds no market or stor- 
age is hardest hit. At the station of 
Power, where there are two elevators, 
one lumber yard recently had five loads 
of wheat standing in the driveway, one 
having been there eight days. The town 
of Fort Benton got no cars for 14 days. 
Highwood, with three elevators all filled 
to capacity, had no cars for nearly two 
weeks, and less than 90,000 bus of a crop 
for that territory estimated at about 
500,000 bus have been sold or brought to 
the elevators. 

These are the conditions that Mon- 
tana elevator men and grain buyers are 
forced to undergo, making for them a 
year that it is expected will prove very 
unprofitable, if not a big money loser, as 
they are denied the privilege of reaching 
markets at the most favorable times for 
getting a margin of profit. 

Senator T. J. Walsh and Senator-elect 
Burton K. Wheeler have wired to Gov- 
ernor Joseph M. Dixon stating that they 
had appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington to urge 
relief for Montana grain growers from 
the car shortage, and had gained the sup- 
port of the Commission in an attempt to 
determine why the shortage is now so 
acute. A representative of the Commis- 
sion arrived at Missoula on Dec. 6 to 
study the matter. Joun A. Conry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Nov. 25, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Ae . eerie 3,271 2,017 2,191 
July 1-Nov. 25........ 60,078 60,504 46,041 
Flour, July 1-Nov. 25, 

bbils— 
TREBOTUE 6000 40 case cse 6,014 7,494 6,904 
TOAPOREH nk vccsvesecs 210 138 395 
Wheat, July 1-Nov. 26, 


bus— 
Receipts from farms. .474,000 558,000 508,000 


Exports .......-.0+. 105,690 144,082 139,655 
eer ere 7,600 2,837 19,859 
Ground by mills...... 270,354 272,900 207,100 
Wheat stocks, Nov. 25, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 37,336 60,712 45,766 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.116,392 127,386 211,338 


December 13, 1922 


SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 


Bill Passed by House—Number of Supporters 
Believed to Be Increasing in 
the Senate 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The House hayv- 
ing passed the shipping bill by a vote of 
208 to 184, that measure now goes to the 
Senate. If the bill can be brought to a 
vote in the Senate within a reasonable 
time, there is every reason to believe that 
its passage is assured. Sufficient votes 
for the measure are now pledged to in 
sure its adoption, and it is believed that 
the developments of the next few week: 
will increase the number of its supporters 

In fact the only really serious obstac|: 
at present to be considered is a filibuster 
and this, to be effective, must be of suf 
ficient length to break past records in 
the filibustering line. It is possible that, 
even with an aggressive filibuster, th: 
bill, provided it is taken up soon, can lx 
passed by the Senate before Jan. 1. 

It must not be lost sight of, however, 
that this will by no means end the battle 
If the Senate amends the House bill be- 
fore passing it, as it is practically certain 
to do, it will then go to conference, and 
although prompt adoption of the con 
ference measure may be had in the Hous: 
the possibility of a second filibuster in 
the Senate is to be reckoned with. I: 
the present session of three months, no! 
only the shipping bill and the regula: 
annual appropriation bills, but other 
legislation is to be dealt with. 

The value of prompt action on th 
shipping bill cannot, therefore, be over- 
estimated. It is indicated that no filibus 
ter will be participated in by the Demo 
crats in the Senate; which should narrow 
the filibusters down to the ranks of the 
Republican opponents of the administra- 
tion, led by Senator La Follette. But. 
to succeed, the filibuster will probably 
have a hard road to travel, as there is 
every likelihood that tactics to prevent 
action on the bill will be met by the hold- 
—— continuous sessions 24 hours daily. 

he shipping bill as it passed the 
House was considerably changed from the 
measure as reported by the committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries. All of 
the amendments were adopted with the 
aid of administration Republican votes, 
and practically all of them were offered 
by the supporters of the bill, either with 
a view to strengthening the measure, or 
to meet legitimate opposition. 

The principal changes in the measure 
were: elimination of the provisions grant- 
ing an income tax rebate to the shipper 
on 5 ~ cent of the moneys paid by him 
for the carriage of goods on American 
vessels; no payments to be made out of 
the merchant marine fund of subsidies, 
except on appropriations made annually 
by Congress; decision accounting board; 
safeguards provided against railroad 
ownership for boats operated as common 
carriers on rivers and canals; exclusion 
from the benefits of the subsidy of cor- 
porations’ boats engaged in thé carriage 
of the products of those corporations; 
minimum tonnage of vessels qualified to 
receive subsidy reduced in the case of 
sailing vessels to 500 gross tons; Ship- 
ping Board’s authority to fix minimum 
rates in intercoastal trade rescinded. 


JouHn Marrinan. 








GRAIN BARGES WRECKED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The severe wind- 
storm that swept over New York state 
on Dec. 5 caught a fleet of five barges 
loaded with grain, moving from Buffalo 
to New York via the Barge Canal. The 
vessels were torn apart in Oneida Lake, 
and two were sunk, the others being 
stranded in sand 500 feet from shore. 
The cargo was 60,000 bus, and the dam- 
age is estimated at $100,000. About 10 
days previously six grain barges were 
destroyed on Oneida Lake, with a loss 
of $137,000. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





TENNESSEE MILLS BURN 

Nasuvittze, Tenn.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the flour and grist mills 
of the Cross Bridges (Tenn.) Milling 
Co., causing a loss estimated at $20,000, 
partly covered by insurance. The plant 
was owned by O. R. Graves and A. B. 
Abrams, and had been newly equipped the 
past year. The loss included 4,000 bus 
wheat. Cross Bridges is in Maury 
County Jonny Lerrer. 
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CHANGES IN TARIFF REGULATIONS 





Customs Division of Treasury Department Working Out Administrative 
Measures With Respect to Milling in Bond and Drawbacks on Im- 
ported Wheat Ground Into Flour for Export — Year Required 
for Task—Temporary Regulations Outlined 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 11—(Special 
Telegram)—The customs division of the 
Treasury department, which has in hand 
the matter of formulating administrative 
legislation for the new tariff, is now 
working on changes in the regulations 
with respect to milling in bond and draw- 
backs on imported wheat ground into 
flour for export. At the customs divi- 
sion, today, The Northwestern Miller cor- 
respondent was informed that the new 
regulations would probably not be ready 
for issuance for nearly a year, and that 
meantime the old regulations had been 
tentatively modified to correspond to the 
provisions of the new tariff. 

The customs division is enforcing only 
one important change thus far in the 
matter of milling in bond. Under the 
old tariff both byproducts and waste 
products were joined, and the regula- 
tions permitted their withdrawal into 
domestic markets on payment of the 
regular duties on the importation of such 
products. Under the new legislation 
and regulations the establishment mill- 
ing in bond may withdraw byproducts 
on payment of the duties as if they were 
imported, and it may destroy waste prod- 
ucts under government supervision. 

There has been practically no further 
change thus far in the regulations on 
milling in bond, officials said. Substan- 
tially the regulations in force prescribe 
that the entire product of an establish- 
ment milling in bond must be exported, 
save byproducts and wastes, regarding 
which the rules have already been cited. 
The manufactory milling in bond must be 
bonded as a “customs bonded manufac- 
turing warehouse.” It must file also an 
accurate formula describing in detail the 
ingredients of the export mixture, and it 
must adhere to this formula strictly in 
its output. 

In the matter of drawbacks on im- 
ported wheat ground into flour for ex- 
port the new tariff and the tentative reg- 
ulations now in force prescribe that at 
least 30 per cent of domestic wheat must 
go into the export flour. Millers comply- 
ing with the new specifications may ob- 
tain drawback and 99 per cent of duties 
paid on imported wheat. It is neces- 
sary, however, before drawbacks are al- 
lowed, for the establishment to file an 
application with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. On receipt of this the cus- 
toms division makes an investigation of 
the operation of the mill involved, with 
regard especially to the character of 
the records kept by the concern. If 
these records are inadequate to supply 
the treasurer with complete information 
on the percentage of imported wheat in 
the export flour blend, officials of the 
customs division then assist the miller to 
install a satisfactory system of records. 
On compliance with the approved record 
keeping, the concern is then given the 
drawback privilege. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW FLEET OF GRAIN CARRIERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Announcement is 
made that the Eastern Steamship Co., 
Ltd., was incorporated at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, on Dec. 5. The following are the 
officers and directors: Nisbet Grammer, 
president; John J. Rammacher, vice 
president and treasurer; Edwin T. Doug- 
lass, vice president; George J. Grammer, 
John J. Boland; Norman B. Macpher- 
son, secretary. Boland & Cornelius, of 
Buffalo, will be the managers. 

The Eastern Steamship Co., Ltd., has 
contracted in England and Scotland for 
the construction of a fleet of 10 steel 
vessels, each of maximum Welland Canal 
size. They will be 253 feet long, 43 feet 
3 inches beam, with a molded depth of 
20 feet, and will have 1,000 h-p triple 
expansion engines. The shipyards will 
make delivery in April and May, 1923. 

All of these vessels are expected to 
reach Montreal before June 1, next, and 
will engage in the transportation of grain 
from Buffalo and Port Colborne to 
Montreal, and in the carrying of coal 
from Lake Erie ports to the St. Law- 


rence River. They will also be available 
for cargoes on the Great Lakes. They 
will be the finest and largest boats of 
their class, and will carry 90,000 bus of 
wheat on 14-foot Welland Canal draft, 
or 96,000 bus of corn. They will be op- 
erated under Canadian registry. 

The bringing of this fleet of vessels to 
the Great Lakes is expected to have an 
important influence upon the movement 
of grain to the seaboard, and will assist 
materially in avoiding congestion at Buf- 
falo and Port Colborne. 

E. Bancasser. 





AMERICAN TRAFFIC MEN MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America was held at the Statler Hotel, 
in this city on Dec. 5 and 6, and was 
attended by representatives of 37 clubs. 
The organization was established at a 
meeting in New York last May. 

Two resolutions of importance were 
adopted by the association, one express- 
ing the belief that appointments to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be made “with a sole view to the fitness 
of the appointees,” and the other urging 
that the statesmen of the country op- 
pose the attacks on the transportation 
act of 1920. 

In adopting the first of these resolu- 
tions it was stated that the appointees 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are charged with duties which are of the 
utmost importance to both shippers and 
carriers, and by all means should be men 
of experience in transportation matters. 

In the second resolution it was charged 
that “a radical element in Congress and 
elsewhere contemplates an assault upon 
the transportation act, which is in dan- 

r of resulting in harmful instead of 
helpful legislation.” 

The feature address of the convention 
was delivered by Dr. John Wesley Hill, 
chancellor of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, New York, at a banquet given by 
the St. Louis Traffic Club, Tuesday eve- 
ning, which was attended by nearly 600 
members of the clubs and their guests. 
Dr. Hill, in speaking of government con- 
trol of railroads, said, among other 
things: 

“We have had a recent experiment in 
government control of railroads in this 
country that should blaze in our history 


as a red light of warning against that 
phase of state socialism for all time to 
come. It cost the government $1,700,- 
000,000, now a part of the huge burden 
of taxation beneath which the people are 
struggling. It reduced the railroads to 
streaks of rust and worthless junk. They 
will not fully recover from the wreck for 
a quarter of a century. 

“The transfer of railroads to govern- 
ment ownership would be the last step this 
side of state socialism. It would inevit- 
ably be followed by state ownership of 
the land and the mines and, with the 
fundamental instrumentalities of pro- 
duction and transportation in the hands 
of the government, individualism would 
cease to be a factor in the development 
of our civilization, and our form of gov- 
ernment, built upon the principle of rep- 
resentation, would of necessity resolve it- 
self into an autocracy, for that is ex- 
actly what socialism means.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OKLAHOMA MILL BURNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The mill building 
of the Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. was completely destroyed by fire 
Tuesday night, Dec. 5. The loss was esti- 
mated at $25,000, part of which was cov- 
ered by insurance. The cause of the 
fire is undetermined. 

The soe: of the plant were ar- 
ranged in a line, with a brick power 
house, then the mill proper, the ware- 
house, and the elevator. The latter three 
buildin were of frame construction 
and adjoined closely, but the blaze was 
confined to the mill building, without 
loss to the others. About 1,000 bus 
of wheat in the tempering bins were de- 


-— 
e mill was built about 1902, and 
was of 300 bbls capacity, operated by 
steam. No announcement has been made 
of future building plans. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





ELEVATOR FOR WALNUT CREEK 
COMPANY 


The recently completed 225,000-bu con- 
crete elevator of the Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, is one of 
the most modern in the Southwest. Ten 
tanks have been built, with 16 allowed 
for in the plan. . The additional six will 
be built whenever conditions warrant 
more capacity. 

The headhouse is 28x32x113 feet, and 
the storage annex 37x157x90, the latter 
dimension in each case being the height. 
The tanks are 17 feet outside diameter 
and 16 feet inside. The 39 bins range 
in size from 444 to 12,000 bus capacity. 
Many of them are of the single carload 
size, which permits the handling of grain 
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of various grades and conditions. <A 
milling bin, large enough to hold wheat 
for one day’s run, has been placed in the 
upper part of one of the tanks. The 
grain is drawn from this bin through a 
trussed well casing into an automatic 
scale located in the small concrete build- 
ing outside the mill headhouse. From 
there it is taken into the mill proper as 
required. 

Grain going into the elevator is ele- 
vated by four legs, one having a capac- 
ity of 1,500 bus and the others of 4,000 
bus each. The bins in the storage an- 
nex are filled and emptied by means of 
14-inch screw conveyors. The headhouse 
bins are filled by steel trolley spouts. 

Dust from the cleaners is trunked to 
metal dust collectors located in a ven- 
tilated dusthouse. All screenings are ele- 
vated and sacked or placed in bins. 

All machinery is electrically driven by 
10 individual motors. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, built 
the elevator. 





FARM CREDIT PROPOSALS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Two additional 
plans for further extending farm credit 
facilities have been laid before Congress. 
One measure, amending the farm loan 
act to By ay additional credits, was 
proposed by Senator Norbeck, Republi- 
can, of South Dakota, and Congressman 
Strong, Republican, of Kansas. An- 
other, introduced by Senator Norbeck 
and Congressman A. P. Nelson, of Wis- 
consin, would authorize the War Finance 
Corporation to make loans to foreign - 
purchasers of American farm products. 

Increase from $10,000 to $25,000 of the 
maximum loan which can be made to 
the individual farmer by co-operative 
farm land banks is one of the principal 
features of the Norbeck-Strong bill. 
Such loans, under the new bill, would be 
available for security on machinery and 
other debts of borrowers, and not lim- 
ited, as in the present law, to land and 
buildings. 

The Norbeck-Nelson foreign loan bill 
would create a revolving fund of $200,- 
000 to negotiate sales of American prod- 
ucts. The bill authorizes the War Finance 
Corporation to purchase drafts or other 
instruments of credit against grain ship- 
ments abroad, to be drawn against and 
guaranteed by “good, reputable foreign 
importers, and then guaranteed by the 
foreign government where the grain is 
shipped.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Austrian harvests are estimated at 
about 7 per cent under 1921. Over 16,- 
000,000 bus wheat and rye will have to 
be imported. 














New Elevator of the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas 
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WHEAT NEEDS OF EUROPE 


640,000,000 Bus Estimated Imports for Cur- 
rent Cereal Year—Eastern European 
States Will Supply About 3 Per Cent 


The wheat export capacity of all Euro- 
pean countries during the present cereal 
year will probably not exceed 20,000,000 
bus, according to cable dispatches from 
Alfred P. Dennis to the Department of 
Commerce, from Paris. The modest 
wheat surplus of Poland is of inferior 
milling quality; Hungary’s flour exports 
will be moderate and at the expense of 
home consumption. The wheat crops of 
Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria are satisfac- 
tory, but the export capacity of those 
countries is greatly impaired by the poor 
corn harvests. A disappointing corn crop 
in Roumania will also curtail the exports 
of wheat from that country. Reports 
still persist that small amounts of grain 
will be exported from the Ukraine, but 
the meager surpluses in that province will 
be more than canceled by the deficiencies 
in other regions of Russia, and to meet 
the local famine condition imports of 
grain may be required before the next 
harvest. 

European wheat imports for the cur- 
rent cereal year are estimated at 640,000,- 
000 bus. Under pre-war conditions about 
250,000,000 bus would have been available 
from intracontinental sources for the un- 
der-provisioned countries of western and 
central Europe. At the present time the 
export capacity of those states of eastern 
Europe producing surplus grain is only 
3 per cent of the import requirements of 
Europe, compared with 40 per cent before 
the war. 

The Italian government has decided to 
continue the suspension of the import 
duty on wheat for an indefinite period. 
Owing to large accumulated stocks it is 
estimated that Italy will not need to im- 
port more than 72,000,000 bus of wheat 
during the balance of the cereal year. 
The wheat stocks of Great Britain are 
abnormally low; buyers are holding off, 
hoping for lower prices in view of the 
big crop about to be harvested in Ar- 
gentina. Heavy stocks of grain have ac- 
cumulated in Spain, and a limitation upon 
further imports has been imposed. In 
Czecho-Slovakia the grain import require- 
ments for the current cereal year are 
estimated at 600,000 tons, which will be 
more than balanced by the heavy exports 
of sugar and barley. 

The revised official figures of Germany 
confirm the prognostication that there 
would be a severe reduction in the crops 
of bread grains, compared to last year. 
The Saxon government proposes a 10 per 
cent admixture of potato flour. with bread 
flour, and prohibition of the use of native 
bread grains by the manufacturers of 
beer. It is announced that rationing of 
bread flour and sugar will be reintro- 
duced in German Silesia. Increased au- 
tumn grain sowing in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Spain is re- 
ported. 

On account of the excessive recent 
rains, a reduction in acreage is reported 
in Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria. 
From Roumania comes an extremely un- 
favorable account of the wheat acreage, 
which is reported to be 40 per cent less 
than that of last autumn, and the condi- 
tion of the new sowing in Germany is also 
stated as unpropitious. The same state 
of affairs is true regarding the Russian 
situation, where the winter grain acreage 
is estimated at 16 per cent under last 
year’s. This decline is attributed chiefly 
to lack of work horses and oxen. 

The widespread agricultural depression 
in Europe has been brought about by the 
two successive unfavorable seasons which 
have been experienced. The British farm- 
ers are clamoring for aid from the state, 
which they may receive in the form of 
lighter local taxes rather than in tariff 
protection measures. The Spanish farm- 
er, too, is demanding aid in the form 
of increased protection against foreign 
competition. In Belgium the farmers 
complain that the prices received for their 
grain are not commensurate with the in- 
creased cost of growing, citing, as an in- 
stance of this increase, the high wages 
of farm laborers and the scarcity of field 
hands. The German farmers are discour- 





aged by the state requisitioning of their 
grain at cut-rate prices. The agricultural 
recovery in the Danubian basin is re- 
tarded by the introduction of various 


forms of state control, which further the 
interests of the consumer rather than 
those of the producer of food. 

In general, the present indications do 
not point to any significant expansion in 
areas devoted to European autumn-sown 
grains. 


OPPOSE RAILWAY MERGER 


Western Shippers Continue Their Fight 
Against Consolidation of Central and 
Union Pacific Lines 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Western ship- 
pers are continuing their fight before 
the ._ Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the proposed consolidation of 
the Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
railroads. Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
is taking a prominent part in the pres- 
entation of the shippers’ opposition to 
the projected domination of the Central 
Pacific by the Union Pacific, whose Ore- 
gon Short Line runs through Idaho. 

Appearing as a witness before the 
Commission, Senator Gooding presented 
the following argument in behalf of 
Idaho shippers: 

“Through a closed door policy, the 
Union Pacific has closed the gateway at 








the Oregon Short Line’s monopoly ex- 
ists. This year the conditions are a 
little more serious than they have been 
in the past, and there is no doubt that 
the railroad strike has accentuated the 
car shortage at the present time. 

“This year it is estimated that there 
will be something like 8,000 cars of po- 
tatoes rot in the ground, owing to car 
shortage, high freight rates and low 
prices. There has been a great loss in 
fruit this year on account of car short- 
age. I understand that in some cases 
the ‘fruit has been left unpicked upon 
the trees, and much has been stored in 
warehouses that is now waiting for cars 
to transport it to market. 

“At times this year the grain eleva- 
tors were forced to suspend the buying 
of grain, from the fact that the eleva- 
tors were overflowing and there were no 
cars to move the grain to market. I saw 
wheat on the Camas prairie, which is 
served by the Oregon Short Line, that 
had been piled up in the fields for more 
than two months waiting for cars. When 
I left Idaho, on Nov. 15, some of this 
grain was still in the fields waiting for 
transportation. 

“Practically all of the farm products 
of Idaho for the past 20 years have suf- 












of 1909: 

Final 
Wheat, Bei C8 1G... . ccccscccccs 30c 
Wheat flour, 100 lbs. ose Fue 
Semolina, 100 lbs...... 78c 
Bran, shorts, etc., ton. 15% 
Corn, bu 56 lbs coe 6180 
Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs... 30c 


Cate, Bu 8B IBS. ccccccccccccace 1l5c 





Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 
SUD Kon n'e dd nee nesesesceeces 80c 
MLR BUerreerrr eee ee 15c 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs 45c 
Barley, bu 48 lbs.......... 20c 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs....... a. 10c 
Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs....... 50c 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 
OUD. 005606 0b si 500 08040008 $2.00 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 
D cvccccccccescecsecesece 10c 
Unground screenings, etc., ton. 10% 
Ground screenings, ton........ 10% 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc..... 20% 
Biscuits, cakes, etc..........++ 30% 
Flaxseed, bu 66 Ibs........+.+. 40c 
Lilmeeed G8; 1D cccctccccccevecce 3.3¢ 
Bread (yeast) .......+seeeeeee Free 


United States. 


meal, 100 lbs, 50c; potatoes, white, 





COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Provisions of the 1922 tariff bill as finally passed, compared with those of the 
bill as passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives, of the emergency 
tariff law supplementing the Underwood law, and of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 


Emergency wood Aldrich 

Senate House 1921 1913 1909 
30c 25c 35c *Free 25c 
78¢c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
78¢c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
10% $1.50 oés *Free 20% 
20c l5c 15c Free 15c 
80c 30c 006 Free 40c 
1l6c 10c eae 6c 15c 
90c 60c 30c $1.00 
16c 10c Free 10c 
45c 30c Free 50c 
20c 15c 15c 30c 
10c 30c Free 15c 
50c 50c Free 25% 
$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $1.50 
10c 10c ove 8c 10c 
10% 75c Free $1.50 
75c «$1.50 Free 75c 
25% 17% Free 25% 
30% 28% ane 25% 20% 
40c 25c 30c 20c 25c 
3.5¢ 2.5¢ ° 1.3c 2c 
15% Free Free Free 


*Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45c per bb! on 
wheat flour, and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports 
from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the 


Among other duties provided by the new measure are: barley flour, etc., 100 
Ibs, $2; rice, paddy or rough, 100 Ibs, $1; 
100 lbs, 50c. 


Under- Payne- 


rice, milled, 100 lbs, $2; rice flour and 








Ogden, Denver, and to the north at 
Butte. No other railroads are permitted 
to participate in the freight originating 
in the territory over which the Oregon 
Short Line has a monopoly. I do not 
believe it will ever be possible to give 
the people of Idaho proper railroad 
service when we are forced to depend 
entirely upon one road—the Union Pa- 
cific—with its long haul, for when freight 
cars reach the congested condition in 
the East and get into or beyond what is 
called the neck of the bottle, I think 
even those who are not railroad men 
realize that there is some difficulty in 
getting cars returned to the West. 

“With the fixed policy of the Union 
Pacific never to haul empty cars in any 
direction when it is possible to avoid it, 
regardless of the service it gives to the 
people in those communities over which 
it has a monopoly, it is not hard to un- 
derstand how the people of my state 
have suffered from lack of proper trans- 
portation to carry their products to 
market, which has done much to retard 
the growth and development of Idaho. 

“Anything that would tend to in- 
crease the Union Pacific’s monopoly over 
the territory it now controls or that 
would add new territory to that monop- 
oly, would, in my judgment, be a crime, 
and an outrage on the people of my 
state, and all the people over which the 
Oregon Short Line now enforces its 
monopoly. 

“For the last 20 years there has been 
more or less of a car shortage almost 
every year to handle the farm and range 
products in that territory over which 


fered more or less through the utter 
failure of the Oregon Short Line to meet 
the needs of the people of that state by 
furnishing proper transportation to 
carry the farm and range products to 
market. 

“No emg crime was ever committed 
than when this government ordered two 
horizontal raises on all freight rates, re- 
— of how high the rates were or 

ow long the haul, and unless Idaho is 
given relief from these excessive freight 
rates that now exist, which I am sure are 
not required in order to give these roads 
that serve Idaho a fair and reasonable 
return for their investment, the state of 
Idaho will go backward instead of for- 
ward, for the burden is too great for 
the people to carry.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ MEETING 

New York, N. Y.,. Dec. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the New York state wholesale bakers was 
successfully held here on Dec. 11 and 
12, with about 100 attending. Many 
problems of the trade were discussed. 

The gathering expressed itself as fa- 
vorable to the enactment of a law estab- 
lishing the pound, or multiple thereof, as 
a basis for the sale of bread. 

Among the notable addresses were 
those of Dr. Royal S. Copeland, senator- 
elect from New York, and Julian M. 
Livingston, chairman of the American 
Institute of Baking committee. 

Alfred W. (“Branny”) McCann ful- 
minated on the subject of pure foods, 
using his big oratorical guns continu- 





ously, and with a barrage of white flour 
killed the usual number of rats and 
pigeons. 

W. QuacKENBUsH. 


SALE OF MILL PROPERTIES 


Foreclosure of Portland Flour Mills Co. Hold- 
ings in Oregon as Step in Sperry 
Company’s Purchase 


Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—By bidding an aggregate of 
$1,172,670 for the properties of the Port- 
land Flour Mills Co. in this county, 
Attorney Wallace McCamant, on behalf 
of a committee holding $3,000,000 of the 
outstanding bonds, this morning acquired 
title at the sheriff’s foreclosure sale. 

In parcels, the real property sold under 
the hammer is the original Albina Flour 
Mills, for which Mr. McCamant offered 
$217,270; the Olympic Feed & Cereal Mill, 
bid in for $201,400; a piece of land on the 
East Side upon which the liquidating 
company has an unpaid purchase price 
lien, $4,000. 

All of the company’s personal property 
in this county was bid in without compe- 
tition for $750,000. This consisted of 
flour, grain, bills receivable, trademarks, 
good-will, warehouse leases and movables. 

At four previous sales held since Dec. 
1, the sole bidder was Mr. McCamant for 
properties offered in Oregon outside of 
Portland. These sales were held at Al- 
bany, where the sheriff’s auction realized 
$15,000; at Forest Grove, $2,500; at Me- 
tolius, $7,500, and at Condon, $5,000. On 
Dec. 8 a court in Washington is expected 
to assent to the sale of nearly threescore 
mills and elevators in that state. 

By the middle of January Mr. Mc- 
Camant expects to have the matter in 
condition to complete the sale to the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. As- 
senting bondholders will receive 100 cents 
on the dollar in 7 per cent Sperry pre- 
ferred stock. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the bondholders have assented to the sale. 

The Sperry concern has announced its 
intention of operating the mills as they 
have been in the past, using the same 
trademark brand and keeping the insti- 
tution largely a Portland concern. 


J. M. Lownspate. 











NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 
Cuicaco, Irt.—The following schedule 
of package differentials, effective Dec. 
16, 1922, has just been issued by the 
Millers’ National Federation. It is the 
third of the 1922 series, and supersedes 
that of June 12, 1922: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 





Weight No. *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential to bbl sacks 

196 wood $ .55 over 

98 wood 1.40 over 

140 jute .10 under 

98 jute basis 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton -10 under 2 

49 cotton : ).. ee Serer $0.10 
48 cotton -10 over Gi vsseicwee .10 
24% cotton -40 over Gicicseves -10 
24 cotton .30 over Biccs saves -10 
12% cotton -60 over arr re 15 
12 cotton .50 over BBs cecbecs 15 
10 cotton -90 over ,) See -20 
9.8 cotton -90 over TO nvwevedes -20 
8 cotton -90 over Os viass vee -25 
7 cotton 1.00 over LEER .30 
6 cotton 1.00 over SB. ciccwes .30 
5 cotton 1.50 over SEL -40 
4.9 cotton 1.50 over WO es vices 40 
1 cotton 1.50 over OBv cevenees 45 
3% cotton 1.70 over Ba civcccone -50 
3 cotton 1.80 over — re -55 

cotton 2.70 over SEL -70 
49 paper basis Gar ccosced -10 
48 paper -10 under Guovccvecce -10 
24% paper .10 over Done é Canes 15 
24 paper basis Dx sasesece -15 
12% paper .380 over Faroe -20 
12 paper .20 over | POYeereee -20 
10 paper .60 over eee -25 
8 paper .80 over rT .380 
paper -50 over , SOLES -80 

6 paper .50 over  eererrs -85 
5 paper .90 over 40.. co. «<—- 
4 paper -70 over 48.. -50 
3% paper 1.00 over 66.. vo ae 
3 paper 1.00 over 96. sicvertors 55 
2 paper 1.60 over Devseeseese .80 
*Charge over bulk price for packing in 


buyer’s sacks. 
Additional charge per barrel for outside 


envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 20c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 30c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 
to bbl), 30c. 


All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 25c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price.shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 15c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer's 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either may have been specified at time of 
sale, except as may be agreed to by buyer 
and seller at time of shipment. 
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The combined flour sales of Minneap- 
olis mills for the week ending Dec. 9 fell 
much below the quantity produced. De- 
mand was very spotted. On several days 
there was little or none, but on three 
days there was fair inquiry, notably on 
Dec. 6 and 7. The strength on these 
days brought in some business, but buy- 
ers’ requirements were easily satisfied, 
and since then there has been little do- 
ing. The business booked came largely 
from eastern bakers, some of whom 
placed orders for good-sized lots for 60- 
to 90-day shipments. 

According to the best information ob- 
tainable, the trade, particularly in the 
East, is well supplied with flour. De- 
layed lake-and-rail shipments are arriv- 
ing at destination. The result is that 
many in the trade are at present over- 
stocked. Millers are of the opinion that 
little or no activity will be displayed un- 
til after stock taking or, at the earliest, 
Jan. 15. In the meantime, distributors 
who specialize in family patents are ex- 
pected to buy sparingly. This class of 
trade, however, is not as well supplied as 
are bakers. 

Clears are still in urgent request. 
First and fancy clears are moving very 
freely, and a good many mill# are over- 
sold on these grades. The same is also 
true to an extent on second clear. 

Shipping directions are coming in free- 
ly, and city mills, at least, report box 
cars as more plentiful. A number of 
country mills the past week, however, re- 
port curtailed operations on account of 
the scarcity of empties. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.75 
@740 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
second patent $6.40@6.65, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.85, first clear $5@ 
5.40, second clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report a good day-to- 
day demand from domestic trade. Maca- 
roni manufacturers are all operating 
close to capacity, and are ordering out 
flour freely. In consequence, semolinas 
are fairly strong in price. Durum clears, 
however, are not moving very freely, and 
mills are beginning to accumulate sup- 
plies of this grade. At that, however, 
there is a little export inquiry for them. 
One mill reports the sale of one lot of 
2,000 bbls, and two or three small lots 
of 200 to 300 bbls to exporters in the 
last week. No direct inquiry is reported. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, durum flour $4.80@4.95, clears 
$4.10@4.95, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed continues disap- 
pointing. Notwithstanding the dearth of 
offerings from mills and the fact that de- 
liveries have been light, inquiry is below 
normal, The colder weather of the last 
week has not stimulated the demand in 
the West as was expected. Jobbers are 
beginning to feel that the expected buy- 
ing may not materialize now until after 
Jan. 1. Rumor has it that there is still 
plenty of bran and standard middlings 
in store in the West that have not been 
sold. In the East the trade is represent- 
ed as being well supplied, with plenty 
of feed that was delayed in transit now 
getting through to destination. 

Heavier feeds are steadier than are 
bran and standard middlings. Mills 
quote bran and standard middlings at 
$22.50 ton, flour middlings $26.50@27, 
red dog $29@30, and rye middlings $22, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. The 


minimum on jobbers’ quotations is 25@ 
50c ton under mill prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1914 were in operation Dec. 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E, 
F and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Dec,: 4-9 .occcvecee 560,400 343,432 61 
Previous week ..... 560,400 363,092 64 
VOOP OBO occccesese 546,000 183,120 33 
Two years ago..... 546,000 296,545 54 
Three years ago.... 546,000 361,720 66 
Four years ago..... 546,000 443,260 84 
Five years ago..... 546,000 346,490 68 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


No. capacity output of ac- 
mills bbls for week tivity 
61 


Dec. 4-9 ....... 45 303,240 187,343 

Previous week.. 54 366,840 206,191 56 
YeOar QBO .c.cee 63 421,890 174,325 40 
Two years ago.. 61 411,390 199,214 48 
Three years ago 62 392,610 218,497 55 
Four years ago. 66 346,350 293,236 84 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
9, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ... 3,725 678 2,640 2,701 
Duluth .......--. 1,902 932 1,412 142 





Totals ....... 5,627 1,610 4,052 2,843 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 9, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis .. 55,757 47,048 48,539 50,597 
Duluth ....... 36,957 31,895 27,694 9,444 











ee 92,714 78,943 76,234 60,041 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Dec. 9, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,335 6,809 ~ 7,963 7,993 
Duluth ......-- 1,658 1,674 742 2,567 
Totals ....... 5,993 8,483 8,705 10,560 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is quoted at $#449@50 
ton in sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
and is very firm on this basis. Arrivals 
of flaxseed are decreasing, and have 
brought about a gradual reduction in 
operations, until now Minneapolis lin- 
seed mills are not running much more 
than one third capacity. It is reported 
that the local linseed mills carried over, 
from November, shipping directions on 
several thousand tons of oil meal. Re- 
sellers have made fairly heavy sales this 
month, and are now approaching the end 
of their holdings. Under the circum- 
stances, bearish talk is not unexpected, 
but the technical tone of the market is 
strong and no recession in values is 
looked for. 


WHEAT MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


Representatives of co-operative wheat 
marketing associations of 10 states, meet- 
ing in Minneapolis on Dec. 8, perfected 
the organization of the American Wheat 
Growers, Associated, which will become 
operative as soon as it is approved by 
the several state associations around 
which it will be built. 

It is planned to torm supplementary 
organizations in states where none ex- 


ist now, and men back of the movement 
hope to pool at least 200,000,000 bus, or 
approximately one fourth of next year’s 
wheat crop. 

The members of the committee to 
draft constitution and bylaws include 
George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed; George E. Duis, North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, Grand 
Forks, N. D., and W. H. McGreavey, 
secretary of the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, Carmen, Okla. 


THE MILLIS OF ALBERT LEA COMPANY 


William Fulton, president, and P. M. 
Marshall, secretary, of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, have resigned 
as such, effective next month, and on 
Feb. 1 will take active charge of the 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., of which they 
are president and vice president, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Fulton came to Minneapolis 10 
years ago to manage the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., as it was then known. The 
company at that time owned the Gardner 
mill at Hastings, Minn., but afterwards 
acquired the Christian mill at Shakopee, 
Minn. Under Mr. Fulton’s aggressive 
management and leadership the business 
has been developed from 900 bbls to 4,000 
bbls daily capacity, and won for the com- 
pany an enviable reputation for the qual- 
ity of its products. During practically 
this entire period Mr. Marshall has been 
Mr. Fulton’s right hand man, and largely 
responsible for the company’s sales 
policy. 

Messrs. Fulton and Marshall have for 
some time had control of the mill at Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., and recently took over 
the Dakota mill in Minneapolis, formerly 
owned by the National Milling Co. This 
mill has been overhauled, and started 
operations Dec, 8. The combined capac- 
ity of both plants is in excess of 2,000 
bbls daily. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co. has been 
incorporated, with $400,000 capital stock, 
and has opened an office at 418 Flour 
Exchange. The directors of the com- 
pany are William Fulton, P. M. Mar- 
shall, G. F. Ewe, Charles Bolles Rogers, 
and Walter G. Hudson. The latter three 
are principals in the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., one of the most responsible 
grain houses in Minneapolis. This gives 
the mill a strong grain connection, and 
the new company starts off very aus- 
piciously. 

Mr. Fulton, in behalf of the new com- 
pany, is now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a 1,000-bbl mill in Kansas, and 
expects to report the acquisition of such 
a plant at an early date. 


TRAFFIC CLUB’S ANNUAL BANQUET 


The tenth annual banquet of the Traf- 
fic Club of Minneapolis was held at the 
West Hotel, the evening of Dec. 7. The 
dinner was attended by upwards of 500, 
many of whom represented the milling 
and grain trades. President Charles L. 
Kennedy in his message reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the year, and stated that the 
club is now in such a healthy condition 
that arrangements for additional space 
are under way. He then introduced the 
chairman of the evening, J. L. McCaull, 
president of the McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 

Chairman McCaull in his opening re- 
marks said that the industrial equilibrium 
of the world was being slowly restored, 
and paid tribute to the railroad execu- 
tives of the country for the manly way 
in which they had faced their difficulties 
and were solving their problems. He 
facetiously referred to the shortage of 
box cars, saying that during the past few 
months the average shipper would glad- 
ly have swapped his patrimony for an 
empty, but that, like Esau of old, he 
would have later found out that he had 
exchanged his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

J. A. O. Preus, governor of Minne- 
sota, the first speaker of the evening, 
said that the farmers of the Northwest 
were not complaining so much over the 
price they receive for their products as 
the price they have to pay for necessities 
they have to buy. He said that some- 
thing would have to be done in the way 
of ——- freight rates or else reduc- 
ing the middlemen’s profits on the com- 
modities the farmer has to buy. Gover- 
nor Preus touched on the proposed St. 
Lawrence deep waterway, saying that 
the farmers of the Northwest need 
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cheaper and better facilities for moving 
their products to the seaboard. He add- 
ed that, with the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway, grain could be moved from 
Duluth to New York at a saving of 
from 5c to 10c bu over present rates. 

Colonel George E. Leach, mayor of 
Minneapolis, and Arthur E. Nelson, may- 
or of St. Paul, were among the speakers. 

The guest and chief speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Charles A. Eaton, of 
New York, president of the American 
Educational Association, who spoke on 
“America’s Greatest Need.” He said 
this was not money, transportation or 
anything material. America’s greatest 
need, in his estimation, is intelligence 
and character among the people. Lack- 
ing that, he said, we will have nothing in 
the days to come. Dr. Eaton said that 
the dead hand of the reactionary is as 
bad as the red hand of the radical; that 
the destiny of the country is in the hands 
of the far-sighted business men who 
have power and vision enough to usher 
in a new age. 

He added: “This country stands with 
the British Empire representing a cer- 
tain type of civilization. We alone of 
all the nations have succeeded fairly 
well in solving the problem of free self- 
government, under democratic institu- 
tions, with a representative form of gov- 
ernment. However, we have got to 
make our choice over again. We have 
got to choose between Anglo-Saxon indi- 
vidualism or turn the leadership over to 
idealists from places like Russia, that 
never has drawn a free breath. Russia 
has existed, since the Soviet was. estab- 
lished, on the accumulations of the cap- 
italistic system, and when these accumu- 
lations are used up that country will 
either have. to bring in outside capital 
or go into chaos. 

“One of the most menacing movements 
sweeping over America today is the 
opinion that government must interfere 
with the affairs of the individual and 
with the business interests of the country. 
One of my firm convictions is that the 
more socialism we have in America the 
worse off we will be. Our form of gov- 
ernment is not designed to handle ex- 
ploitations in government. The Anglo- 
Saxon theory of government is for the 
purpose of guarding the citizen in his 
rights, and the less the government in- 
terferes with the business man’s private 
interests the better off we will be.” 

Dr. Eaton cited government control 
of the railroads during the war and op- 


‘ eration of steamships since then as in- 


stances proving that our government is 
not adapted for the purposes of state 
socialism. 

A good many out-of-town millers at- 
tended the dinner, among them being H. 
C. Garvin, Winona; H. L. Beecher, New 
Ulm; G. W. Everett, Waseca; F. A. 
Ruenitz, Springfield; R. C. Tennant, 
Lake City; John Dengler, Red Wing. 

Among the prominent out-of-town 
transportation officials at the dinner 
were: James Webster, Chicago, assistant 
traffic manager New York Central Lines; 
H. J. Burgee, assistant general freight 
agent Big Four Route; E. J. Henry, 
Chicago, western traffic manager Lehigh 
Valley Railroad; J. D. Roth, Chicago, 
general western freight agent Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co; Frank A. 
Spink, Chicago, traffic manager Chicago 
& Western Indiana Railroad; Samuel 
W. Willson, Chicago, general western 
freight agent Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway; F. A. Curry, assistant gener- 
al freight agent, and L. L. Hyde, general 
freight and passenger agent, Lake Frie 
& Western Railroad, Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam A. Clemens, Chicago, travelling 
freight agent Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway; O. R. Bromley, Detroit, 
general freight agent Michigan Central 
Railroad; H. T. Yeaton, Chicago, Balti- 
more Steamship Co; Stuart A. Allen, 
Chicago, freight traffic manager Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; Archibald Fries, 
Baltimore, vice president Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; W. H. Johnson. general 
freight agent, and Edward Plummer, 
foreign freight agent, Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania System; H. P. Hathaway, Chi- 
cago, assistant general freight agent 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; V. D. Fort, 
assistant traffic manager, and W. Hay- 
wood, Chicago, general freight agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad; J. N. Gall, 
Chicago, general freight agent Boston 

(Continued on page 1220.) 
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The dullness that marked the flour 
trade a week ago was continued this 
week, and, so far as Kansas City mills 
were concerned, was somewhat intensi- 
fied. No class of trade bought to in- 
crease stocks, and the principal excuse 
for not buying was the approach of the 
inventory season. Mixed car sales were 
fair one or two days during the week; 
no large purchases were reported. Flour 
quotations remained unchanged in most 
instances, but a few millers cut prices of 
patents 10@1l5c bbl. The maintenance 
of prices was almost wholly without the 
support of buyers, however. 

An odd feature existed, inasmuch as a 
majority of Kansas mills reported im- 
provement in trade. Wichita mills, espe- 
cially, reported a fair to good volume of 
sales. The general trend of reports from 
over the Southwest, however, indicated a 
restricted business. 

Shipping directions were influenced by 
the same factors that governed new 
business. Most mills have a considerable 
amount of orders booked, but the ma- 
terial and somewhat sudden contraction 
in specifications left the mills’ running 
time for the remainder of the year in 
doubt. Kansas City millers do not an- 
ticipate any great increase in buying be- 
fore the first of the year, but it is their 
opinion that shipping directions should 
again be on the increase after the mid- 
dle of the month, as arrival at destina- 
tion would then be after inventories were 
completed, if the shipment had far to 
travel. 

Production of Kansas City mills this 
week was 7,000 bbls more than a week 
ago, plants running to 86 per cent of 
capacity. The 10-year average of Kan- 
sas City mills for this period is about 79 
per cent, but despite this showing sev- 
eral companies said they would be forced 
to close down to part time next week un- 
less a change of conditions occurred. 

Prices of first and fancy clear flour 
are unchanged from a week ago, and 
show considerable strength. The strength 
is due almost wholly to the scarcity of 
near-by offerings, as practically all south- 
western mills are well sold ahead on ex- 
port grades. Quotations in some in- 
stances were almost as high for clear as 
for straight grade. No export sales of 
consequence were reported by mills in 
this territory. 

No complaint was heard this week 
about shortage of cars, and the situation 
seems relieved, for the present at least. 
Shipments are also moving to destina- 
tion in better time than in recent weeks. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.15@6.60;.95 per cent, 
$5.75@6.15; straight, $5.50@6; first clear, 
$4.40@4.95; second clear, $4@4.25; low 
grade, $3.50@4. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec, 4-9 2... .c00e 132,900 114,329 86 
Previous week.... 132,900 107,246 80.6 
Veer O80 ..ccecee 105,900 78,700 74 
Two years ago.... 103,800 69,500 67 
Five-year average .......eseeeeeeece 79 
Ten-year average’: ... 1. eee e eee eeee 78.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 86 mills in Missouri, Ne- 


braska, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 





St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 4-9 wcccccose 507,030 351,543 69 
Previous week .... 505,230 372,042 73 
Year ago .......+. 492,330 265,749 63 
Two years ago.... 450,270 226,649 60 
Five-year Average ....s.ceccsseseees 70 
Ten-Year AVETAGS ...6eceessecsevese 76.9 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 21,356 bbls for the week ending 
Dec. 9. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair and 32 slow, 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dee. 4-9 wncccccccce 64,620 33,355 51.6 
Previous week ..... 64,620 39,764 61 
YOOr O80 .ccccccces 62,820 27,377 43 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 29,664 76 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


BOE, BAD cecasescrcrvievdcecegse 35,544 

PPOVIOUR WOOK ccc ccccnces 43,688 92 

WO OOD 0 dceesccccvecsaces 21,648 45 

SOO FORTS GHD cccccvivvecss 20,920 44 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices are unchanged, with 
the exception of a 50c decline in brown 
shorts. Demand was extremely light, 
weeny for shorts, and offerings com- 
paratively heavy. Whatever demand 
was apparent came from a scattered ter- 
ritory. Mixed car demand was fair. Al- 
though the market closed weak, a firm 
tone was in evidence the first part of this 
week, with sales of bran to the East, and 
of gray shorts to Texas. A few sales of 
bran were made for January shipment at 
prices around present levels. Mild tem- 
peratures continued over the Southwest 
most of the week, and this tended to re- 
strict extensive buying. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$22@22.50; brown shorts, $22.50@23; 
gray shorts, $26@26.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 50%,c November seaboard, via 
New York 59c; Belfast, Dublin, via New 
Orleans 501%,c November seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 5014c Novem- 
ber-December-January seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 58c; 
Antwerp, via New York 58c; Hamburg 
via New Orleans 471%4c, via New York 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,¢, 
via New York 53c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5814,c, via New York 52c. 


TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


Traffic representatives of 12 south- 
western mills met in Kansas City on Dec. 
8 to determine their action in the hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of testimony in. the Mis- 
sissippi valley rate case. The hearing 
will be Dec. 15 in St. Louis. The case 
involves rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado and the Southwest to New Or- 
leans, Memphis and other points in the 
Mississippi valley. Mills west of the Mis- 
souri River are opposing any attempt to 
advance these rates from their territory. 
Missouri River millers desire a restora- 
tion of the old relationship in rates be- 
tween Missouri River points and those 
farther west. The latter will meet in 
Kansas City, next Monday afternoon, to 
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decide upon their interests in the mat- 
ter. The hearing will be largely attend- 
ed by millers from this section. 

The following men were present at 
the meeting on Dec. 8: Glenn Moffet, 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; D. L. 
Mullen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; L. 
J. Smith, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; Roy Smith, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; A. E. Heiss, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; J. J. Mann, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and the following from 
Kansas City: L. M. Herndon, Rodney 
Milling Co; J. J. Hartnett, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co; M. L. Van Metre, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; R. C. Shoe- 
maker, Midland Flour Milling Co; G. A. 
Sturhaher, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; C. 
J. Kucera, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League; E. H. Hougeland, traf- 
fic counsel Southwestern Millers’ League. 


KANSAS WHEAT CONDITION 


Wheat is in “ to excellent condi- 
tion” over all the eastern half of the 
state, but in the western half it is gen- 
erally poor, according to the weekly bul- 
letin of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture. “Wheat is just beginning to 
come up and show green in the north 
central counties, and is not quite so far 
along in the western third,” the report 
says. “Elsewhere it generally covers the 
ground. It retains its green color, and 
will go into the winter in fine shape, ex- 
cept in the extreme western counties, 
where the rains have been light. Mild 
temperatures and high wind during the 
week tended to aggravate this condition 
in the west by drying out the ground 
still further.” 

Rainfall in Kansas last month was the 
greatest of any November, except one, 
in the history of the state, and it was 
the ninth mildest November on record, 
with a great deal more sunshine than 
usual, according to the weather bureau. 
Temperatures ranged above normal two 
thirds of the time, and for the state as 
a whole averaged three degrees above 
normal. 


PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH 


A newspaper dispatch from Little 
Rock, Ark., gives an optimistic view of 
conditions in that state and reflects the 
tenor of reports coming from many sec- 
tions of the South. Such improvement in 
trade factors over a wide area is thought 
by many millers to be a harbinger of 
an increased flour consumption. The re- 
port said, in part: 

“Encouraged by a cotton crop that in 
many sections doubled early estimates and 
is bringing 50 per cent more than the 
farmers expected when it was planted, 
the development of a new oil field that 
is bringing more than $100,000 daily into 
the state, and an improvement in the 
lumber industry that is unpreeedented, 
prosperity has come out of two years’ 
hiding and is causing merchants in the 
state to rub their eyes and pinch them- 
selves to be. sure conditions are actual 
and not a dream. 

“Merchants, after 10 months of calam- 

ity howling, during the worst of which 
they ordered winter and holiday stocks 
cautiously, are frantically wiring manu- 
facturers and jobbers for more goods 
and besieging the offices of railway 
freight agents for speedier shipments. 
Lumbermen are almost in tears because 
the car shortage is preventing them from 
filling more than 60 per cent of the 
orders they have booked. Good busi- 
ness appears to be back to stay. Mer- 
chants generally report sales in Novem- 
ber close to a record, and are expecting 
the heaviest holiday trade in history. 
. “When a call was issued for the condi- 
tion of banks at the close of business, 
Nov. 18, banks reported that deposits 
exceeded the previous record, made dur- 
ing the inflated year of 1919. In nearly 
every town in the state the deposits 
showed heavy gains, and the bills pay- 
able by banks were practically nothing. 
And that in the face of the fact that 
cotton now is selling for about 25c, while 
in 1919 it was 35@40c. 

“Prosperity is here, and probably over 
most of the western cotton belt.” 


PROTEST OKLAHOMA FLOUR RATES 
The Oklahoma Millers’ Association, 
acting in conjunction with the South- 


western Millers’ League, has filed a 
complaint before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission against the rates on 
flour from Oklahoma points to Galves- 
ton for export. The protest is based on 
the fact that such rates exceed the rates 
on wheat for export, and the differential 
is claimed to be unduly prejudicial to 
millers. No date has been set for the 
hearing of testimony. 

The discrepancy results from a decision 
of the Commission in a case brought by 
the corporation commission of Okla- 
homa, which reduced the rates on grain 
and hay on shipments from Oklahoma 
to Texas stations (domestic). This re- 
duction made the domestic rates on 
wheat below those for export. This 
was protested, and the export rates on 
wheat were reduced to a point in line 
with the domestic rates. Nothing was 
said in the new tariff concerning flour, 
and the present action is an attempt at 
correction. 

NOTES 

C. M. Hardenbergh left Kansas City 
Dec. 3 for a two weeks’ trip to eastern 
markets. 

J. B. Bonham, Kroger Grocer & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, visited millers here 
this week. 

W. P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., New York, spent a few days 
of this week in Kansas City. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, returned early this 
week from Chicago and St. Louis. 

J. R. Forsythe, president Longmont 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., was in Kansas City recently. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern represen- 
tative Nordyke & Marmon Co., was in 
Indianapolis, Ind., part of the week. 

George W. Merillat, manager William- 
son Milling Co. Clay Center, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City this week on 
his way to the East. He will be gone 
about two weeks. 

M. H. Stolzfus, who, with his brother, 
is the southwestern representative of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was married recently to Miss Lil- 
lian Gesell, of Olathe, Kansas. 

A. E. Huff, formerly a rate man for 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
has become traffic and sales manager for 
the United States Feed Mills Co., Kansas 
City. He succeeds J. W. Wiese, who is 
now with a local grain company. 

Frank Reser, Urbana, Mo., will re- 
build the 50-bbl plant of the Urbana 
Roller Mills, which burned recently. The 
new mill will be of the same capacity 
as the one destroyed. A light plant may 
also be installed with the new plant. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way to 
eastern markets. He will be gone three 
weeks, visiting central and southern 
states territory as well as the markets in 
the East. 


Representatives of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, have been investigating 
facilities and available sites here, with 
a view to locating a plant on the Mis- 
souri River. It is understood that defi- 
nite decision on the proposed step will 
not be made until later. 


The Kansas City Grain Club has ap- 
proved the plan of Albert W. Orr, a 
local attorney, to establish a credit bu- 
reau for the handling of disputed freight 
bills. Mr. Orr will operate the bureau 
independently of the Board of Trade, 
but the grain club will provide an ad- 
visory committee. 


Through freight rail and ocean service 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
seaboard has been promised shippers of 
the Southwest by the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway. J. F. Holden, vice presi- 
dent of the road, announces arrange- 
ments for fortnightly sailings between 
Port Arthur, Texas, and Newark, N. J., 
starting Dec. 16. 


George E. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., who has’ been 
in charge of the company’s European 
office in London, has returned to Kansas 
City. Mr. Hincke’s home is in Pinckney- 
ville, Ill. He will remain in the United 
States until February. He was accom- 
panied here by H. A. Laumaier, of St. 
Louis, a director of the Ismert-Hincke 
company. 

The Burlington Railroad has given no- 
tice that the old relationship in grain 
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rates between its Colorado stations and 
Omaha, and the Colorado stations and 
Kansas City, will be restored about Jan. 
1 or 2. Reductions were made effective 
from Colorado to Omaha Oct. 5, without 
a like reduction to Kansas City. This 
resulted in an additional advantage to 
Omaha in drawing grain from those sta- 
tions. 

H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector, port 
of Galveston, reports November clear- 
ances of grain from that port as follows: 
wheat, 1,429,676 bus, compared with 1,- 
934,200 a year ago; rye, 81,428, compared 
with 34,285. Since July 1 Galveston has 
cleared 10,323,693 bus wheat, compared 
with 36,379,118 a year ago. One of the 
features of the November business was 
the sailing of the steamer Emanuele 
Accame for Genoa with a cargo of 422,- 
342 bus wheat. This is said to have been 
the largest volume of grain ever carried 
out of a Gulf port. Most of the ships 
carry from 100,000 to 200,000 bus, and a 
few load up to 300,000. 


SALINA 


Production by Salina mills dropped off 
somewhat in the week ending Dec. 9, 
new business being very quiet, and prac- 
tically none was worked for export. 
Shipping directions were extremely hard 
to get. There was a good supply of 
wheat coming in all week. The car situa- 
tion has improved greatly. Most of the 
mills ran full time. Feed prices remained 
about the same. 

Prices paid for wheat at country sta- 
tions ranged 97c@$1 bu for top grades. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent $6@6.50, 95 per cent 
$5.60@6, and straight grades $5.50@5.90, 
in mixed cars. Bran, $1.15 per 100 lbs; 
brown shorts, $1.20@1.25; gray shorts, 
$1.40; white shorts, $1.55; mill-run, 
$1.171,. 

Output of the five Salina mills, with a 
total combined capacity of 46,200 bbls 
per week: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
86 


BO. NS cokes 605 aab'eew eee 39,637 

POG SEE écccsccccess 41,975 90 

EGE FOGF cicvcvccesvcvccnee 36,444 78 
NOTES 


John Morris, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited the Salina 
grain trade on Nov. 30. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in the eastern 
and central states on a business trip. 

J. T. Morgan, Neosho, Mo., salesman 
for the Western Star Mill Co., has taken 
the firm’s account for Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. 

Visitors to the western part of the 
state report crop conditions good, and 
prospects excellent for a bumper crop 
next year. 


T. B. Owens, representative for the 
Western Star Mill Co. in southwestern 
Kansas, has been transferred to Okla- 
homa, and will have his headquarters at 
Oklahoma City. 


A total of 295 cars of grain were re- 
ceived and inspected by the Salina office 
of the grain inspection bureau in the 
current week, or an average of 49 cars 
per day. The number is constantly in- 
creasing, with several cars of corn re- 
ceived lately and an occasional car or 
two of barley. 





OKLAHOMA 


An unusually slow movement of flour 
ba southwestern states was re- 
ported by millers in the week ending Dec. 
9. Reports of Gulf Coast mills said it 
was one of the dullest weeks of the year. 
Kansas reports were similar. For that 
reason principally both Texas and Okla- 
homa mills bought below the seasonal 
average of wheat. 

Dullness characterizes practically all 
lines of business in this territory, due 
to the near approach of the end of the 
year. The amount of cash in the hands 
of farmers is increasing, but they are 
not putting any of it into flour, and 
neither are country merchants. 

Every miller in Oklahoma and Texas 
who has expressed himself has said that 
business probably will not revive until 
after the first of the year, when both 
merchants and farmers will have access 
to more liberal banking credits and other 
industries will receive the impetus of a 
business revival. 
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Very little flour from Oklahoma and 
Texas went to Gulf ports for export 
during the current week, and only a 
small percentage of that moved was 
consigned to Europe. South American 
and Mexican business showed signs of a 
revival. In some countries of South 
America the price of Canadian flour has 
been increased nearly to a par with that 
asked by southwestern mills in those 
countries. Some exporting millers pre- 
dict that they will have an even break 
with Canadian millers early next year 
in the trade of foreign countries. 

Jose Montemayor, Mexican consul at 
Oklahoma City, reports that the Bank of 
Montreal has announced that it will 
establish a branch in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and this has given southwestern manu- 
facturers who ship to Mexico more con- 
fidence in the country’s financial stabil- 
ity. At the same time it was reported 
that the French bank in the City of Mex- 
ico and its 10 subsidiary banks through- 
out the republic are to reopen for busi- 
ness. Among these is one of the three 
banks in Monterey that failed. 

The exporting outlook was made 
brighter also by improvements in ex- 
change values in South American coun- 
tries, affecting both English and French 
money, and by the report that J. P. Mor- 
gan would return to Europe in December 
to make loans that would affect the buy- 
— many American commodities. 

o changes have been made in flour 
and millfeed prices by leading mills of 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS MEET 


The business situation in the South- 
west, with reference particularly to 
freight rates and forthcoming Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearings on 
rates, was discussed at a meeting in 
Oklahoma City, Thursday night, Dec. 7, 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ Association. 
The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent T. C. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., and 31 mem- 
bers attended. 

The relation of business in the South- 
west to that in other sections of the 
country and necessary rate adjustments 
were discussed in a speech by Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls. Mr. Kell had 
earlier in the day addressed the Okla- 
homa City Clearing House Association, 
which entertained officials of the federal 
reserve banks of the Kansas City and 
Dallas districts, and other bankers. 


NOTES 


A flour mill recently established at 
Raton, N. M., by business men of that 
town is reported operating at capacity. 

M. A. Wilkins, sales manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., is 
on a business tour of Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama leading points. 

W. E. Snow, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, who died 
recently in Atlanta, Ga., was reared in 
Magnolia, Ark., and the body was buried 
at Lewisville, Ark. 

H. Basore has resigned as manager of 
the Green Forest (Ark.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and has become manager of Basore 
Bros.’ mill at Kingston, Ark. Basore 
Bros. have mills also at Berryville and 
Urbanette, Ark. 

A large acreage of wheat has been 
planted in Wichita County, Texas, ac- 
cording to Guy R. Jones, county farm 
agent, and the condition of the crop for 
the season is the best in several years. 
Moisture is sufficient to last the crop for 
several months. 

The research department of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, New Orleans, re- 
ports that during October 246 cars less 
of flour and meal were received in that 
port than during August. There was a 
decrease also of 4,969 cars of wheat. 
Miscellaneous grains increased 582 cars, 
and corn 1,619. 

E. M. Dillon, Oklahoma City flour ex- 
porter, who has been in Cuba for sev- 
eral months, recently was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Cuba Sugar & Re- 
fining Corporation of Havana, which has 
acquired two sugar mills, a sugar re- 
finery and 5,000 acres of land. Mr. 
Dillon’s company, Dillon, Reade & Co., 
will continue in the flour business in the 
West Indies. 


The American Bag Co., of which M. 
M. Tenebaum, of Little Rock, Ark., is 
president, has opened a factory in that 


city. G. E. P. Murray, formerly presi- 
dent of the G. E. P. Murray Co., of 
New Orleans, has been elected general 
manager, and Charles Kurtze, formerly 
superintendent of the Louisiana Bag 
Corporation, is a new member of the 
board of directors. 


The recent federal-state crop report in 
Arkansas says that “considerable wheat 
is being planted in Mississippi County, 
especially in the southern half of the 
territory, with access to the new mill at 
Wilson. Baxter County reports it is 
still too dry for much wheat planting.” 
The report says there are complaints of 
a scarcity of corn in western counties 
that were affected by drouth. 


Fire damaged the plant of the King- 
fisher Mill & Elevator Co. at Kingfisher 
to the extent of between $35,000 and 
$50,000 recently. A. R. Lankard, presi- 
dent of the company, says insurance will 
cover most of the loss. The fire originat- 
ed on the second floor of the plant in a 
generator attached to the bleaching ma- 
chinery, and the fire department confined 
it principally to that floor. Consider- 
able damage was done by water, how- 
ever, to machinery and stock on the first 
floor, The plant will be closed during 
the rest of the season, and the company 
will go into the market for flour to fill 
its contracts. 


COLORADO 


Due to a rather dull wheat market, 
large quantities of flour recently ordered 
out, and the usual slowing up of trade 
at the approach of the holiday season, 
flour business is only fair, and most mills 
in this territory are down to a part-time 
run. A heavy demand is looked for after 
the first of the year, but for the next 30 
days bookings are not expected to be 
large. The car shortage in this section 
is a thing of the past, and mills have no 
difficulty in securing suitable equipment 
to make prompt shipment. 

Although the option market is some- 
what weaker, soft white wheat in the West 
still commands steady prices and there 
has been no reduction in flour. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent $5.70 
@5.80, self-rising flour $6.70@6.80, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The millfeed situation is practically 
unchanged, for, although demand has 
eased up somewhat, curtailed operation 
by mills has decreased the supply of bran 
and no difficulty has been experienced in 
disposing of all millfeed produced. Bran 
is worth $30 ton, f.0.b., Denver; and $32, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. 

Corn receipts still continue heavy, with 
practically no demand. Some time ago 
dealers were advised to buy more corn 
than the demand justified, and this ac- 
counts for the depression in Colorado 
just now. 


HARMONY AMONG MILLERS 


President W. N. Adams, in Address to Corn 
Millers’ Convention, Emphasizes Need 
of Friendly Co-operation 


Cuicaco, Int.—In his address before 
the sixth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Corn Millers’ Federation, held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 4-5, an 
account of which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of Dec. 6, President W. 
N. Adams, of Arkadelphia, Ark., made a 
plea for co-operation, cohesion and con- 
cord in the corn milling industry. Legiti- 
mate competition was one thing, but jeal- 
-_ cutthroat methods was another, he 
said. 

“The phrase ‘survival of the fittest, ” 
declared Mr. Adams, “represents the 
Spartan idea of preservation of only the 
virile, the fit and the brave, and since 
the war it has been a favorite expression 
of some business theorists. Many corn 
millers accepted this theory as the logi- 
cal procedure, and trimmed sails in prep- 
aration for a siege along these lines, 
confident they were among the fittest. 

“Here and there a corn milling com- 
pany failed, and the concerns which 
closed for one reason or another in- 
creased in numbers, and the survivors 
began to look for improved conditions 
as, according to their theory, the fittest 
must benefit. In anticipation they in- 
creased production, by booking orders at 
ruinous prices. Gradually they came to 
realize that the survival of the fittest did 
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not apply to corn milling, for while 
companies fell by the wayside, the mills 
with their equipment still stood. 

“Soon these plants passed into hands 
of venturesome business men, often in- 
experienced in corn milling, at prices far 
below the original cost, and a new com- 
petitor arose, with the advantage of a 
greatly reduced overhead, in the place of 
the vanquished company. Then it began 
to dawn upon them that something was 
wrong with the theory of the survival of 
the fittest as applied-to the corn milling 
industry, and that the principle to work 
on was to develop a co-operative spirit 
to replace unorganized warfare. 

“As a result a meeting was held in St. 
Louis early in July to work out a plan 
of salvation. About 70 per cent of the 
corn milling capacity was represented. 
After the secretary had read excerpts 
from a speech of Chairman Gaskill, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, delivered 
to the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, in June, which included one 
that he believed that selling below cost 
was an unfair method of competition, 
and that a group agreement not to prac- 
tice this method of doing business was 
a lawful agreement, we had a regular 
experience meeting. Those present, aft- 
er a discussion of cost, resolved that, re- 
“—~y of what our competitors might 

0, we would get our prices up to within 
hailing distance of the actual cost of 
conversion. We have thus been able to 
cut down our losses, and believe in an- 
other six months the industry will be 
back on a paying basis.” 

The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau met 
immediately after the convention had 
been adjourned, but the business trans- 
acted was purely routine. 


THOSE PRESENT 


H. D. Corman, G. A. Chapman, D. O. 
Green, L. De Burger, American Hominy 
Co., Chicago; W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co; J. W. Craver and 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; Carroll Thibault, 
Cunningham-Thibault Co., Little Rock, 
Ark; T. B. Andrews, Davis & Andrews 
Co., Memphis, Tenn; G. W. Haynes, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
A. B. Forbes, Forbes Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; J. M. Hammond, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb; 
W. W. Marshall, Kimball Milling Co., 
Kansas City; C. A. Krause, Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; R. B. 
Crawford, Louisville (Ky.) Cereal Mills; 
C. J. Travis, W. R. Morris, Louisville 
(Ky.) Milling Co; E. S. Miller, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb; T. R. Hil- 
lard, R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; E. A. McCarthy, 
Louisville; Reagor Motlow, Motlow 
Milling Co., Union City, Tenn; G. D. 
Simonds, National Oats Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; L. J. Licht, Patent Cereals 
Co., Geneva, N. Y; J. W. Strickland, 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich; 
L. R. Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo; C. A. Wernli, Plymouth 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; C. B. Ra- 
leigh, J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark; E. Wilkinson, Western 
Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala; Harvey 
Thompson, Wilson (Ark.) Milling Co; 
Wade Wood, Wood-Crabbe Grain Co; 
W. J. Edwards, W. J. Edwards Co., St. 
Louis; Charles E. White, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, St. Louis; P. L. Barnes, 
Mente & Co., Chicago; G. F. Dristy, Up- 
dike Grain Corporation, Omaha; L. F. 
Brown, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago; A. P. Husband, 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; 
R. Van Evera, Western Corn Millers’ 
Bureau, Kansas City; John E. Bacon, 
American Miller; S. O. Werner and A. 
S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller; R. 
R. Rossing, Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
Chicago; F. W. Colquhoun and C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago; N. C. 
Evans, M. Welcome, National Miller, 
Chicago; H. A. Shepard, Price Current 
Grain Reporter. 

S. O. Werner. 





Inspections of shelled corn during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1922, totaled 427,- 
007 cars, according to a report of the 
federal grain supervision. In 1921 the 
inspections totaled 309,587 cars. More 
corn at Chicago was inspected than at 
any other market, 100,129 cars in 1922 
and 90,529 in 1921. 
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Flour conditions were little changed 
and without any special feature this 
week. If anything the dullness was per- 
haps more pronounced than during the 
previous week or two. The trade has 
sufficient flour to tide it over the re- 
maining weeks of this year, and prefers 
to begin the new year with as light 
stocks as possible. 

A number of mills are going after 
business very hard, and are attempting 
to book the trade for flour for shipment 
after Jan. 1. This is especially true of 
numerous southwestern mills, which are 
naming extremely low prices but, ac- 
cording to reports, actual business has 
been light. The trade is not in a buying 
mood, and prices, no matter how low, 
do not seem to make much difference. 
As an example of the wide range in 
this market, there is a spread of fully 
90c on the same grade of flour being 
quoted this week by different southwest- 
ern mills. 

Spring wheat flours do not show much 
change in prices from a week ago. A 
few days early in the week they were 
down about l5c, but recent strength in 
wheat has brought them back to the pre- 
vious level. Representatives of north- 
western mills, who enjoyed a good busi- 
ness last week, report a falling off in 
sales this week. Transactions were con- 
fined to small lots and warehouse busi- 
ness in fair amounts, but no general buy- 
ing was noticeable. Scattered purchases 
of larger lots were reported, but they 
were exceptions. 

Local mills are running steadily, but so 
far as new business is concerned report 
no change. The effect of heavy arrivals 
of flour at large markets, delayed by 
congestion and transportation difficul- 
ties, is being felt, and the approach of 
the holiday season is serving as a check. 

Export business is very quiet, and only 
small scattered sales of clears to the 
Levant are reported. Inquiries are few 
and far between. Importers apparent- 
ly know that prices are prohibitive, and 
figure that there is not much use in 
spending money for cables. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.40@7 bbl, 
standard patent $6.20@6.70, first clear 
$5.55@5.75, second clear $3.50@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.80@6.55, straight 
$5.25@5.90, first clear $4.75@5; soft 
winter short patent $5.90@6.30, straight 
$5.50@6, first clear $4.75@5. 

A fair amount of business in rye is 
passing, but sales usually are in small 
lots. White is quoted at $4.50@4.90 bbl; 
medium, $4.20@4.50; dark, $3.30@3.85. 

Semolinas were in good request and 
local handlers report a number of good- 
sized sales, although the bulk of the 
business was for 30-day shipment. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.60@5.80, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.25@5.70; durum flour, 
$5.10@5.40; clear, $4.60@4.75. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

De. 429 ..ccewccuee 40,000 0 82 

Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 

YVOGP QBO .ccccccece 40,000 20,000 50 

Two years ago..... 26,700 17,500 65 
MILLFEED 


Demand for all grades is very quiet 
and there is an easier undertone to the 
market, especially on standard middlings. 
There is a little demand for bran, but 
most buyers are pretty well fixed with 


feed and are not taking on additional 
supplies. Standard middlings are more 
plentiful and, although mills are holding 
prices steady, some offerings are report- 
ed as low as $24.50 ton, Chicago. 

Mills are not offering feed to any ex- 
tent, and report mixed car business as 
absorbing any surplus they have. Mixed 
feed manufacturers are reported to be 
well stocked, and are not paying much 
attention to offerings unless — are 
very attractive. Bran is quoted at $25@ 
26.65 ton; standard middlings, $24.75@ 
27.65; flour middlings, $27.50@30; red 
dog, $31.50@33. 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was firm, with no particu- 
lar change in prices. Receipts somewhat 
lower this week, and a fairly good de- 
mand prevailed for choice grades of mill- 
ing wheat. Millers, however, were not 
active buyers the past week. They are 
not anxious to take on supplies when 
the flour market is so dull and lifeless, 
and no important buying is expected un- 
til after the holidays. 

Red winter wheat was again in light 
supply, and the better grades sold at 
firm premiums. Sales of No. 2 red were 
made around 12'%c over December most 
of the week, but it was difficult to inter- 
est millers at higher premiums. Hard 
winters were in fair local demand. Ele- 
vators were the principal takers, but 
mills were in the market on a few days 
for moderate quantities. Shippers were 
not very active. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 300,000 bus. Springs were firmer 
on the better grades, but poorer stuff 
was lower. Demand was confined to oc- 
casional cars, with mills generally hold- 
ing back. Receipts of wheat totaled 200 
cars this week, against 232 last week, 
and 100 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red, 12@ 
1214c¢ over December; No. 1 hard, 21% 
@8c over; No. 2 hard, 2@21,4c over; No. 
1 dark northern, 8@15c over; No. 2 dark, 
6@10c over; No. 1 northern, 3@7c over; 
No. 2 northern, 1@5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Market steady, with a fair demand. 
A little more interest has been notice- 
able the past two days, but the trade 
hesitates to pay prevailing prices. Mills 
are in a good position and are not dis- 
posed to go after business very hard. 
They are believed to be accumulating 
small stocks. Production is still light, 
due mainly to limited receipts of flaxseed. 
Oil meal is quoted on a basis of $52@53 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour in principal markets on 

Dec. 1, in barrels, with comparisons, as 

reported to the Chicago Board of Trade 
(000’s omitted) : 


7———1922_, 1921 

Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 

Philadelphia ...... 122 82 187 
New York ........ 23 7 42 
Pee 39 32 52 
WE, TGS 6 oc vests 61 52 84 
| errr 26 18 19 
a, RE EEE 31 18 37 
Milwaukee ........ 18 54 38 
DUIMER cc ccscseces 167 488 392 
a 487 751 851 


EQUALIZATION OF SHIPPING COSTS 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in 
a speech to members of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting on Dec. 8 in Chicago, said that 
American business men approved in prin- 
ciple the equalization of the difference 
in costs between operating in competi- 
tive ocean carriage on American stand- 
ards against the lower standards and 
wage scale of other world carriers. 

It is clear, he said, that business opin- 
ion seeks to assure two national benefits, 
viz: that carriers shall be equipped for 
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ready conversion in time of war for 
transports under American ownership 
and, therefore, subject to American req- 
uisition in time of need. That in de- 
velopment of new trade routes and main- 
tenance of old, the power of levying 
rates, both actual and relative, shall not 
rest in the hands of other nationals. 


NOTES 


E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., is in the East on a business 
trip. 

Richard Swartz, of the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was here during 
the week. 

P. J. Mueller, vice president Columbia 
Flour Mills Co., Portage, Wis., was in 
this market this week. 

R. J. Whitmire, Minneapolis, of the 
United States Shipping Board, was a 
recent caller at this office. 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., called at the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation office on Dec. 6. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president of the 
New Century Co., Chicago, is in Kansas 
City this week on a business trip. 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office on Dec. 8, later leaving for the 
East. 

K. L. Burns, president and general 
manager of the Globe Milling Co., Wat- 
ertown, Wis., visited this market during 
the week. 

H. D. Crooks, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, is in Cleveland this 
week attending the annual convention of 
warehousemen. 

Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
tng Co., Sheridan, Wyo., passed through 
Chicago this week en route home from 
an eastern trip. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Company, Inc., New York, was in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, on his way home 
from Kansas City. 

W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roll- 
er Mill Co., called at the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation office on Dec. 7. He 
was on his way east. ' 

A. R. Kinney, president and general 
manager of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, called on the trade 
here during the week, on his way east. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor at the Chicago office of this 
firm. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, left today 
for the East, and will sail on Dec. 12 
for Europe. Mr. Brophy will meet his 
family in Paris. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week: wheat, 393,000 bus to Buffalo; 
corn, 525,000 bus to Buffalo, 90,000 to 
Depot Harbor, 104,000 to Midland, and 
120,000 to other Canadian ports, 

About 600 boys and girls, members of 
junior farm clubs and prize winners at 
the National Grain and Hay Show held 
at the stockyards, visited the Board of 
Trade exchange floor this week. ; 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, will 
leave on Dec. 12 for Arkansas City, 
Kansas, to attend the dedication of 
Trinity Church, the Andrew J. Hunt 
memorial, on Dec. 14. 

Peter J. Lux, Shelbyville, Ind., is the 
new corn king, having won the grand 
champion sweepstakes of the Inter- 
national Grain and Hay Show. This 
carried with it the gold cup of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Leslie R. Olson, chief chemist Inter- 
national Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., 
was in Chicago on Dec. 9. W. H. 
O’Keefe, of the sales department of the 
same company, was also in this market 
during the week on his way to the cen- 
tral states. 

H. .C. Vogtel has closed his broker- 
age office in Chicago, and has gone to 
Salina, Kansas, where he has accepted 
a position in the sales department as su- 
pervisor of eastern markets for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. Mr. Vogtel for- 
merly represented the same interests in 
Chicago. 

The American Railway Association re- 
ports that grain traffic during the period 
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from Jan. 1 to Nov. 18, last, totaled 2,- 
161,522 cars. This is a new high mark 
for movement of grain and products, 
and is an increase of 112,583 cars over 
the same period last year, and 513,059 
more than in 1920. 


The board of inspectors of the House 
of Correction, Twenty-sixth and Califor- 
nia Avenue, Chicago, will open bids, on 
Dec. 22, for favaiaing flour, as may be 
required during the quarter beginning 
Jan. 1, 1928. All bidders must submit 
a 10-lb sample of patent flour not later 
than Dec. 21, to be inspected by Chicago 
Board of Trade flour inspector. 


Resolutions were adopted at a meet- 
ing held Friday evening, Dec. 8, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, attended by ag- 
ricultural leaders, transportation and 
business men, approving the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a national 
transportation institute, for the purpose 
of accumulating, organizing, and furnish- 
ing to the public complete, impartial and 
unbiased information about transporta- 
tion. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavuKkee, Wis.—Some fair sales of 
small lots of flour for shipment up to 
90 days were placed on mill books dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 4-9, but conditions 
were uniformly regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory, as operations remained at a com- 
paratively low point, due to the difficulty 
in obtaining shipping directions. A de- 
cline of 20c bbl in patent and straight 
early in the period had the effect of 
stimulating trade somewhat, but deliv- 
ery specifications dropped off for simi- 
lar reasons. The strength in wheat re- 
sulted in a 20c advance on Dec. 9, which 
placed prices at the same level as at the 
close of the previous week, with a strong 
upward tendency. 

Most orders came from the smaller 
bakeries, which did not participate in 
the buying movement in October and 
early November to the same extent as 
some of the heavier consumers. The 
larger interests appear to be fairly well 
fortified against current consumption, 
not only having fair stocks, but receiv- 
ing deliveries on old orders in larger vol- 
ume as shipments make their way through 
the traffic tangle. 

The first real cold wave of the winter 
hit Milwaukee and Wisconsin on Dec. 6, 
and it already has exerted a deterrent 
effect upon railroad transportation. So 
far, however, there has Coan no rush 
among buyers to get flour into transit. 
The influence of winter weather has been 
felt heavily in respect to the grain move- 
ment to terminal markets, but the ab- 
sence of heavy snow has been a saving 
grace. 

Fancy patent is figuring better in the 
percentage of sales, but the call still is 
unsatisfactory. Buying of family flour 
has been below normal, and millers have 
been looking for a fair buying movement 
when climatic conditions took on a more 
seasonable aspect. This is expected to 
come now, and is figured upon to bolster 
up the trade volume, which is suffering 
from the usual depression noticeable as 
the end of the calendar year approaches. 

Prices at the close, Dec. 9, were 20c 
bbl higher than those of the preceding 
week. Fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $7.25@ 
7.70, and straight at $6.75@6.95, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

There is a fair call for fancy clear, 
but bids generally are so low that they 
receive little attention among millers. 
The poorer qualities are moving halting- 
ly, especially since the falling off in the 
demand for millfeed made red dog in- 
active, and those who have been using 
this channel as an outlet for second 
clear find neither the market nor the 
price satisfactory. Eastern blenders and 
mixers have taken some first clear, but 
the bulk is moving forward in mixed 
cars at the option of the mills.- Prices, 
while higher, do not reflect the full ad- 
vance in patent and straight. First clear 
was quoted at $5.20@5.60, and .second 
nominally at $4.10@5.10, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Winter wheat continues to rule com- 
paratively much stronger than spring, 
and shows an advance of 3@5c, the out- 
side for soft winter, against a flat 2c 
advance in northern spring. This was 
mainly responsible for the 20c bbl ad- 
vance in spring flour, which came under 
pressure of Kansas, just as in the pre- 
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ceding week the decline in spring really 
forced winters down an equal amount, 
due to competitive conditions. There 
still is little to choose, on a strictly price 
basis, between winter and spring. 

Jobbers are working on some of the 
old supply purchased at the lower level, 
and are effecting some business by .be- 
ing able to resell at a discount under 
current mill prices. In a general way, 
however, business is restricted. Prices at 
the close, Dec. 9, were 20c bbl higher. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $7.15@7.25, and straight at 
$6.75@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


While demand has shown no signs of 
stimulation, confidence is expressed that 
the cold wave during the last half of the 
week of Dec. 3-9 will have the effect of 
driving a many customers into the 
market. For the present, however, con- 
ditions are very dull, and there is a 
week won especially in middlings, 
which have declined 50c, and range at a 
discount of $1 ton under bran. Winter 
bran is about 50c lower, bringing it to a 
parity with spring for the first time in a 

ood many weeks. 

Hopes of a better call for feed, while 
based on the cold snap now covering the 
Middle West, are predicated largely up- 
on a real snowstorm, which so far this 
winter has not come in this territory. 
Western feeders have bought little. 

Mills have worked off considerable 
feed, but are not yet caught up with 
orders and will have little to offer be- 
fore Jan. 1. For 30-day shipment feed 
they are asking a premium of about 50c 
ton, but these offers elicit little interest, 
for sentiment has been decidedly bear- 
ish. With flour prices again in the 
ascendancy, it is believed there will be 
a switch in opinion. It is not unlikely 
that a rush for feed will come when the 
effect of winter is fully felt, for a large 
number of customers have not been in 
the market for more than consumptive 
needs up to this time. 

Flour middlings are relatively cheap, 
with another drop of 50c ton, but the 
call is limited. Red dog is only nomi- 
nally steady. Rye feed has dropped 50c. 
Oil meal is easier. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee for the week ending Dec. 9 indicates 
a gain in shipments and a decline in re- 
ceipts, which were 300 tons, compared 
with 570 last year. Shipments were 
8,990 tons, against 7,002 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per % 


Dec. 4-9 ....eceeeee 16,000 1,500 

Previous week ..... 16,000 1,000 6 
Last year ......... 28,000 850 3 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,000 29 
Three years ago.... 24,000 17,450 73 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,400 63 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 


The flour movement at Milwaukee for 
the week ending Dec. 9 was larger than 
a year ago, with considerable flour com- 
ing here from the Northwest and the 
Southwest for eastern shipment by lake 
transit lines and the car ferries. Re- 
ceipts were 41,690 bbls, compared with 
36,500 in the same week last year. Ship- 
ments were 53,110 bbls, compared with 
19,060 last year. Only 1,750 bbls of the 
shipments went out by rail. 


RYE FLOUR 


The marked strength of the rye mar- 
ket all week caused rye flour prices to 
soar earlier than wheat flour prices. 
This had the effect of curbing trade in 
rye flour, and also was responsible for a 
decline in production. Cash rye prices 
in the Milwaukee market at the close, 
Dec. 9, were 5%c bu higher than the 
previous week, and the May option 
ranged a full 3c over December. 

Considerable rye flour was purchased 
during October and November, and the 
trade appears to be fairly well supplied 
until after Jan. 1. Current buying is 
being done mainly by the smaller inter- 
ests, which adhere to the policy of con- 
sumptive buying and are expected to sus- 
tain flour interest through the remainder 
of the month, enabling mills to operate 


at a fair rate with the additional sup- 
port of shipping directions from con- 
tract customers. 

Prices are. 15@25c bbl higher for the 
week, closing very strong with the 
strength in rye and other grains. Fancy 





brands of pure white Wisconsin patent 
were quoted at $5.60@5.80, straight at 
$5.05@5.25, pure dark at $4.50@4.75, and 
ordinary dark at $3.65@4.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
CORN GOODS 

A decided betterment in sentiment on 
the part of corn millers was aroused by 
the federation meeting in Chicago, from 
which local representatives returned with 
higher hopes of a more active market for 
corn grens at prices representing a rea- 
sonable profit. Domestic call for corn 
flour, meal and grits has improved with 
cold weather, but is still hardly satis- 
factory. Export trade is restricted by 
financial conditions abroad, although the 
principal reason for lack of trade is said 
to be the unwillingness of foreign buyers 
to pay the prices which domestic mills 
are obliged to ask because of the rela- 


.tively high price of corn. 


Local corn mills are maintaining a 
good operating schedule. They find cars 
ess difficult to get, but still scarce. 
Prices are acuiealty unchanged for the 
week, but are firmer with higher grain 
prices. Corn flour was quoted at $1.90 
@1.95, corn meal at $1.85@1.90, and 
corn grits at $1.80@1.85, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


The California Fruit Cake Co. has 
established a branch at 201 Wisconsin 
Street, Milwaukee. 

Hans Anderson, manager of _ the 
Stoughton (Wis.) Flouring Mills, is re- 
ported to be seriously ill at his home. 

Hipolite Piotrowski, flour and feed 
dealer, Milwaukee, was found dead near 
a railroad crossing not far from his 
store on Dec. 8. Death was determined 
to be from natural causes. He was 74 
years of age. 

The supreme court of Wisconsin has 
upheld the appeal of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, from a 
verdict for damages asked by the guar- 
dian of Anto Lewko, aged 41% years, 
who fell into a pit of steam and hot 
water from the mill exhaust while playing 
on the company’s property as a tres- 
passer. 

Judge Geiger, of the United States 
district court at Miluakee, has denied 
the appeal of Max Hottelot, grain and 
feed commission merchant, for a new 
trial of the suit brought by the Mount 
Clemens (Mich.) Sugar Refining Co. 
which resulted in a verdict of $39,650 
damages on allegations of breach of con- 
tract. In denying the motion, Judge 
Geiger ordered Mr. Hottelot to make 
payment of the judgment forthwith. 


Although the season of navigation of- 
ficially closed on Dec. 5, it is likely that 
a number of vessel owners will attempt 
to carry grain cargoes down the lakes 
and bring back coal, due to the pressing 
needs of fuel in the Northwest. The or- 
dinary insurance expired Dec. 1, although 
holding over until the arrival of vessels 
at destination when clearing on that 
date. Emergency coverage at premium 
rates is being sought by the vessel own- 
ers for a few additional trips. 


L. E. Meyer. 





NEBRASKA’S CROP VALUES 

Omana, Nes.—Total value of crops 
raised in Nebraska this year is $223,994,- 
929, against $153,360,690 last year, ac- 
cording to Leo Stuhr, state secretary of 
agriculture. 

The most marked increase is in corn, 
according to Mr. Stuhr’s figures. Value 
of corn raised last year was $45,921,087, 
while this year he estimates it at $91,471,- 
552. This in the face of a 25,789,107-bu 
decrease in production. The increase is 
due to the better prices paid in 1922. 

There is an increase in value of winter 
wheat amounting to approximately $5,- 
000,000, according to Mr. Stuhr. Pro- 
duction also increased, last year being 
54,340,841 bus, against 56,978,123 this 
year. Its value in 1921 was $46,189,715, 
against $51,280,311 this year. 

Only three crops raised in Nebraska, 
potatoes, timothy and clover, show de- 
creased value.»-The potato decrease is 
extremely large, the value of the 1921 
crop being $7,342,612, against $4,080,409 
this year, notwithstanding an increase of 
4,315,698 bus in production. Poor prices, 
high freight rates and an inequitable 
market are given as reasons. 


Leien Lesuie. 
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Advices from various centers indicate 
that the country is doing a good holiday 
business, but that people are acting cau- 
tiously and spending money in a sensible 
fashion. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion to suggest wholesale recklessness, 
such as was often evidenced in the holi- 
day spending of war years. 

It is extremely fortunate for the 
American people that the year is ending 
under conditions so propitious. There is 
a well-defined view that further better- 
ment may be looked for during the great- 
er part of 1923, and that the resultant 
expansion will be helpful and distinctly 
reassuring. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Wall Street has been’ much interested 
in the illuminating statement by A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, before the American 
Petroleum Institute, concerning stock 
dividends and what they mean in pres- 
ent-day business affairs. Mr. Bedford, 
among other things, said that “any at- 
tempt to standardize profit at a fixed 
level and any assumption that earnings 
in excess of that level should be penalized 
by special taxes or regulations, means 
erecting a barrier against American in- 
itiative and establishing a dead level of 
inefficiency and stagnation.” 

It is believed that Mr. Bedford’s ad- 
dress will have much influence upon sen- 
timent, and that business men generally 
will accept his view of an extremely in- 
teresting development in American in- 
dustry and finance. The fact that the 
so-called stock dividend becomes a part 
of the company’s capitalization and that 
it is no longer at the disposal of the in- 
dividual shareholder, but represents a 
part of the company’s assets, is thought 
to answer many of the objections raised 
against the stock dividend expedient by 
the radical element which is always eager 
to get something on the corporations and 
curtail their activity and prosperity in 
various ways. 

HIGHER LONDON EXCHANGE 


The sharp rise in London exchange to 
a new high level for 1922 has been a dis- 
tinctly helpful feature at a time when it 
was necessary to reassure sentiment and 
inspire confidence in the foreign outlook. 
The movement was also of signal impor- 
tance because of the enormous volume 
of business between the United States 
and Great Britain which has to be 
financed at all times, and especially in 
the closing days of the year. 

There is probably good basis for the 
assumption that there will be a sharp rise 
in business activity and in the country’s 
prosperity if conditions abroad show pro- 
nounced betterment. All the great na- 
tions are so bound up together as to 
make it impossible for any one section 
of the commercial world to reflect un- 
certainty and lack of confidence without 
indirectly influencing business in all the 
other sections. This is especially true 
about Europe and the United States, 
owing to the enormous volume of busi- 
ness which passes between the two coun- 
tries and the very definite influence which 
Great Britain exercises upon the United 
States. 

It is unfortunate that the international 
conference abroad has not accomplished 
more in the way of bringing together the 
leading nations in some well-defined ef- 
fort to promote industrial prosperity and 
genuine peaceful conditions. There is, 
however, a strong belief that conditions 
abroad are getting better and that the 


* productive facilities of the great Euro- 


pean nations are stronger than they were 
a year ago. Besides all this there is a 
feeling that there will be advances made 
in Germany, with a gradual development 
of a better feeling between France and 
Germany. 


The outlook is suggestive of important 
developments in this direction during the 
coming 12 months. One depressing fac- 
tor has been the fear of a growing and 
worldwide radicalism which may show 
itself in unfortunate developments in 
American legislation. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the new Con- 
gress will not get busy before December, 
1924, unless there should be a special ses- 
sion called by President Harding. In the 
meantime much may happen to help sen- 
timent and bring about more harmonious 
conditions between capital and labor. 

There is virtually no unemployed class 
to reckon with in the United States to- 
day. In other words, there is no invol- 
untary unemployment. This situation 
contrasts favorably with the conditions 
encountered at this time last year, when 
the country was in a much more pre- 
carious condition and there were very 
serious problems to solve. Much may 
happen to alter conditions within the 
next few months, but the feeling prevails 
that the United States is headed for in- 
creased prosperity and that there will be 
a further rise in industrial activity before 
the new year has far advanced. 


LARGER COMMERCIAL BORROWINGS 


A very interesting feature of the bor- 
rowing situation has been the broader re- 
quests for accommodation from commer- 
cial borrowers. Bills payable and dis- 


« counted with the Federal Reserve banks 


reached $403,000,000 on Nov. 15 last, 
which was an increase of 78 per cent 
over Oct. 25, and about four times the 
volume shown at the low level of July 26. 
The Federal Reserve banks are function- 
ing admirably, and while there have been 
serious complaints from certain agricul- 
tural sections, the outstanding fact is 
that the system has been for the most 
part splendidly managed, and operated 
in a way to bring renewed stability and 
confidence to the nation as a whole. 

There never has been a time when the 
December bank position was, all things 
considered, stronger than it now is. This 
means much for the stability of business 
and sustained prosperity in a country 
which has such enormous financing ar- 
rangements to make. The United States 
is still in a certain sense the banker for 
the whole world. 


REDUCING TAXES 


The strong plea made by Secretary 
Mellon to lower the maximum surtax to 
25 per cent instead of 50 per cent, which 
now prevails, will, it is hoped, be heeded 
by Congress when the subject of new 
tax legislation is considered again. There 
is undoubtedly abundant basis for Sec- 
retary Mellon’s assertion that the coun- 
try loses revenue by adhering to an ex- 
orbitant maximum surtax basis, and that 
no good purpose will be served by con- 
tinuing a system which forces investors 
to place their savings in tax exempt 
securities and thus deprives business and 
productive industry of the immense in- 
vestments which are now diverted to se- 
curities of the tax exempt class. The 
statement made by Secretary Mellon in 
his annual report is extremely interest- 
ing, and should be read by every business 
man and student of prevailing economic 
conditions. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec, 9, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

r——Output—7 --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...15,528 14,058 519 699 
St. Paul ....... 503 472 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 907 728 ese eee 
Outside mills ..10,326 8,635 620 693 
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THE FEED OFFICIALS’ VIEW 
OF WHEAT FEED STANDARDS 


By W. H. Strowp 


The wheat feed standards recently 
adopted by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials have met with opposition on 
the part of some members of the milling 
industry. Conferences with certain rep- 
resentatives of the millers have led me 
to believe that this opposition has arisen 
through a misunderstanding as to the 
attitude of the members of the associa- 
tion, as well as the conditions and pur- 
poses which led to the adoption of the 
standards. Since it is impossible to have 
personal interviews with all millers, it is 
felt that a frank discussion of the feed 
officials’ point of view regarding stand- 
ards, in the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller, may assist materially in clearing 
away this misunderstanding. 

The Association of Feed Control offi- 
cials is composed of state and federal 
officials charged with the enforcement of 
feed laws. Nearly all these men are well- 
trained chemists, and all, so far as I 
know, are independent of politics. Feed 
laws were framed, not only for the pro- 
tection of the consumer against fraud 
and misrepresentation, but also to protect 
the honest manufacturer against dishon- 
est competition. 

That many manufacturers recognize 
these laws to be a benefit to them is 
shown by the fact that in some states it 
has been the manufacturer, and not the 
consumer, who has been responsible for 
the enactment of feed laws. On the 
whole, a cordial relation exists between 
officials and millers, as well as other man- 
ufacturers of feeds. These facts are 
mentioned in order to emphasize that 
any action taken by the association is 
influenced neither by politics nor by ani- 
mosity toward any miller or group of 
millers. 

The essence of feed laws is that every 
feed shall be sold on its merits. In order 
to give an idea of quality, the minimum 
percentages of protein and fat and the 
maximum percentage of fiber are re- 
quired to be labeled on each sack of feed. 
In the case of a mixed feed a statement 
of ingredients is likewise required. 

Now, according to law, it would be 
technically correct if a manufacturer 
should guarantee his feed to contain over 
1 per cent protein and over 1 per cent fat, 
and not over 50 per cent fiber. This 
analysis would be legally correct for oil 
meal or wheat bran or oat hulls or barley 
chaff, or for any one of the several thou- 
sand byproducts and mixed feeds manu- 
factured in the United States. On the 
other hand, it would give no protection 
whatever to the consumer. Either the 
highest or the lowest grade feed could 
be sold under this analysis. 

This extreme case is cited to illustrate 
that, in order for the purpose of the law 
to be lived up to, it is not only necessary 
to state the minimum and maximum 
analyses, but within reasonable limits the 
approximate actual analysis, although it 
is recognized that on account of the nat- 
ural variation in feeds the exact percent- 
ages cannot be required. 

As an example for the necessity for 
this, let us consider the case of wheat 
millfeeds. Millfeed is bought largely by 
name. A great deal is bought from job- 
bers, and the dealer often buys without 
knowing who the manufacturer is. It 
has been the custom of some millers put- 
ting out a good product to allow a wide 
variation between guaranty and analysis, 
and the custom of millers putting out a 
poor product to allow only a very narrow 
variation between guaranty and analysis. 
The result has been that the guaranteed 
analysis is often meaningless; it may be 
a good or bad feed with the guaranty de- 
pending, not on quality but on the con- 
servatism of the miller. 

Now, if this analysis has any practical 
significance its limits should be so pre- 
scribed that when a farmer buys a feed 
he should know within reasonable limits 
the character of the product. It has been 
claimed by a certain mill chemist that 
the variation found in feeds on the mar- 
ket makes no difference in feeding value. 
If that were the case, standards might 
be unnecessary. What are the facts? 


Professor Vestal, of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has shown 
that a slight increase in the fiber content 
of a pig’s ration has caused a large in- 
crease in the cost of 100 lbs of gain in 
weight. When the fiber content of a 
fattening hog’s ration was increased from 
7.5 per cent to 10 per cent the cost of 
feed for 100 lbs of gain in a in- 
creased $3.24 (at the price prevailing at 
the time of the experiment)—an increase 
of over $1 for each per cent increase in 
the fiber content of the hog’s ration. 

Now the variation in the fiber content 
of feed sold as standard middlings with 
screenings, etc., has ranged from 7 per 
cent to 12 per cent in a single year. 
Therefore, standards are very closely 
allied to economical feeding practice. 
The variation in composition is due in 
part to natural variation in wheats and 
the degree of closeness in milling, but by 
far the greatest amount of variation is 
caused by the process of manufacture 
with reference to the make-up of the feed, 
and is entirely independent of the manu- 
facture of flour. That is, it is due to 
running screenings (in excessive amounts) 
or the cheaper wheat offals into the rich- 
er, higher-priced offals. 

There is usually a considerable varia- 
tion in price between the several wheat 
feeds. Therefore, not only is there an 
injustice in the addition of cheaper 
ground bran or excessive screenings to 
richer wheat feeds, from the standpoint 
of market value, but there is also a dif- 
ference in feeding or production value. 
So when a farmer wants a pig feed he 
is willing to pay a premium for middlings 
over bran, because it is a richer, more 
digestible feed than bran and better suit- 
wd to the pig’s digestive tract. And 
when he wants a still richer, more diges- 
tible, feed for little pigs or calves he 
pays an even larger price for flour mid- 
dlings, or a higher price still for red 
dog flour. 

Now, a study of these products over a 
long period of years has shown that pro- 
tein and fat contents of standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings or red dog flour 
are nearly the same, but that the fiber 
content is much higher in bran than in 
standard middlings; that it is much high- 
er in standard middlings than in flour 
middlings, and higher in flour middlings 
than in red dog flour. That is, in the 
average products and in individual high 
grade products ‘the per cent of walle 
fiber distinguishes sharply between the 
several kinds of wheat feeds. Therefore, 
if a satisfactory fiber standard can be 
adopted a long step toward a satisfac- 
tory solution can be made. 

Fortunately, the crude fiber does not 
vary as much from year to year as is 
popularly supposed. With the exception 
of two years of war-time milling control, 
the variation between the maximum and 
minimum yearly average of all samples 
of bran from the Northwest analyzed in 
the Wisconsin feed inspection laboratory 
over a period of 15 years was only 1 per 
cent fiber. 

It is generally accepted that the larger 
the mill the closer the milling process; 
that is, the cleaner the separation of flour 
from the offal; and the less flour in the 
offal the greater the fiber content. There- 
fore, if the larger mills meet a given 
fiber content it is very easy for a small 
one to comply with that requirement. The 
records obtained from feeds analyzed in 
the Wisconsin feed inspection laboratory 
for two large northwestern mills, as com- 
pared with the general averages of all 
feeds, are given in the following table, 


showing the 10-year average per cent of 
crude fiber: 
Stand- Red 
ard Flour dog 


midds midds flour 
8.13* 56.81% 2.93* 


Bran 

All mills ........ 10.70* 

Milling Co. No. 1. 11.38¢ 8.34¢ 5.89¢ 3.30 

Milling Co. No, 2. 10.64% 10.00¢ 6.20¢ 2.60 

*Denotes with and without screenings. 

+Denotes with screenings not exceeding mill- 
run. {Denotes pure feed. 


The two mills buy wheat off the same 
market, and the analyses cover the same 
period. The fiber content of bran is 


slightly higher in the case of “Milling 





Co. No. 1,” but the fiber content of the 
middlings is decidedly higher in the case 
of “Milling Co. No. 2.” Now, Millin 
Co. No. 1 splits its screenings stream an 
makes bran with screenings and middlings 
with screenings, while Milling Co. No. 2 
makes pure on but middlings with 
screenings. The pure bran commands a 
premium over Milling Co. No. I’s bran 
with screenings, but the middlings in 
both cases are branded exactly alike, 
viz. (standard middlings with ground 
screenings not exceeding wib-eedt, and 
both, having the identical guaranteed 
analysis, are sold in competition with 
each other. 

The average difference in fiber between 
bran from all mills and standard mid- 
dlings with screenings from Milling Co. 
No. 1 was 2.36 per cent, while the differ- 
ence in fiber between bran from all mills 
and standard middlings with screenings 


from Milling Co. No. 2 was only seven 


tenths of 1 per cent. In the case of Mill- 
ing Co. No. 1 the fiber content of mid- 
dlings never equaled the fiber content of 
bran, while in the case of Milling Co. No. 
2 the fiber content was higher in mid- 
dlings than in bran from the same mill 
the same year in four out of ten years. 

The average fiber content of middlings 
from Milling Co. No. 1 was 1.66 per cent 
lower than for Milling Co. No. 2, and 
yet, as stated above, not only the brand 
name but the guaranteed analysis for 
fiber, was identical in both cases. Ex- 
actly how much difference in market 
value that represents, considering the dif- 
ferent amounts of screenings or bran par- 
ticles in the products from the two mills, 
one can only conjecture, but that there 
is a large difference no one can doubt, 
and difference in feeding value, in the 
light of Professor Vestal’s work, is like- 
wise of much importance. 

The middlings in the one case is ap- 
proximately of the same composition as 
bran; it has no longer the digestibility 
or feeding qualities of middlings and, 
therefore, the Feed Control Officials hold 
that it should lose its identity as mid- 
dlings; and the fact that it sold as mid- 
dlings with screenings not exceeding mill- 
run does not alter the case. 

Buyers have been educated to believe 
that there is no difference in feeding value 
between the pure product and the product 
with screenings. Middlings and screen- 
ings containing 12 per cent fiber may 
be used for hog feed, but it is not the kind 
of hog feed a farmer expects and has a 
right to expect when he buys middlings 
or middlings with mill-run screenings. 

Now, it may be argued that the bran 
from Milling Co. No. 1 has a slightly 
higher fiber content than the bran from 
Milling Co. No. 2, which is true, but 
bran, as is well known, is fed largely 
to cows, which have a much greater ability 
to digest fibrous material than swine, and 
the fiber content has, therefore, less im- 
portance. Also bear in mind that the 
brans were sold under different names, 
while the middlings were not. 

It has been claimed by some millers 
that screenings do not increase the fiber 
content of middlings. That depends, of 
course, upon the character of the screen- 
ings. If straw joints and all chaffy ma- 
terial were removed that might hold good, 
but “the proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing thereof.” One instance of this dif- 
ference has just been cited, and we shall 
see whether that is a typical or an iso- 
lated case. The following results have 
been obtained in the Wisconsin labora- 
tory: 

Fiber 
content, 
per cent 

Bran (with and without screenings, 

1B-Year AVETAGES) 22 ccccccccsccccsecs 10.69 
Standard middlings (with and without 

screenings, 13-year average)........ 
Standard middlings (with screenings 

from mills making pure bran, 1921- 

22 average) 
Standard middlings (with screenings 

from mills making bran with screen- 

ings, 1921-22 average).........e.0.0. 8.47 

Whether it is screenings or not, the 
averages bear out the record of the indi- 
vidual case. 

Professor Snyder pointed out in an 
address before the Association of Feed 
Control Officials that it is difficult to 
establish standards, because of the varia- 
tion in the composition of the different 
kinds of wheats; of the difference in 
composition of the same wheats from 
year to year, and of the difference in re- 
sults obtained by the different chemists. 

The first objection has been met by 


7.93 


10.03 
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adopting different standards for differ- 
ent sections. In the Northwest, where 
spring wheat is largely milled, a certain 
set of standards has been adopted from 
which durum wheat feeds are exempt, 
and in the South and Southwest, where 
soft winter wheat is largely milled, other 
standards are employed. If a southwest- 
ern mill should mill hard wheat it has 
the privilege to market same under north- 
western names and standards. The dif- 
ference in the results from different state 
chemists and the variation in the same 
wheat from year to year have been met 
by studying the analyses from a large 
number of states over a number of years. 

Take the fiber standard of 9.5 per cent 
for standard middlings. The official rec- 
ords of some seven states over a period 
of from 2 to 14 years, depending upon 
how long the records were available, 
showed in the case of one of the largest 
mills in the United States that only two 
out of 96 samples of standard middlings 
with screenings exceeded 9.5 per cent 
fiber. This was without any standards 
whatever being imposed. Therefore, it is 
held that if one of the largest and most 
efficient mills in the country can meet a 
certain standard without any restrictions, 
according to the analyses of a large num- 
ber of chemists and over a considerable 
period of years, it is fair and reasonable 
to assume that other mills can do the 
same thing. 

By far the majority of the mills are 
meeting these standards, and we cannot 
accept the running in of ground or un- 
ground bran or an unlimited amount of 
screenings as an excuse for others not 
meeting them. To the charge that Feed 
Control Officials are trying to force a 
change in process of milling we say, “We 
are not! There is nothing to prevent any 
one from selling his product under a 
trade name. We merely say that when a 
product ceases to have the feeding quali- 
ties of standard middlings it should lose 
its identity as standard middlings. We 
also believe that screenings should be 
utilized, but not under false colors.” 

Let us next consider the 6 per cent fiber 
for flour middlings. Flour middlings is 
a mixture of standard middlings and red 
dog flour. In the official definitions for 
flour middlings there appears a statement 
that flour middlings consist of standard 
middlings and red dog in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of milling. 
This was inserted by a representative of 


. the millers for the purpose of preventing 


nonmillers from making the product. 

The definition was never considered 
either by a wheat feed committee or by 
the executive committee, nor was it car- 
ried over for a year as a tentative defini- 
tion. All of these things are required by 
the constitution and bylaws of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials befvre 
the adoption of any official definition. 
It is improbable that the definition will 
be legally adopted, in view of the method 
by which it was included in the official 
list of the said association, and it is not 
now accepted by many state officials. 

The following definition is for the pres- 
ent considered official in many states: 
Flour middlings consist of standard mid- 
dlings and red dog flour in such propor- 
tions that the crude fiber shall not exceed 
6 per cent. This is an entirely fair and 
reasonable definition, in view of the prac- 
tices followed in many mills. 

At least two of the four largest Min- 
neapolis mills do not make flour middlings 
according to the alleged official defini- 
tion; that is, when they make flour mid- 
dlings they run in more than the mill-run 
of red dog flour. In fact, one of these 
mills makes a product exactly according 
to the alleged definition, but calls it a 
mixture of standard and flour middlings. 
The general manager told me this was 
done because the trade would not accept 
the product as flour middlings. I asked 
him, “What is flour middlings?” and his 
exact answer, written down at the time, 
was, “Flour middlings consist of stand- 
ard middlings and red dog flour mixed 
in the proportions necessary to meet a 
color standard.” 

This is the substance of the definition 
of a member of other mills. This color 
standard is, of course, more or less arbi- 
trary, but is based on the appearance of 
a product of good quality which the trade 
is accustomed to get when it buys flour 
middlings. This is exactly what the Feed 
Control Officials have done, except that, 
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instead of adopting a color standard, they 
have adopted a more scientific and satis- 
factory standard—a crude fiber standard. 
Color can be modified by regrinding, while 
fiber cannot. : 

There has been a greater proportional 
decrease in the quality of flour middlings 
than in any other feed. This may, in 

art, be due to the definition. Some mill- 
ers state that they use 5 to 10 per cent 
red dog in their flour middlings, while 
others say they use more than 50 per cent 
red dog, and I also know, for a fact, that 
some use none at all. It is small wonder, 
then, that farmers and dealers are de- 
manding some sort of standard. The 
present conditions permit unlimited 
manipulation and sophistication by para- 
sites in the industry, and their elimina- 
tion would prove a blessing to all involved 
in the legitimate production, distribution 
and consumption of feeds. 

Extracts from a letter addressed to this 
office and the reply thereto are given be- 
low, because several points raised by mill- 
ers are covered in this correspondence: 

“Referring to your circular of Dec. 1 
with reference to licensing feeds for sale 
in your state, we notice with interest that 
you state that flour middlings consisting 
of standard middlings and red dog 
should not contain more than 6 per cent 
crude fiber. This appears to us to be a 
very low percentage of fiber and, we be- 
lieve, lower than any we have heard of. 

“According to this same circular, 
standard middlings are not to contain 
more than 9.5 per cent crude fiber and 
red dog not more than 4 per cent crude 
fiber. As we understand it, flour mid- 
dlings consists of 65 to 70 per cent stand- 
ard middlings and 30 to 35 per cent of 
red dog flour. This on that basis would 
make approximately 7.5 per cent. This 
figure makes an average fiber of much 
greater than 6 per cent. 

“We have always had the reputation of 
turning out a very high grade flour mid- 
dlings; the average fiber in our flour mid- 
dlings will run about 7.41 per cent, and 
we expect to register it in the various 
states at 8 per cent. We are writing you 
to find out if there is not some mistake 
in your circular which limits the crude 
fiber contents of flour middlings to 6 per 
cent. We would be greatly obliged if 
you will let us hear from you immediately. 

‘Yours truly.” 

Our reply was as follows: 

“We have read your letter with a great 
deal of interest. 

“We do not know just what percentage 
of standard middlings and red dog flour 
makes up the flour middlings from the 
various mills, but we have arrived at our 
conclusions on the basis of the composi- 
tion of products of good quality. The 
average flour middlings from 1908 up to 
1918 (the first year of war-time milling 
control) was considerably less than 6 per 
cent fiber each year. There were some 
samples, it is true, that ran above 6 per 
cent, but they were of the quality which 
caused the trade to complain. 

“Considering your own individual mill, 
we find from our records that ........ 
Milling Co. bought out ...... company in 
1915 or 1916. We give below the fiber 
content of standard middlings from 1908 
to 1915, inclusive, as shown in the Wis- 
consin official feed reports: 1908, 6.35 
per cent; 1909, 6.48@7.69; 1910, 5.98@ 
6.38; 1911, 7.63; 1912, 7.02@8.24; 1913, 
6.65@7.87; 1914, 7.24; 1915, 4.71@8.15. 

“You will note that not once during 
this period of eight years, out of 16 
analyses made, did the fiber content on 
standard middlings come up to the figure 
which you registered last year for flour 
middlings, namely, 8.7 per cent. Please 
note that there is a difference in the 
average analyses of flour middlings and 
standard middlings of around 2 per cent 
crude fiber. Considering your own rec- 
ord with respect to flour middlings, you 
state that ‘you have a reputation for 
turning out a very high grade of flour 
middlings’; we agree with you, and our 
reports show why. 

Since you entered the state under the 
name of the ..... . Company in 1916, we 
have analyzed four samples of flour mid- 
dlings from you, with the following re- 
sults: 1916, 5.4 per cent fiber; 1918, 5.35; 
1919, 4.48; 1920, 6. You will note that 
all of these come within our standard of 
6 per cent. 

‘We also note your registrations for 
the fiber content of your several feeds for 
the past five years. These registrations 
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are signed by yourself each year, and 
are as follows: 


. Pct. 
1916—Standard middlings ............ 9.00 
PEED occccccccseceve 5.00 
RE 4.00 
1917—Standard middlings ............ 9.00 
6 Ae 5.00 
3S rr 4.00 
1918—Standard middlings ............ 9.00 
SE BE conc neccrecerne 7.00 
i sass seen e eh ceeede esse 
1919—Standard middlings ............ 10.00 
Ee 8.00 

ee Se SE nce cwaes vivewecae ovee 
1920—Standard middlings ............ 11.00 
WIOGR WAGERS occ cccccvevece 8.90 

BOE GE TE -csseces csccsecess cove 
1921—-Standard middlings ............ 11.90 


PPP eee 8.90 
Red Gog Mour® ....cccssccscccee coos 

*Indicates not registered, 

“We note, further, that you had no 
difficulty in meeting the guaranties regis- 
tered in 1916 and 1917. From our studies 
of the wheat crop, there has been no radi- 
cal change to affect the fiber content since 
that time. 

“Also note that, while your standard 
middlings and flour middlings were very 
good products, they were not extraordi- 
nary—no better than those of competing 
mills. They were, of course, better than 
some millers who were registering 11 and 
12 standard middlings and 8 to 9 per 
cent flour middlings. You doubtless were 
forced to lower the quality of your feed 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921 to meet unfair 
competition. 

“It is to protect the producer of high 
grade feed, as well as the consumer, 
against low grade competition, that these 
standards were established. If our stand- 
ards are inconsistent in the light of your 
yields of standard middlings and red dog 
flour, then your gauaranties of 1916 and 
1917 were even more inconsistent, al- 
though you lived up to them without any 
difficulty, and your predecessors did like- 
wise. Therefore, we beg to advise that 
there was no mistake in placing the maxi- 
mum fiber standard at 6 per cent on flour 
middlings, and we hope to have your co- 
operation in this matter. 

“We may also add that, even though the 
law did permit the sale of standard mid- 
dlings containing over 11 per cent fiber 
and flour middlings containing over 8 per 
cent fiber, the reputation for high grade 
products which you now enjoy would very 
soon be lost.” 

The standard for red dog flour has 
met with less opposition and criticism 
than the others. It is the same as the 
guaranteed analysis, or _ self-imposed 
standard, employed by the majority of 
millers making red dog flour. However, 
a few millers declare that this standard 
is too high. The reason for this may be 
explained, not by Feed Control Officials, 
but by a miller who was discussing the 
yields of the various flours from spring 
wheat: 

“Where second clear is made it runs 
about 3 per cent, while red dog will run 
from 5 to 10 per cent—the percentage 
varying according to the method of mill- 
ing shorts. Some mills regrind the shorts 
and, in fact, regrind the bran, making a 
large stream of red dog.” Only two sam- 
ples of wheat red dog, both from the 
same mill, were found on sale in Wiscon- 
sin last year which failed to meet the 
4 per cent standard. The mechanical 
analysis of one of them, compared with 
that of two other samples selected at 
random, shows percentages as follows: 


Pass 

Held on Pass 40 80- 

Sample 40-mesh held on 80- mesh 
No. Fiber sieve mesh sieve sieve 
BP ccccces 5.46 16 44 40 
, Pere 3.20 3 10 87 
Veccvces 3.36 0 15 85 


*Failed to meet standard. tSatisfactory. 


The Minnesota feed inspection depart- 
ment says, on page 29 of its second an- 
nual report: “If the miller made this 
product by passing it through an 80- 
mesh sieve, the amount of bran would be 
very small indeed, a mere trace. But 
some millers use a 68-mesh, some even 
coarser, on part of the streams making 
up this product, which accounts for the 
large amount of fine middlings left on 
the 40-, 60-, and 80-mesh sieves when the 
product is separated in the laboratory.” 
In other words, sample A failed to meet 
the standards because the miller chose to 
get a premium for yest of his middlings 
by mixing them with red dog and calling 
the entire product red dog. The color, 
percentage of bran particles, and me- 
chanical analysis as well as per cent of 
crude fiber bore out the statement. 

Is it “a high-handed and arbitrary 


usurpation of authority” to establish a 
standard voluntarily adopted by the three 
largest mills in Minneapolis, and with 
which every mill, save one, doing business 
in Wisconsin last year complied without 
trouble? 

The author of that statement put out 
red dog (?) during the war that carried 
more fiber. than the maximum annual av- 
erage fiber content for flour middlings 
for 10 years preceding the war period. 
The samples from this miller analyzed 
since that time have had a maximum 
fiber content of 3.16 per cent against the 
fiber standard of 4 per cent. Unless he 
contemplates a resumption of war-time 
methods, when most other mills were un- 
able to make red dog at all, we can hard- 
ly understand the basis for his statement. 

It may or may not be true that these 
standards will not hold in the courts, but 
the officials are content to rest their case 
with an impartial jury. But, even if they 
should be thrown out by the courts, I 
believe that the result would be drastic 
legislation, not by officials but by con- 
sumers. These standards are based on 
facts. Legislation against an evil is very 
often not based on facts, but on assump- 
tion, and compliance is often difficult or 
impossible. Such legislation may in turn 
be declared unconstitutional, but the re- 
sult will be an endless chain of other 
legislation, and the net result will be a 
feeling decidedly inimical to the best in- 
terests of all parties concerned. 

The above is not said in any attempt 
to frighten the millers. I know they can- 
not be frightened, and if any of them 
wish to test this matter in the courts, 
there will be no ill feeling so far as the 
Feed Control Officials are concerned. We 
are merely making a plain statement, and 
the possibility suggested is not set forth 
without foundation. 

This is our case for the official wheat 
feed standards. We approached this task 
with misgivings. We had the support 
and the co-operation of millers and were 
loth to take any action that might disrupt 
these relations. Some millers state truth- 
fully that their processes have not 
changed for 40 years, and while their 
products remain uniform the average 
quality is deteriorating. We knew some 
products were not legitimate, and we 
tried to prevent their sale. But, with the 
vagueness and indefiniteness of the defi- 
nitions we were unable to do anything. 

Under such conditions we had to dodge 
the issue or meet it squarely. We have 
tried to meet it squarely, and have ex- 
pended unlimited time and effort in the 
study of analyses, in mill inspections and 
in conferences with millers in an endeavor 
to arrive at some fair and reasonable 
means of meeting the situation. We have 
asked all opponents of these standards to 
offer us a more satisfactory but equally 
effective substitute for them. None has 
been received up to the present time. The 
offer still stands, but in the meantime we 
respectfully urge all millers to co-operate 
with us in their enforcement, not only for 
the common good, but for the benefit of 
the milling industry. 


FARM BLOC DESERTS FORD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The House “farm 
bloc” has deserted Henry Ford by with- 
drawing support for his plans to lease 
the government’s Muscle Shoals prop- 
erty. ¥ 

In a bill introduced in the House by 
Congressman Dickinson (Rep.), Iowa, 
leader of the bloc, government ownership 
of the property is to be continued and 
the government is to go into the manu- 
facture of farm fertilizer and direct sale 
of excess waterpower. 

The bill creates a government con- 
trolled corporation to be known as the 
Federal Chemical Corporation, consisting 
of five members. Three of these mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, and the other two are to be the 
secretaries of Agriculture and War. 
The corporation would have full powers 
to complete the plant with funds pro- 
vided by the government, and. to operate 
the plant for the manufacture of fer- 


tilizers to be sold at lowest possible cost’ 


for distribution to farmers, and to sell 
excess waterpower under conditions pre- 
scribed by the national waterpower act. 

“The Ford offer has been subjected to 
general criticism,” said Mr. Dickinson. 
“Objection is made to giving to any in- 
dividual the benefits of an investment of 
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$105,000,000, obligating the government 
for $50,000,000 more, and the placing of 
this great gee in a private corpora- 
tion, which would have the added ad- 
vantage of price control of fertilizer 
production and a manufacturing ad- 
vantage in water rights, without supervi- 
sion or control by any government 
agency.” 

The proposed plan, according to Mr. 
Dickinson, would conserve the govern- 
ment money invested in the Muscle Shoals 
property for future war-time needs, and 
provide for the operation of a govern- 
ment fertilizer plant during peace times. 
The food producers, he continued, must 
be nivel of the monopoly now exist- 
ing in the production of Chilean and 
other fertilizers. 

No item of war expenditure to date 
has been converted to the needs of agri- 
culture. The success of the Muscle 
Shoals plant is of general public inter- 
est, he said, and he concludes that fed- 
eral operation is the only solution to in- 
sure completion. JoHN Marrinan. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOD LAGS 


Europe’s Output 15 Per Cent Lower Than 
Normal Amount Before the War— 
Partial Recovery Apparent 


Europe in general is about 15 per cent 
behind her normal production of food- 
stuffs, says E. G. Montgomery, chief of 
the foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in an analysis of the 
European food situation. 

Before the war, European production 
of foodstuffs was about 95 per cent of 
her wants, while in the matter of cloth- 
ing material, such as wool, cotton, etc., 
she was on a 80 per cent self-supporting 
basis, according to Mr.. Montgomery. 
“The war,” he said, “brought profound 
changes. A shift from a state of what 
might be called overnourishment to un- 
dernourishment took place. Food habits 
were materially affected, and the con- 
sumption of high grade foodstuffs, such 
as meat, wheat, etc., gave way to a lib- 
eral substitution of cheaper foods. 

“Production during this period fell off 
between 30 and 40 per cent, with a cor- 
responding decrease in consumption. 
Gradually, Europe is working toward 
better conditions. A partial recovery, 
roughly about 15 per cent over the war 
period, is apparent when all commodities 
are considered. In general, western and 
central Europe are now on an 85 per 
cent consumption basis. 

“The recovery varies with different 
commodities. The consumption of wheat 
and rye is almost back to pre-war nor- 
mal, amounting to 92 per cent. The 
consumption of coarse grain is still about 
74 per cent, potatoes 70 per cent. sugar 
about normal, and cotton 61 per cent. 
Also the caloric consumption of food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages is much lower than in pre-war 
years. 

“While this decrease in production 
and consumption was going on in Europe, 
there was a corresponding increase in 
production outside of Europe. How- 
ever, this increase took place principally 
in North America, as there was no great 
change either in South America or Aus- 
tralasia, the two other great surplus pro- 
ducing regions. During this period, also, 
Russia, which before the war furnished 
western and central Europe with almost 
half of their grain imports, was com- 
pletely eliminated as a surplus country. 
The whole Russian trade has been shifted 
largely to North America, and is now 
being supplied by the United States and 
Canada. 

“If it had not been for the elimina- 
tion of Russia as a surplus country, it 
would have been practically impossible 
to have marketed more than a small per- 
centage of the North American surplus 
in the four years since the close of the 








war. 

“It is interesting to note that neither 
South America nor Australia made any 
great increase in production, in part due 
to the fact that they were limited in 
shipping during the latter part of the 
war; consequently, prices of agricultural 
products did not have the great rise that 
they did in the United States and Can- 
ada, since these countries, due to their 
nearness to Europe, were in a position 
to supply and did supply most of the 
products.” 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: X 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER VIII. BROKERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


NOTE.—For a discussion of closely related 
matters specifically applied to salesmen and 
sales agents employed on salary or commis- 
sion see the preceding chapter. 





Status in General 


SECTION 103. WHO ARE BROKERS, FACTORS 
AND COMMISSION MEN? 


Since the term “broker” has a well- 
defined meaning in law, as determined by 
the courts in almost innumerable cases, 
trade usage of the term in business con- 
tracts should be found to conform close- 
ly to that definition. The courts have 
not originated the definition, but merely 
apply what has been found to be common 
understanding in the business world, And 
when one is designated as “broker” in a 

iven transaction it will be presumed by 
judges that the term was used in its 
commonly understood sense. 

“A broker is one who is engaged for 
others on a commission negotiating con- 
tracts relative to property with the cus- 
tody of which he has no concern.” 9 
Corpus Juris, 508. 

He is to be distinguished in legal rela- 
tionship to his principal from the salaried 
representative of a mill or grain dealer, 
who is ordinarily charged with the duty 
of exclusively serving Sis —— and 
of negotiating matters beyond the mere 
making of contracts of sale or purchase. 
The fact that a salesman takes orders 
for his employer on an agreement where- 
by he is to be compensated wholly or in 
part by commissions does not make him 
a broker. 

A “factor,” or “commission merchant,” 
is distinguishable from a “broker” in that 
the former is intrusted with the posses- 
sion, disposal, and control of goods, and 
may sell them in his own name. Some- 
times the functions of factor and bro- 
ker are combined, the broker being given 

ossession of the goods to be sold, or 
veing empowered to receive the goods 
which he is to buy; but in these cases 
he is, strictly speaking, a factor or com- 
mission merchant. 

It is true, of course, that the fact that 
a flour dealer, or other middleman in the 
sale of any kind of goods, has customa- 
rily acted for a mill as its broker does not 
establish such hard and fast relationship 
between the parties as precludes the status 
of seller and buyer in a particular in- 
stance. But to show that one who had 
generally acted as broker for a mill was 
an independent buyer in a given transac- 
tion, as affecting his personal rights or 
liabilities, there must be reasonably clear 
proof that the latter relationship was 
mutually understood. 

In any particular case, question as to 
the character of the relationship must be 
determined according to the manifest in- 
tention of the parties in the light of past 
dealings and the language of their agree- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that one cannot 
reasonably expect to be both broker and 
buyer at one and the same time, it is sur- 
prising to meet frequent instances in 
which a middleman has claimed to be an 
independent buyer, where his contract 
called for the payment of brokerage to 
him. Such a provision, coupled with the 
fact of customary dealing as a broker, 
conclusively establishes that relationship 
in the particular transaction in the ab- 
sence of other circumstances clearly call- 
ing for a different conclusion. 

at honest confusion may exist on 
this point is shown by a letter The North- 
western Miller received from a firm of 
flour dealers, reporting the result of a 
lawsuit in an Illinois circuit court. The 
firm wrote that, “acting as brokers,” it 
contracted to buy quantities of flour 
from a mill. By reason of death of one 
of the millers and suspension of opera- 
tions at the plant when a boiler ex- 
ploded, the contract was not. fulfilled on 
the mill’s part. The firm bought in sub- 





stitute flour on an advanced market, and 
sued the mill for reimbursement against 
the loss. 

Trial of the suit resulted in the mill’s 
favor, on the jury’s finding that the 
plaintiffs were acting as brokers and had 
no claim against the mill, deciding that 
they were working for the mill on a 10c 
commission basis, although it was fully 
proved that plaintiffs bought the flour 
outright, as they had been doing right 
along. Still, because there was a 10c 
commission mentioned in the contract it 
was decided adversely to the plaintiffs. 

Now, the law of this case seems to be 
clear: If the mill’s previous dealings with 
the firm warranted the mill in under- 
standing that the firm was acting as a 
“broker,” the decision was plainly cor- 
rect, and the fact that the firm designat- 
ed itself as such and that a commission 
or brokerage was charged is strong evi- 
dence that the firm was not an inde- 
pendent purchaser. 

True, the mere fact that the term “bro- 
ker” was inadvertently used would not 
preclude a showing that it was mutually 
understood that the firm was an inde- 
pendent buyer, and not a broker; and the 
term “commission” might be shown to 
have been mutually and mistakenly treat- 
ed as meaning discount or something else 
consistent with an absolute sale. But in 
this case the firm evidently failed to sus- 
tain the burden of proving that the mill 
understood that it was contracting a sale 
to the firm for the firm’s own account. 

* # 


For some time there had been consider- 
able uncertainty in the minds of many 
flour men as to whether they were bro- 
kers and liable to the broker’s tax of 
$50 under the federal revenue act. The 
secretary of the Boston Flour Club, 
Warren G. Torrey, wrote to the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, Washington, 
and received the following ruling: 

“In reply to your letter regarding lia- 
bility to special tax as broker, section 
1001, paragraph 1, of the revenue act of 
1918 provides in part as follows: ‘Bro- 
kers shall pay $50. Every person whose 
business it is to — purchases or 
sales of stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, 
coined money, bank notes, promissory 
notes, or other securities, produce or 
merchandise, for’others, shall be regard- 
ed as a broker.’ 

“You state that a certain flour concern 
in your city represents certain flour 
mills exclusively for firms in different 
states, for which it is paid a commission, 
and you request to be advised as to its 
liability to special tax under the above 
section of the law. 

“You are advised it is the ruling of 
this office that a person or firm who is a 
sales agent of one or more corporations, 
and whose business is handled in the 
name of such corporations, is not a bro- 
ker within the meaning of section 1001, 
paragraph 1, of the act. However, a 
person or firm who has a place of busi- 
ness of his own, and negotiates the pur- 
chase or sale of any of the commodities 
enumerated under the aforementioned 
section and ay age of the act for 
others, is liable to the special tax im- 
posed —— brokers under the said pro- 
vision of the law. 

“Therefore, if the firm nemtioned 
maintains a place of business of its own 
and transacts business for others as a 
broker, special tax liability would be 
incurred under the above section of the 
law.” ; 

See, also, section 109, which quotes from a 
Kentucky decision on the distinction between 
brokers and factors, and section 117, citing 
a decision of the Oregon supreme court. 
SECTION 104, RESPONSIBILITY WHERE RE- 

LATIONSHIP IS DISCLOSED 

“It is, of course, competent for an 
agent, acting for a disclosed principal, 
to bind himself personally by a contract 
made in behalf of his principal, if the 
other party exacts it, or he volunteers 
and intends so to do; but it is to be pre- 








sumed that he intends only to bind the 
principal, and therefore, unless the con- 
tract clearly shows that it was intended 
to be the personal contract of the agent, 
he is not bound thereby individually, and 
the party with whom he negotiates it 
may look only to the principal for per- 
formance. But the agent, if not au- 
thorized by his principal, becomes liable 
for all damages sustained by the other 
party so contracting in reliance upon 
his authority.” 

This statement of legal principles was 
made by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Hernandez vs. Brookdale Mills, Inc., 185 
N.Y. Supp. 485. The court also held 
that if a contract be ambiguous on the 
point whether it is the individual under- 
taking of the agent or a contract made 
for his principal, although signed by the 
agent individually, testimony is admis- 
sible to show whose contract it was ac- 
tually intended to be. 

. 


Conditions under which a broker may 
be held personally liable on a contract 
of sale negotiated by him were consid- 
ered by the West Virginia supreme court 
of appeals in the case of Hurricane Mill- 
~—> vs. Steel & Payne Co., 99 S.E. 490. 

he conclusion reached by the court 
was that “an agent or broker contracting 
for and on behalf of a principal known 
or disclosed to the person with whom the 
contract is made is not personally bound 
by it, nor liable for a breach thereof, 
unless the credit has been extended to 
him or he has expressly bound himself 
by the contract in some form.” 

The decision in the case denied the 
mill’s right to recover against defendant 
broker on account of damage to a car- 
load of corn bought through it. 

Defendant, by telephone, offered to 
sell plaintiff the corn at a certain price, 
and plaintiff accepted. Defendant con- 
firmed the sale in writing, which recited 
that it was “for account of Paul Kuhn 
& Co.” Plaintiff paid a draft drawn in 
favor of Paul Kuhn & Co., and attached 
it to a bill of lading for the corn in 
which that concern was named as con- 
signor. Previous purchases had been 
made under similar circumstances. 

On arrival the corn was found to be 
damaged, and the mill sought to hold de- 
fendant responsible. Trial of the suit 
resulted in judgment in favor of the 
mill, but it was reversed by the supreme 
court of appeals; a new trial being or- 
dered. 

Holding that a broker is not personal- 
ly liable on a contract negotiated by him 
where the other party is fairly charge- 
able with notice that the broker is act- 
ing in a representative capacity, it was 
ruled that the trial judge erred in ex- 
cluding testimony offered by defendant 
and tending to show that by reason of 
previous transactions the mill knew that 
defendant was acting for Paul Kuhn 
& Co. 

“It was not at all improper for the 
jury to know that part of the defand- 
ant’s business was brokerage in corn,” 
said the opinion, “and that it usually 
represented a certain firm of corn deal- 
ers, as sellers. These circumstances do 
not of themselves constitute a defense to 
the action, but they are essential ele- 
ments of the defense. Coupled with no- 
tice thereof to the plaintiff, they make 
out a complete defense.” 

The decision went still farther by hold- 
ing that unqualified and unexplained 
payment of a sight draft with bill of 
lading attached, receipt of confirmation, 
and previous dealings—all pointing to a 
third person as the principal seller— 
conclusively established the buyer’s 
knowledge as to the identity of the real 
seller. 

* #*# 

As shown by a Kentucky court decision 
referred to below, when one has pre- 
viously acted only in the capacity of bro- 
ker, the mere fact that he sends a mes- 
sage ordering goods shipped to him, 
without disclosing the name of any cus- 
tomer, does not constitute him an inde- 
pendent purchaser, if, under all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, the seller rea- 
sonably understood that he was dealing 
with the other person in the latter’s 
usual capacity as broker. (155 Ky. 465.) 


sECTION 105. UNDISCLOSED RELATIONSHIP 
AS BROKER 
Fiction’s frontier gambler, who had 


two directly co rules as to the 
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winning power of a “bobtail flush” so 
framed in his poker room that he could 
rely upon one or the other according to 
whether he or an unsophisticated patron 
should draw such a hand, has his proto- 
type in actual business life in the middle- 
man who attempts to so trim his negotia- 
tions that he may pose as either a broker 
or independent dealer on his own ac- 
count, according to whether market 
values of the goods bargained for go up 
or down. 

But, under the law, business contracts 
do not permit such elasticity of obliga- 
tion, in the absence of an expressly con- 
ferred option in the particular agreement. 
Under the ordinary contract, the legal 
relationship of the parties becomes fixed 
when they enter into their agreement, 
and cannot afterwards be changed by 
one-sided action. . 

The Texas court of civil appeals has 
handed down an interesting and impor- 
tant decision bearing on this subject. 
In this instance (Boehringer vs. Dorman, 
195 S.W. 669), plaintiff sued to recover 
$600 as damages for defendant’s claimed 
breach of contract to deliver 12 cars of 
No. 2 sacked white corn at $1.01, 
whereby plaintiff was compelled to buy 
substitute corn on the market at from 
$1.05, to $1.071,. 

When the contract was made, defend- 
ant did not disclose anything tending to 
show that’ he was acting as agent in 
agreeing to sell, and the contract on its 
face purported to be his own individual 
obligation. But he defended on the 
ground that he had merely acted in a 
representative capacity. His principal 
reliance to charge plaintiff with notice 
that he was acting as a broker was the 
fact that his letterhead, on which the 
contract was written, contained a condi- 
tion printed in small type, to the effect 
that he was responsible only as a broker. 
The court said: 

“If an agent discloses the fact of his 
agency, but conceals the name and iden- 
tity of his principal, and deals in his 
own name as the contracting party, he 
will be personally liable. . . . Appellant 
utterly failed to show that he had any 
principal, and contracted in his own 
name for delivery of the corn. The word 
‘principal’ is nowhere mentioned in the 
transaction between the parties. 

“An agent contracting in his own name 
and failing to disclose the name of his 
principal at the time of making a con- 
tract for the sale or purchase of goods 
is personally liable for whatever obliga- 
tion may arise out of the contract.” 

The court not only decided that a 
broker is personally liable where he con- 
ceals the fact that he is acting for an- 
other, but also that he may be held re- 
sponsible where he discloses the fact of 
his relationship as broker, but not the 
identity of his principal. The following 
statement of the court on this point 
seems to be well supported by other judi- 
cial authorities: 

“Appellant could not escape liability 
by merely stating that he was liable only 
as a broker, unless he disclosed for whom 
he was acting as agent. The disclosure of 
agency is not completely made unless it 
embraces the name of the principal. Ap- 
pellant not only failed to show that he 
was acting for any principal, but failed 
to show that he ever had any authority 
for making the contract of sale. 

“On the other hand, the facts tend to 
show that there was no principal, and 
that he was contracting for himself, and 
was therefore liable. . . . If appellant 
is not liable for a breach of the contract, 
no one is liable, for he had no principal. 
He cannot escape by stating on his sta- 
tionery that he acted as broker only and 
assumed responsibility as such. As such 
broker, he is liable when he discloses no 
principal.” 

On rehearing of this case (195 S.W. 
669), however, judgment was reversed 
on the ground that the evidence failed 
to establish market values. 

* #* 


It is not to be understood that a bro- 
ker need disclose his representative ca- 
pacity to third parties, so far as the 
principal’s rights are concerned. For ex- 
ample, it was decided by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in the case of Wilhite vs. Hous- 
ton, 200 Fed. 390, that where brokers 
were —— to buy and sell grain at 
various ex ges, having no interest in 
the transactions other than brokerage, 
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their relation to their principal was not 
affected by the fact that in executing his 
orders they assumed the position of prin- 
cipals toward those with whom they dealt 
in making such sales and purchases. 





Duties to Principal 


secTiIoN 106. DUTY TO MAKE BEST POSSIBLE 
CONTRACT 

The decision of the Kansas City court 
of appeals in the case of Russell Grain 
Co. vs. Bainter, 223 S.W. 769, established 
a point of law of vital importance to 
every one who sells commodities through 
prokers, and the decision is of no less 
importance to brokers themselves. The 
court held that a broker is under legal 
obligation to use reasonable diligence and 
care to sell at the best price obtainable, 
and must account for his failure to do so. 

Plaintiff received a car of wheat from 
defendant for sale on commission, ad- 
vancing $2,900 on defendant’s draft. 
Plaintiff sold the wheat for $2,347.03, and 
deduction of commission and expenses 
left defendant indebted to plaintiff 
$652.16, the excess of the advance made 
by the broker above the net proceeds of 
the grain. Defendant successfully re- 
sisted plaintiff's attempt to recover this 
balance, on the ground that the plaintiff 
could have sold the wheat at a market 
price of $3,022.10. 

The judge and jury in the trial court 
found in defendant’s favor, and the court 
of appeals upheld the verdict, saying: 
“We find there was abundant and sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the jury in 
finding that plaintiff could have obtained 
a better price, and by careless neglect 
failed to do so.” 

The higher court also approved instruc- 
tions given by the trial judge to the jury, 
to the effect that it was plaintiff's duty 
to act in good faith and with reasonable 
diligence and care in the sale of the 
wheat, and that if the defendant in- 
formed the plaintiff that he would be 
satisfied to get a certain price, and plain- 
tiff by reasonable diligence and care could 
have sold at that price, but failed to make 
such effort, and thereafter sold at a lower 
price, plaintiff could not recover. 

“A broker must act in good faith and 
in the interest of his principal. This 
requires him to give the principal the 
benefit of his knowledge and advice, and 
to keep him informed of all material facts 
affecting his interest which come to his 
knowl Be, and if in dealing with his 
principal a broker is guilty of fraud, he 
is liable in damages. . . . 

“So if a broker employed to sell prop- 
erty understates to the principal the best 
price obtainable, the principal may re- 
cover from him the difference between 
that obtained and that which might have 
been obtained, except where the broker 
does not learn of the better terms until 
after the transaction is closed, or where 
he is to sell for a net price, which he 
does. And a broker employed to pur- 
chase property must inform the principal 
of the lowest price at which it may be 
bought.” 9 Corpus Juris, 536. 


SECTION 107. DUTY TO OBTAIN VALID CON- 
TRACT 


Question was raised not long ago con- 
cerning the liability of a broker for fail- 
ing to obtain a signed order from one 
who verbally agreed to buy flour; the 
buyer later taking advantage of the point 
that he had signed no written contract, 
thereby making his agreement to pur- 
chase unenforceable. 

The broker could not be held personally 
liable as the buyer, because he had signed 
the order only as the mill’s representa- 
tive. If the mill had customarily acted 
upon orders signed by its salesman or 
broker alone, it was in no position to 
complain of loss in the particular in- 
stance on the ground of the representa- 
tive’s neglect to secure the customer’s sig- 
nature. 

But I believe that the courts would 
apply the general rule of law that an 
employee is liable for loss sustained by 
his employer through the former’s will- 
ful or negligent omission to perform his 
contract duties in a reasonably efficient 
manner, in a case where a mill has in- 
structed its salesman or representative to 
secure buyers’ signatures and has never 
acquiesced in violation of these instruc- 


tions, and loss flows from a violation in a 
particular instance, especially on it ap- 
pearing that the customer would have 
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signed up on request when the order was 
received. 

And, plainly, when a broker’s commis- 
sion is dependent upon his obtaining a 
contract from a customer for a purchase 
he could not require payment of the com- 
mission so long as the order remains sub- 
ject to repudiation by the customer for 
want of proper signature. 


SECTION 108. DUTIES OF COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Flour commission merchants are gov- 
erned by the following rules of law, as 
laid down by the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of Hutchins vs. Vinkemulder, 
154 N.W. 80. 

They must use ordinary prudence in 
caring for and disposing of the goods 
intrusted to them, and duly account for 
the proceeds. 

After the lapse of considerable time, 
without any accounting, under some cir- 
cumstances it may be presumed that an 
agent to sell goods has sold them, and 
suit may be maintained against him to 
recover the net proceeds, but this pre- 
sumption is overthrown by proof on the 
part of the commission man that no re- 
turn has been received by him. (It would 
seem, however, that his failure to receive 
return would be no defense to liability, if 
he had negligently and unauthorizedly 
extended credit to an irresponsible cus- 
tomer.) 

On an issue as to whether a commission 
merchant has discharged his legal duty 
to his principal, correspondence between 
him and a subagent will not be received 
in evidence, it being regarded as mere 
hearsay evidence. 


SECTION 109. BROKER’S INDIVIDUAL INTEREST 


When a broker accepts employment to 
buy or sell ey the law will not permit 
him to profit at his principal’s expense 
beyond the amount of agreed compensa- 
tion, so far as concerns transactions with- 
in the scope_of the employment, except as 
the principal may afterwards ratify the 
broker’s acts in his own interest. 

Broadly speaking, one employed to buy 
property is not entitled to sell his own 
property to the principal, unless the lat- 
ter deals with his eyes open. This rule 
was applied in the case of Tewksbury vs. 
Spruance, 75 Ill. 187, where it was held 
that a commission merchant employed to 
go on the market and buy a given quan- 
tity of wheat for cash was not authorized 
to turn over to his principal wheat held 
by him, although no more than the market 
price was charged. Removal of oppor- 
tunities for faithless dealing furnishes the 
reason of the rule. 

And, as decided by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, if a broker over- 
states the price at which goods may be 
bought, obtaining for himself the differ- 
ence, the principal may recover the 
amount of the broker’s attempted secret 
profit. 

For like reasons, a broker employed to 
sell will not be permitted to sell to him- 
self, without the principal’s approval, as 
shown by a decision of the Kentucky 
court of appeals hereinafter reviewed 
(155 Ky. 465). “Where a broker, em- 
ployed to sell, fraudulently purchases 
from the principal and then resells at a 
greater price, or understates the price re- 
ceived by him and keeps the difference, 
he must account to the principal there- 
for, although the amount turned over to 
the principal exceeds the amount for 
which the latter agreed to sell.” 9 Corpus 
Juris, 539, 540. 

But these rules have been formulated 
and are enforced only for the purpose of 
thwarting attempts to deceive principals 
as to matters in which they are entitled 
to the exercise of good faith. Hence, a 
broker is not only entitled to deal in his 
principal’s goods for his own profit, when 
the principal authorizes or ratifies such 
dealings, but he is also permitted to deal 
on his own account after he has dis- 
charged his full duties to the principal. 

To illustrate: If A, as a mill’s broker, 
sells a shipment of flour to B, discharging 
all the duties of his employment faith- 
fully, there is no reason or legal principle 
to prevent A from afterwards negotiat- 
ing a repurchase of the same flour for his 
own account from B, although the mill 
may not be apprised of the latter fact. 
But the courts will scrutinize the transac- 
tion closely, and if it shows that A did not 
act in faith in making the sale for 
the mill, and that he made fe with a view 
to his repurchase from B, that will be 


deemed such fraud upon the mill as en- 
titles it to an accounting. 

I was called upon to give an opinion 
in a controversy involving these princi- 
ples. A broker negotiated a sale of flour 
for export by a mill to a customer abroad, 
with no intention of profiting beyond the 
brokerage the mill 4 2 to pay; the 
price of the flour to be paid on arrival 
in New York. Pending delay in delivery, 
the broker, oe a rise in market 
prices, negotiated with the — buyer 
for a resale of the flour from the latter 
to him on his own account. It would have 
been to the mill’s advantage to have se- 
cured a cancellation of its contract of 
sale, but the broker’s employment did not 
comprehend services to this end; his work 
had ended when he negotiated the sale. 

Under these circumstances, and on the 
following legal authorities, an opinion 
was given that the broker was entitled to 
the benefits of the repurchase: 

The rule against an agent’s dealing for 
his own account “does not prevent a bona 
fide purchaser of the property from aft- 
erwards selling in good faith the prop- 
erty to the agent.” 2 Corpus Juris, 702. 
The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Robertson vs. 
Chapman, 14 S. Ct. 741, supports this 
point. 

After termination of the agency, the 
agent has the same right as any other 
person to deal in the property. The prin- 
cipal must show that adverse interest was 
acquired during the continuance of the 
agency. The agent is under no duty to 
disclose his after-acquired interest, and 
the fact that he has not disclosed it is no 
badge of fraud or bad faith. (Federal 
Case No. 17,068.) 

Furthermore, the facts in the contro- 
versy mentioned above showed that when 
the mill was advised by the broker that 
he had repurchased the flour, the mill did 
not object to the broker dealing on his 
own account, and promised delivery to 
him on proof that he had actually secured 
a contract of resale from the original 
purchaser. 

On these facts, it seems quite clear that, 
even if it could be said that the broker 
had improperly negotiated for the flour 
on his own account, the mill ratified his 
acts, thereby making the mill’s obligations 
as strong legally as if the sale had been 
made directly to the broker in the first 
instance, as an independent buyer. 

Even where an agent has wrongfully 
purchased for his own account, the trans- 
action is not void, but merely voidable, 
and is subject to validation by the prin- 
cipal’s ratification. 2 Corpus Juris, 702. 


One of the leading court decisions bear- 
ing on this subject was rendered by the 
Kentucky court of appeals in the case 
of Sutton & Cummins vs. Kiel Cheese & 
Butter Co., 155 Ky. 465. This was a suit 
involving asserted breach of a contract to 
sell cheese, but the principles involved 
apply with full force to dealings in the 
grain and flour trades. It was decided 
that neither a broker nor a factor can 
purchase from the principal for himself 
without Sagres the principal of all the 
facts within his knowledge, unless it be 
clearly understood between them that he 
has the right to do so. 

In holding that defendant was entitled 
to cancel a ¢ontract to sell goods on ascer- 
taining that the plaintiffs were buying on 
their own account, and not as brokers, as 
defendant had assumed, although the con- 
tract relied upon by plaintiffs was evi- 
denced by a request from them for a 
price on the ‘goods, an answer quoting a 
price, and plaintiffs’ order for a specified 
quantity, the court said: 

“The difference between a broker and 
a factor is that a broker is a mere nego- 
tiator between other parties, and does not 
ordinarily act in his own name, but in 
that of his employer. He is not intrusted 
with the custody of which he may 
be employed to buy or sell, and is not au- 
thorized to buy or sell them in his own 
name. On the other hand, the factor may 
buy or sell in his own name as well as in 
the name of his principal, and he is in- 
trusted with the possession, management, 
control or disposal of the goods to be 
ames of sold, and has a special property 
in ee 

“However, the character of the factor 
and broker are frequently combined, the 


broker having pyes of what he is 
employed to or being empowered to 
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obtain ession of what he is employed 
to purchase; but in these cases he is, prop- 
erly speaking, a factor. . . . It is mani- 
fest that the relation which plaintiffs bore 
to defendant in this case was that of 
brokers. But even that distinction is im- 
material so far as this case is concerned, 
for neither a broker nor a factor can sell 
to himself unless the principal, with full 
knowledge of the facts, consents to the 
transaction, or unless it is clearly under- 
stood between the parties that he shall do 
80. +. 
“The reason for the rule is that if the 
broker or factor were permitted to buy 
from and sell to himself there would be 
combined in him the incompatible relation 
of purchaser and seller, and an interest 
adverse to that of his principal would be 
created such as would ordinarily lead to a 
violation of his duty as agent. Where a 
factor or broker sells to himself, the sale 
is prima facie voidable, and the principal 
may either ratify the sale or recover for 
the actual value of the goods.” 

Responding to plaintiffs’ suggestion in 
this case that defendant had actual knowl- 
edge of the fact that théy were making 

urchases of goods in their own name, 

ecause defendant first insisted on know- 
ing the names of plaintiffs’ customers but 
afterwards shipped to plaintiffs direct on 
geentenenar that plaintiffs were financial- 
ly responsible, the court added: 

“As we view the correspondence, how- 
ever, there is nothing in it to show that 
defendant regarded the plaintiffs in the 
light of purchasers. It is entirely con- 
sistent with the theory that defendant 
wanted to know either that the intending 
purchasers, or plaintiffs, as their agents, 
were financially responsible. Further- 
more, plaintiffs charged a brokerage on all 
transactions had with defendant. Not 
only so, but in their letter. . . confirm- 
ing the telegraphic correspondence with 
reference to the particular cheese in ques- 
tion, they stated, ‘We take it for granted 
that our brokerage will be 1,c.’ 

“Instead, therefore, of fully acquaint- 
ing defendant with the fact that they were 
purchasing the cheese for their own ac- 
count, they were demanding brokerage on 
the transaction, a fact absolutely incon- 
sistent with their claim as purchasers. 
Under these circumstances, the sale was 
voidable at the election of the defendant, 
and having repudiated the sale when ap- 
prised of the fact that the plaintiffs were 
the real purchasers, no liability attached 
on the contract in question, even if we 
assume that it is valid in other respects.” 


SECTION 110. LIABILITY ON UNREPORTED 
ORDERS 

A miller inquired whether a mill or a 
broker is liable to a customer under the 
following stated circumstances: 

A broker, representing a mill, “made a 
sale” of two cars of flour, writing the 
“sale upon the mill’s regular order book, 
showing the mill’s name, etc.” The sale 
was never reported to the mill. The mill- 
er added: “We have made a practice of 
having some of our brokers use our order 
book. We confirm all our orders, and 
do not accept any business from a broker 
unless it has been confirmed by wire.” 

On fundamental principles of the law 
of agency, the mill was not liable, unless 
it authorized the broker to make a final 
contract of sale, without reserving any 
right of confirmation, and he made such 
a contract. If he was merely empowered 
to receive orders and transmit them to the 
mill for acceptance or rejection, there is 
no legal liability to the customer, on the 
part of either mill or broker. This is on 
account of the broker’s failure to trans- 
mit a particular order, which is, in legal, 
effect, a mere offer to buy, without bind- 
ing effect until accepted. 

If the broker’s contract of employment 
by the mill required him to communicate 
all orders received, the mill would prob- 
ably have a valid claim against him for 
any loss directly sustained through his 
omission to communicate the particular 
order. Or, if a buyer of flour should 
employ a broker to place an order with 
a mill, the broker would doubtless be 
liable to the buyer for neglect to transmit 
the order. 

But, clearly, the mill is not responsible 
in any of the cases above mentioned, for 
it has not entered into any contract to 
sell, having at most invited the trade to 
make offers to buy through the broker 
employed by it. 

It is well-settled law that persons deal- 
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ing with a salesman or broker are bound 
to ascertain the extent of authority con- 
ferred upon him. In the absence of proof 
of broader authority, such a selling repre- 
sentative will be presumed to have been 
merely authorized to receive orders, sub- 
ject to approval by the mill. 

Of course, where a broker is authorized 
to make an absolute contract of sale on 
the part of a mill, any agreement made 
by him within the scope of such authority 
is binding on the mill, although he may 
neglect to advise it of the making of the 
particular contract. In such event, the 
mill is bound by its representative’s au- 
thorized act, looking to him for indemnity 
on account of liability to the customer. 

If, however, his power is limited to the 
making of contracts subject to approval 
by the mill, such a contract could not 
become binding on the mill until received 
by it and expressly or impliedly approved, 
and hence the broker’s omission to trans- 
mit the tentative agreement would impose 
no liability on the mill. 





Authority of Broker 
SECTION 111. scoPE OF POWERS 


In El Reno Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. 
Stocking, 127 N.E. 642, the Illinois su- 
preme court said: “A broker is a special 
agent for a single object, and cannot bind 
the principal beyond the limitations of 
his authority, and while, ordinarily, he 
has implied authority to do everything 
necessary to effect the business about 
which he is employed, such authority is 
restricted by express instructions or the 
usages of the trade... . 

“A customer, in giving authority to a 
broker to negotiate a transaction in a cer- 
tain trade or market, is presumed, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, to 
have authorized the broker to transact 
the business in question in accordance 
with the rules, customs and usages pre- 
vailing in that trade or exchange... . 
Any person dealing with a broker is 
bound to ascertain the extent of the bro- 

‘ker’s authority, and acts at his peril if 
the broker exceeds his authority.” 
* *# 

The authority of a broker in dealing 
with his principal’s goods is restricted to 
the carrying out of contracts negotiated 
with the principal’s sanction. For in- 
stance, approval by a mill of a sale to 
one person does not authorize the mill’s 
broker to agree to rescission of the con- 
tract and delivery of the ds to an- 
other. This point is illustrated by the 
decision of the Georgia supreme court 
in the case of Kauffman Milling Co. vs. 
Kelly & Bro., 92 Ga. 103. 

A broker negotiated a sale of flour 
to defendants for the mill, and shipment 
was made to defendants under a straight 
bill of lading. Without the knowledge 
of the mill, » Ra we did not receive 
the flour, but indorsed the bill of lading 
over to the broker, who received the flour 
on his own account and disposed of it, 
appropriating the proceeds. When the 
mill sued defendants for the agreed price, 
the latter interposed the defense that 
they did not receive the goods, and that 
the mill’s broker took charge of them. 
In sustaining the mill’s contention that 
the broker’s act was unauthorized and 

_that defendants must be held liable as 
for co-operating in an unauthorized dis- 
position of the goods, the court said: 

“We think the broker, being a mere 
middleman to negotiate the sale, and hav- 
ing no express authority to do more, could 
not rescind the contract to receive the 
flour and bind the milling ‘gm 4 by 
his conduct. It was sought to enlarge 
his authority under the general law by 
local custom or usage prevailing in At- 
lanta, under which ot were recog- 
nized as representing the persons who 
had employed them to sell, in afterwards 
canceling the sales and taking charge of 
the goods. But the evidence fails to show 
any knowledge of this local custom or 
usage by the milling company or any 
dealing by it with reference thereto. 
There is no ground for inferring its as- 
sent to such a custom.” 


SECTION 112. IMPUTED NOTICE OF LIMITA- 
TION OF AUTHORITY 

One dealing with another through a 
broker is chargeable with knowledge of 
limitations on the broker’s power to bind 
his principal. This trite principle of law 
was applied by the Kansas City court 
of appeals in a case which will interest 
the mill and grain trades generally. 











In this case—Fowler vs. Cobb, 232 S.W. 
1084—it appeared that defendant, a 
Texas grain dealer, authorized J. C. 
Robb, a Kansas City broker, to buy a 
carload of No. 3 mixed corn at $2.27 
from plaintiff. The confirmations cov- 
ered corn of this grade, without refer- 
ence to samples. 

Before arrival of the car, an invoice 
informed defendant that a car containing 
88,000 lbs or 1,571.24 bus of “mixed corn” 
had been shipped at $2.25. Defendant 
notified plaintiff of his refusal to accept 
the shipment unless the delivery should 
be reduced to 1,000 bus, on the ground of 
excessive quantity, and on arrival plain- 
tiff sold the corn on a declining market 
and sued to recover the excess of the 
invoice price to defendant. 

It developed that the corn tendered 
defendant was not of the grade specified 
in the contract, as was shown by a re- 
inspection at the time the shipment was 
made to defendant by plaintiff. But 
plaintiff claimed that the corn shipped 
corresponded to a sample exhibited to 
Robb, as defendant’s broker. This gave 
rise to the important question whether 
defendant was bound by the sample. 

The Kansas City court of appeals held 
that defendant was not so bound. In the 
course of its opinion the court made the 
following observations bearing on the lim- 
its of a broker’s authority to bind his 
customer: “In the case at bar it is not 
shown that Robb was the general agent 
of defendant, but that his authority was 
limited to the terms of the contract. In 
other words, Robb’s was a limited agency, 
and he had authority only to purchase 
the amount and grade of corn specified in 
the telegraphic order and contract. 

“The principal may make the authority 
of the agent as broad or as narrow as he 
will. Any lawful limitations he may 
choose to impose upon the agent’s pow- 
ers, and not of a secret nature, will be 
binding upon third persons. And if the 
original authority is restricted and lim- 
ited, then such limitations form a part 
of the power itself, and third persons 
must know them at their peril. 

“The conclusion is warranted that, in 
purchasing No. 4 corn, Robb went be- 
yond his authority, and plaintiff com- 
pleted the contract with the agent at his 
own peril. We, therefore, hold that de- 
fendant is not bound by the sale. __ 

“Plaintiff's second point, to the effect 
that the act of the broker in purchasing 
corn by sample was the act of defend- 
ant, . . . was later waived by defend- 
ant, so that he is bound by the transac- 
tion. The position of plaintiff cannot be 
sustained that, because Robb had acted 
many times for defendant in the purchase 
of grain prior to this transaction, he was 
defendant’s agent pee. Said agent 
was not authorized to act in any other 
way than in strict conformity with the 
order and confirmation, and legally could 
not exceed the authority therein express- 
ly conferred.” 


Right to Compensation 
SECTION 113. NECESSITY FOR LICENSE 


Pennsylvania had a law which imposed 
a license tax on merchandise brokers, who 
were defined as “those who for a com- 
mission or other compensation make con- 
tracts for the sale or purchase of per- 
sonal property for others,” apparently 
embracing flour brokers. 

Interpreting this law in a case which 
was before it the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania said: 

“Neither this act nor prior legislation 
prohibits a person whose business or oc- 
cupation is that of a broker from receiv- 
ing compensation for services rendered 
in single transactions of buying or sell- 
ing real estate, or other property, for an- 
other. . . . If, however, a person is ac- 
tually engaged as a broker, the procuring 
of a license is a condition precedent for 
the lawful transaction of business and, 
consequently, to the recovery of compen- 
sation for services rendered.” (95 Atl. 
715.) 

It would seem, however, that this law 
could be applied only to those cases 
where brokers are engaged in intrastate 
business, since it appears to be well set- 
tled that such state regulations cannot 
be construed to apply to interstate com- 
merce. 


SECTION 114. CONDITIONS AGREED UPON 


When a special offer is made to a mer- 
chandise broker to pay him a stated com- 
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mission for effecting a sale of goods 
within a stated time, the courts will re- 
gard time as of the essence of the con- 
tract, defeating the right to commission 
if the sale be not effected within the 
time limited, unless the broker is prevent- 
ed from earning the agreed compensa- 
tion through some act on the other par- 
ty’s part. This was the holding of the 
Washington supreme court in a case 
where a commission was offered on con- 
dition that a sale of merchandise be made 
during the current day. (Brady vs. Ad- 
miralty Trading Co., 151 Pac. 1084.) The 
court adopted this general rule: 

“The parties are at liberty to make the 
payment of commissions dependent upon 
such lawful conditions and contingencies 
as please them, and, where no improper 
advantage is taken, their express stipu- 
lations must prevail, although the result 
be that the broker finds that he has 
risked his labor and expenses upon the 
mere caprice of his employer, as when 
he undertakes to find a purchaser of 
property upon terms satisfactory to the 
seller.” 


SECTION 115. COMMISSIONS ON UNCOM- 
PLETED SALES, IN GENERAL 


A. Minnesota mill obtained through 
The Northwestern Miller the views of 
representative millers and brokers, and 
a legal opinion on the following stated 
case concerning a broker’s claim to a 
commission: 

The broker sold a car of flour and the 
mill wired acceptance. The buyer asked 
for a sample, which was sent him by the 
mill. The buyer later advised that the 
sample was not up to the sample sub- 
mitted by the broker, and suggested that 
the order be canceled. As cancellation 
was agreeable to the mill, it was put into 
effect. 

In the meantime, the wheat had under- 
gone no material change and neither the 
mill nor the buyer claimed anything. The 
broker, under these circumstances, want- 
ed a commission on the car of flour. 

The lay views did not concur, some 
holding that the commission was earned, 
and others that the broker had no valid 
claim. The following legal opinion was 
furnished: 

Unless it was understood that the 
broker’s right to commission should de- 
pend upon a completed sale, he was en- 
titled to the agreed compensation. It is 
a general rule of law that when a bro- 
ker’s right to commission has once ac- 
crued under the terms of his employ- 
ment, it cannot afterwards be defeated 
by the act of either or both the seller 
and the buyer, as by repudiation or can- 
cellation of the contract. 

It is inferable from the facts stated 
that the failure of the sale, after a bind- 
ing contract had been made, was not the 
fault of the broker, and, in the absence 
of a previous understanding between 
the mill and the broker that the right 
of commission was subject to cancella- 
tion of the contract of sale, the case is 
governed by the general rule of law that 
a broker earns his commission when he 

roduces a customer who enters into a 

inding contract on the terms fixed by 
the broker’s employer. 

Of course, if it could be shown that 
the broker misrepresented the quality of 
the flour offered for sale, or if the sale 
failed through any other act on his part 
in exceeding his authority, such act not 
afterwards being ratified by the mill, 
cancellation of the contract on that 
ground would defeat any right to com- 
pensation. 

Trade custom, if any on the point ex- 
ists, might be a determining factor in 
this case. But any express agreement as 
to when the right to commission should 
accrue could not be affected by any con- 
flicting custom. 

The mill could, however, avoid liabil- 
ity, if there was no express understand- 
ing as to when the compensation should 
be earned, by proving a custom, if any 
there was known to both parties at the 
time, whereby the commission was lost 
by cancellation of the contract of sale. 

Referring to this discussion, a Minne- 
apolis miller later wrote to The North- 
western Miller: 

“T have noted with interest the answers 
which The Northwestern Miller received 
with regard to the inquiry made by a 
Minnesota mill whether a broker, under 
certain circumstances, was entitled to his 
commission. A question that is of such 
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vital importance to every mill employing 
brokers as a means of disposing of its 
product should be settled firmly in the 
mind of the manager. 

“In our Own case, we never make a 
brokerage arrangement with any broker 
without stipulating in our contract that 
no brokerage is earned until shipment is 
made and the goods delivered and paid 
for by the buyer. We do know, however, 
that a great many mills do not take this 
precaution, and too many mills are find- 
ing themselves in the same position as the 
Minnesota mill making this inquiry. 

“This question has gone through the 
courts an innumerable number of times, 
and there is no doubt as to what the law 
is. Attorney Street’s statement as to the 
law I have found to be correct, after 
having read a large number of cases in- 
volving this question.” 

* #*# 


When it is desired to so limit a bro- 
ker’s or sales agent’s right to commis- 
sion, a model form of agreement will be 
found in a decision by the North Caro- 
lina supreme court in the case of Swift 
& Co. vs. New Bern Produce Co., 103 
S.E. 889. 

The contract involved in this case pro- 
vided for payment of a commission upon 
the actual quantity of goods actually de- 
livered, “due and payable only when all 
notes and accounts accruing hereunder 
have been paid in full to principal.” It 
was also provided that all contracts of 
sale should be subject to approval by 
the principal. 

Under this agreement it was held that 
the sales agent could not enforce a claim 
for commission on goods which a third 
person contracted to buy, but failed to 
order out., 

* * 

The pertinency of the decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Taylor vs. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 183 
N.Y.S. 181, to common dealings in the 
flour trade is not defeated by the cir- 
cumstance that the contract there in- 
volved was one to pay a commission for 
obtaining munition contracts with bel- 
ligerent countries, instead of the more 
common contract to pay commissions for 
obtaining flour orders from private con- 
cerns, 

An important point adjudicated con- 
cerned plaintiff’s right to commissions on 
unperformed contracts negotiated for de- 
fendant. The contract under which 
plaintiff was employed specified that his 
commissions were payable “as and when” 
payments should be made to defendant, 
but that after defendant’s acceptance of 
orders procured by plaintiff, defendant 
should “assume all responsibilities and 
obligations.” Holding that _plaintiff’s 
commissions were earned on defendant’s 
acceptance of orders, the court said: 

“If defendant failed through inability 
to perform, other than from causes speci- 
fied in the contract of sale, the commis- 
sions became due at least at the extend- 
ed contract date. This construction 
would be given to the ordinary brokerage 
contract. In this contract, however, the 
plaintiff's right of recovery is fortified 
by the provision that all contracts are to 
be submitted to defendant for approval 
before they shall be accepted, ‘and after 
acceptance we shall assume all responsi- 
bilities and obligations in connection 
therewith”... 

“While perhaps not necessary to the 
conclusion which we reach, nevertheless 
this provision may fairly be interpreted 
to mean that the plaintiff has earned his 
commission when he produces a contract 
which defendant approves, but payment 
thereof is to be delayed until defendant 
has received the price of performance, 
for which performance it assumes full 
responsibility. We find no ambiguity in 
the contract which makes competent 
parol [extraneous and oral] evidence. 
Its import seems clear, and upon the 
facts shown we think plaintiff is entitled 
to commissions upon the gross amounts 
of the contracts.” 


While flour sales were subject to the 
control of the Food Administration an 
opinion was asked on the following stated 
transaction: 1,000 bbls of flour were sold 
Jan. 10 for shipment within 30 days. 
Jan. 26, the mill shipped one car, leaving 
700 bbls undelivered, and Feb. 25 de- 
clared a cancellation of the contract, as- 
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signing as a reason that the Food Ad- 

tration had cut off the mill’s supply 
of wheat. The buyer replied that he 
would wait until shipment could be made, 
but the mill reiterated its purpose to can- 
cel, and would say nothing further. The 
mill denied liability for its sales agent’s 
commission on the 700 bbls. 

The facts stated strongly tended to 
show that the mill was liable both to the 
buyer and to the sales agent, because 
apparently no attempt to cancel the con- 
tract was made until more than two weeks 
after the mill became in default in de- 
livery. , 

In the absence of a statement of the 
terms of the contract of sale, it was as- 
sumed that the agreement was made on 
the uniform sales contract form, which 
provided against extension of time for 
delivery, and which provided against lia- 
bility for delay in making shipment, “oc- 
curring through failure of government 
agencies to supply wheat,” etc. 

If the contract was so written, and if 
the Food Administration directly pre- 
vented fulfillment of the contract within 
the 30 days’ period fixed for delivery, it 
seemed that the mill would have been 
excused from making delivery. But in 
that case it was the mill’s duty to give 
the buyer timely notice of the action of 
the Food Administration, to the end that 
the buyer might make a substitute pur- 
chase. 

The delay in declaring a cancellation 
was strong evidence that cutting off of 
the supply of wheat did not prevent ful- 
fillment of the contract within the time 
agreed upon for shipment. Certainly, a 
cutting off of such supply after the con- 
tract had been broken by nondelivery 
within the 30 days fixed for shipment 
would afford no ground for cancellation. 

Under a view that the mill was not 
legally excused in failing to deliver the 
remaining 700 bbls of flour, the sales 
agent would seem to be clearly entitled to 
his commission, unless it was understood 
between him and the mill, by well-estab- 
lished custom or by express agreement, 
that the right to commission would fail on 
cancellation of the contract, without re- 
gard to whether the mill should be at 
fault in canceling or not. 

And even if the mill was legally excused 
from delivering the 700 bbls, because of 
a cutting off of its supply of wheat by 
the Food Administration before this 
quantity of flour should have been deliv- 
ered under the contract, still that would 
not release the mill from liability for the 
commission, except as it may have been 
mutually understood between the mill 
and the broker that the latter’s right to 
compensation should depend upon actual 
delivery. 

Ordinarily, a broker’s right to commis- 
sion becomes fixed when he has negotiated 
a contract of sale for his mill, and a bind- 
ing contract has been entered into be- 
tween the mill and the customer. When 
such an agreement has been concluded, 
the broker’s right to compensation can be 
divested only by a previously existing 
understanding with the mill that right to 
a commission should not accrue until 
actual delivery of the flour or payment 
therefor by the buyer. 


“Was a miller’s agent entitled to his 
brokerage on the sale of a car of flour 
which the mill accepted and confirmed, 
but later canceled because of closing down 
by order of the Food Administration?” 

A solution of this question, propounded 
by a member of the flour trade, depended 
upon undisclosed facts concerning the 
terms of the agreement under which the 
broker acted as the mill’s representative. 
Was it mutually understood, by express 
agreement or by implication arising from 
previous dealings between the same par- 
ties or from troke custom, that the broker 
had earned his commission when the mill 
confirmed the contract of sale he nego- 
tiated ? 

If so, I failed to see where subsequent 
defeat of the flour sale, without the bro- 
ker’s fault, could affect his accrued right 
to commission. The mere fact that the 
accrued compensation had not been paid 
would not release the mill’s liability. 

But if it was mutually understood, ex- 
Adee § or impliedly, that no commission 
should be paid until and unless the flour 
sale contract should be fully executed, 
then it remained to inquire whether the 
closing of the mill and consequent in- 
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ability to deliver the flour were due to 
fault on the mill’s part. 

If the government had requisitioned 
the mill under the food control act, or if 
the mill was closed for some reason re- 
flecting no fault of the owners or man- 
agement, the broker lost his commission, 
assuming that he understood that his 
compensation was to depend upon con- 
summation of the contract. 

On the other hand, if the mill was 
closed for violating some regulation of 
the Food Administration, or other fault, 
then the mill is not entitled to rely on its 
self-crippling act as an excuse for re- 
fusing to pay the broker’s compensation. 
An agreement that brokerage is to depend 
upon consummation of a sale impliedly 
binds the broker’s employer to do nothing 
of a wrongful nature that will thwart the 
sale. 

Although closing a mill by the Food 
Administration presented a situation new 
to the law, I saw nothing in it to avoid 
application of the following stated well- 
established principles of law governing 
a broker’s right to compensation: 

“As a general rule a broker is not en- 
titled to compensation until he has per- 
formed the undertaking assumed by him; 
and in the absence of any contrary provi- 
sion in his contract, it matters not how 
great have been his efforts nor how meri- 
torious his services... . 

“If by the contract of employment the 
broker is merely to find a customer who is 
able, ready, and willing to enter into a 
transaction with the principal on the 
terms prescribed by him, the broker is en- 
titled to compensation on performing that 
service, whether or not the principal com- 
pletes the transaction. 

“Thus a broker employed to find a pur- 
chaser or a vendor . . . ordinarily be- 
comes entitled to a commission on the 
execution of a contract of purchase or 
sale or exchange, although without any 
fault on the part of the broker the con- 
tract is never carried out, unless there 
is a stipulation, express or implied, mak- 
ing his right to compensation depend on 
the performance of the contract or the 
happening of some other event... . 

“In many cases the broker’s right to a 
commission depends on the final consum- 
mation of the transaction which he was 
employed to negotiate. Thus a broker 
employed to buy, sell, or exchange prop- 
erty may be engaged on such terms that 
he is not entitled to compensation until 
a contract of purchase, sale or exchange 
has been entered into, or until the title 
has been transferred, or until the pay- 
ment or tender of the purchase money or 
a certain portion thereof.” 9 Corpus 
Juris, 587-594. 

“The principal cannot relieve himself 
from liability for a commission by any 
voluntary act disabling him from per- 
formance.” 9 Corpus Juris, 624. 


SECTION 116. GOODS REJECTED BY BUYER 


A North Dakota mill asked an opinion 
as to its liability for a broker’s commis- 
sion, under the following circumstances: 

The mill’s Chicago broker sold several 
cars of flour to a customer. When next 
to the last car was received and all but 10 
sacks had been used, the customer claimed 
that the shipment was moldy, and noti- 
fied the mill that unless an allowance to 
the extent of about one half the value of 
the flour should be made, the last car in 
transit would be rejected. 

The mill disallowed the customer’s 
claim, and when the last car arrived in 
Chicago the broker advised that it be 
diverted on account of its being found 
on inspection to be a trifle unsound, and 
the mill so diverted it. 

The broker requested payment of his 
commission on the last car, and the mill 
disputed liability. 

I was of the opinion that the com- 
mission should be paid, unless there was 
some agreement to the contrary in the 
mill’s arrangements for representation by 
the broker. 

Evidently, a binding contract for sale 
of the flour to the customer had been 
made, and had the last shipment, on which 
the commission was claimed, been sound, 
the customer ‘would have been legally 
bound to receive it, notwithstanding any 
unsoundness of the preceding shipment. 

So, it appears that the failure of de- 
livery of the last car was due to no omis- 
sion on the part of the broker, but rather 
to the mill’s failure to ship sound flour, 
in which case there is no good reason why 


the broker should lose his stipulated com- 
mission. 

The legal proposition that, where a 
broker is instrumental in securing execu- 
tion of a contract for a sale of goods or 
other property, he has earned his commis- 
sion for effecting the sale, was reaffirmed 
by the Texas court of civil appeals in 
the case -of Callahan vs. Wolfman & 
Katz, 204 S.W. 777. The fact that the 
buyer may refuse to carry out his agree- 
ment does not defeat the broker’s com- 
mission, except as there may be an agree- 
ment between the seller and the broker 
that the commission is not to be deemed 
to have been earned until the buyer per- 
forms the contract negotiated. 


SECTION 117. WRONGFUL TERMINATION OF 
CONTRACT 


The opinion handed down by the Ore- 
gon supreme court in the case of Fletch- 
er vs. Fischer et al, 182 Pac. 822, deals 
with several aspects of the employment 
of selling agents for mills. 

In this suit, in which the court affirmed 
judgment for several thousand dollars in 
favor of plaintiff, it appeared that he 
was employed under a written contract 
for five years as exclusive selling agent 
in Oregon and Washington for cereal 
products manufactured by defendants at 
their mill at Silverton, Oregon. The suit 
was brought to recover damages for 
breach of the agreement on defendants’ 
part by discharging plaintiff before the 
contract period had expired. 

The main defense was that plaintiff 
had justified his discharge by collecting 
proceeds of goods sold, and failing to 
account for the same. The court found 
that plaintiff did not break the agree- 
ment in this respect. 

Incidentally, it became a material ques- 
tion whether plaintiff occupied the rela- 
tionship of factor or of ordinary selling 
agent to the defendants, within the legal 
definition of a factor as being one whose 
business it is to receive and sell goods 
for a commission. As said by a legal 
authority (Mechem) quoted by the court, 
a factor, or commission merchant, “is 
invested by law with a special property 
in the goods to be sold and a general 
lien upon them, and their proceeds, for 
his advances; and, unless there be an 
agreement or usage to the contrary, he 
may sell upon a reasonable credit.” 

Referring to the terms of the employ- 
ment contract, and to the fact that plain- 
tiff had made sales from a stock of goods 
kept in Portland, billing shipments in his 
own name, and that he had negotiated 
other sales for defendants, on which ship- 
ments had been made to the customers 
direct from the mill, the court said: 

“We therefore conclude that as to the 
stock of goods kept in Portland, from 
which sales were made, the plaintiff was 
a factor, and as to shipments made from 
Silverton, he was a broker, and as to both 
classes of transactions he was an agent 
selling upon a del credere commission, 
since he was required to gm the 
payment of all accounts. The weight of 
authority appears to be that a broker 
selling goods upon a del credere commis- 
sion [guaranteeing payment of accounts] 
stands in the relation, to his principal, 
of an original debtor.” 

It follows that, in the transactions as 
to which plaintiff acted as factor, he was 
entitled to make collections, and it is 
decided that, since the contract was silent 
as to when remittance should be made 
by him, he could not be put in default 
by a failure to remit until after a reason- 
able time had elapsed and demand had 
been made upon him for payment. 

It was found that plaintiff never with- 
held money due defendants until defend- 
ants violated the terms of the contract 
with him by refusing to fill orders, and 
the court affirmed judgment in his favor 
for $17,000 damages, less $5,500 which 
he held as security for his claim after 
defendants broke the agreement. 

As to the measure of plaintiff’s dam- 
ages, the court said: 

“Finally, it is urged that there is no 
legal evidence in the record upon which 
the court could base an estimate of the 
amount of plaintiff’s recovery. There is 
evidence to the effect that plaintiff, prior 
to and at the time when he began opera- 
tions under the contract in question, was 
a jobber in certain specified lines of gro- 
ceries; that he maintained an office in 
Portland, had office help, employed trav- 
elling salesmen, etc; that the increase in 
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business required enlarged quarters, more 
help, and increased expenses. 

“This is followed by exact figures as 
to his gross commissions from the sale 
of cereals during the years while the con- 
tract was in force, the net commissions 
for each year after deducting discounts, 
expenses, and losses. 

“The expenses of this business, as car- 
ried on in connection with the other busi- 
ness of plaintiff, were computed by com- 
parison of the volume of business in each 
line, and the expense naturally connected 
with each. There was a comparison of 
the business of the first year with that 
of the second, and an estimate of the 
comparative increase of sales, owing to 
advertising, improved quality of the 
goods and an increased acquaintance 
therewith by a steadily increasing list of 
customers, and an estimate of the prob- 
able increase in the volume of business 
during the remaining years of the con- 
tract. This kind of evidence we think is 
clearly competent, and sufficient founda- 
tion for a verdict or judgment.” 





World’s Wheat Crop, 1922 

Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

United States .... 810,723 794,893 833,027 
CamaGe wecccccece 391,425 300,858 263,189 
MeOZICO wccccccecs 5,190 5,089 14,951 
Argentina ....... 180,641 169,756 214,143 
WE cciscccce 12,126 7,768 5,948 
GOED ccccccccsces 22,179 23,190 19,916 
England and 

WIGS ccccccces 61,192 69,776 53,352 
Switzerland ...... 2,363 3,574 3,584 
GreOC® weccccccece 9,553 11,170 12,194 
BPR cccccccveccce 125,908 145,150 138,606 
ae 7,150 6,452 5,423 
er 43,100 62,715 38,294 
Germany ........ 69,670 (107,798 82,583 
| Pere 44,400 37,409 22,740 
Czecho-Slovakia... 30,472 38,682 26,362 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 48,250 61,809 43,011 
Roumania ....... 87,820 77,119 62,571 
Sweden .......... 8,217 12,566 10,545 
PPANCE ..ccccceee 255,000 323,467 236,929 
| Pe 548 972 999 
CO eee 10,200 14,495 10,275 
SOROEED cccsccses 27,925 31,893 29,998 
GEE. scbseevaedes 163,629 194,071 141,337 
Netherlands ..... 6,210 8,686 5,766 
WEMIaRE wcccescecs 297 276 272 
British India .... 366,539 255,173 377,888 
AUBEPOANS 06.000. 132,282 143,965 45,976 
SUMO svacccioece 26,495 26,921 30,026 
New Zealand .... 10,627 6,872 4,560 
pe. Peer 17,269 33,764 8,562 
South Africa ..... 8,688 8,113 5,488 
DOD cecoscessses 3,307 10,623 4,042 
BEOTOOSO. occ ccccce 9,553 17,466 21,999 





Totals, 33 coun- 
CEIOB wcccvens 2,997,948 2,992,531 2,774,556 
Estimates of the 1922 wheat crops, and 
those of 1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or 
reports of crop condition, compared with the 
estimates for the two preceding crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1922 1921 1920 

, errr re 5,000 4,991 3,000 
BE batccsadesees 2,500 2,645 2,627 
Denmark ........ 9,000 11,145 7,390 
Esthonia ........ 350 427 274 
SS bss on '5:60 0 6 500 783 389 
Luxemburg ...... 450 661 449 
oo. ae 7,000 8,613 7,140 
Rees 300,000 275,000 400,000 
Scotland and Ire- 

CO rrr 3,750 4,019 3,482 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
Manchuria 25,000 25,000 
China 150,000 200,000 
Persia ... 14,000 14,000 
Cyprus ... 2,000 3,000 
Korea .... ee 6,500 6,500 
Formosa 150 150 
Egypt " 37,012 31,711 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 705 1,265 

Totals, 18 coun- 

ee 602,700 658,651 721,367 

Totals, 51 coun- 

Crleg .cccceee 3,600,648 3,551,182 3,495,923 
Egypt—Crops 


Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn 
eos oe 11,306 coece 
coe SUpeEe 11,941 67,165 

-- $1,711 10,449 70,569 
+. 80,137 10,283 63,980 
- 32,765 10,063 66,756 
30,414 13,863 65,198 
37,253 13,417 65,485 
39,905 14,013 73,956 
33,488 11,294 73,192 
. 38,503 12,147 60,018 
31,335 11,631 65,294 
36,087 12,015 61,558 


ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 





Wheat Barley Corn 
BE <év eee sxeens cae 1,61 375 ese 
Par 1,458 . 394 2,086 
ES 5 os WhO 4 eAls's 04 1,323 357 1,792 
PGs Wis ek eedeeee% 1,286 336 1,812 
6d wtisebdveweess 1,117 497 1,685 
MS 2.04560 644.r010-¢% 1,447 439 1,740 
Es 651643606 306 ou 1,592 463 1,844 
MS BSc vveewesecve 1,301 398 1,889 
TSS 4nd 0 Vbsene on 1,365 883 1,751 
DE iiiia 5 o4000abs 04 1,332 378 1,692 
BEG Sacicesccesbees 1,285 384 1,672 
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Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9, 1922 








The flour market is reported extreme- 
ly quiet. The usual Christmas dullness 
seems to have already set in, and sales 
are confined to odd cars. Bakers, having 
contracted some time ago, are not now 
in the market. Most of the car lot busi- 
ness is being placed in order to get sup- 
plies of bran and shorts, as buyers are 
finding it practically impossible to buy 
straight cars of feed. There has been no 
change in quotations of springs during 
past three weeks. Prices on Dec. 8: top 
patents $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first 
clears $6.40, jute, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Owing to a more plentiful supply of 
wheat, Ontario winter wheat flour is of- 
fering in larger volume but is meeting 
with only limited demand. Prices have 
dropped 10c since a week ago. Ninety 
per cent patents are selling at $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal] freights. 

In the exporting market, sellers are 
complaining of poor business. No actual 
sales seem to have been made during the 
week, although inquiries have been fair- 
ly numerous. Exporters’ prices are con- 
siderably higher than buyers’ ideas of 
value. Bids to hand for Manitobas are 
around 38s per 280 lbs, whereas sellers 
are asking 39s, jute, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, a drop of 1@2s since 
a week ago. Although more plentiful, 
winter wheat flour is not selling for ex- 
port. Prices are too far out of line. 
Bids of 37s are being received, while sell- 
ers are asking 38s@38s 6d, in cotton 
bags, c.i.f., for December seaboard, Glas- 
gow basis. 

MILLFEED 


Demand continues good, and supplies 
are becoming scarce. It is difficult to 
buy straight cars, and mills are insistin 
on mixed cars containing half flour an 
half feed. There is no change in prices. 
Bran is quoted at $24 ton and shorts at 
$26, bags included, net cash, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 

Receipts of Ontario winter wheat in- 
creased during the week. Farmers have 
more time now to deliver their grain, 
and mills should not have much trouble 


in getting sufficient for their require- 
ments. The better supply has affected 
the price. Soft winters, in wagonloads 


at milldoors, are quoted at $1.05@1.08 
bu, and car lots, on track, at $1.10@1.15. 
Western spring wheat is fairly plentiful. 
No. 1 northern is quoted at B20 bu, 
f.o.b., cars, Georgian Bay ports, and all- 
rail wheat at $1.35, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
freely in the domestic market, and prices 
are l5c bag higher. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $3.25 per 90-lb bag, mixed cars, 
delivered, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Export prices 
are slightly lower at 42s 6d per 280 lbs 
for rolled oats and 40s for oatmeal, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow basis, seaboard. Oat hulls 
are quoted nominally at $10 ton, Mont- 
real freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of Ontario oats have been 
fairly heavy. Demand is good, and the 
price remains about the same as last 
week. Shipments of western oats are 
small, and prices are about 2c bu lower. 
-Trade in other grains is attive. Prices: 





No. 2 Canadian western oats, 6134,¢ bu, 
in cars, delivered, Ontario points; Ameri- 
can corn, No. 2 yellow, 7914¢, c.i.f., Bay 
ports; No. 2 white Ontario oats, 41@43c, 
country points; barley, 60@62c; rye, 76 
@i78c; whole wheat screenings, $16.50 
ton, track, Fort William. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Canadian flour is now going to Hali- 
fax, St. John and Portland for export, 
as Montreal is closed for the winter 
months. The rate for ocean space to 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London from 
these ports is 22c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in To- 
ronto on Monday. 

Thomas Tressam, Toronto, manager of 
the Ontario business of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., is visiting Montreal 
and points in eastern Ontario this week. 

Canadians were gratified to learn that 
grain growers from this side of the line 
had been highly successful at the inter- 
national grain and hay show in Chicago. 

The market for millfeed in eastern 
Canada appears to be tightening up. 
Some of the big milling companies are 
short of feed, and have had to buy from 
their neighbors in order to fill orders on 
hand. 

Edward Parnell, a member of the Par- 
nell-Dean Baking Co. Ltd., London, 
Ont., was killed in an auto accident on 
Dec. 4. He was a son of the late Ed- 
ward Parnell, mayor of Winnipeg, an 
outstanding figure in the Canadian bak- 
ing trade. 

The feed mill and electric light plant 
at Tamworth, Ont., owned by A. B. Car- 
seallen, burned on Dec. 4. The loss is 
estimated at $12,000, with $5,000 insur- 
ance. As a result, the town of Tam- 
worth will be without light until the mill 
can be rebuilt, which will take about a 
month. 

United States buyers are still clamor- 
ing for Canadian flour and, if one were 
to judge by the volume of corespond- 
ence and telegrams reaching Canadian 
mill offices, the present tariff, high as it 
is, is not nearly sufficient to stop all 


business. Millers reported good prices 
paid by American buyers during the 
week, and there is little or no differ- 


ence between domestic Canadian prices 
and those realizable on the American 
side. 

Freer delivery of soft winter wheat 
by the farmers of Ontario, already noted 
in this correspondence, was to be ex- 
pected, but shows that even the farmer, 
who is usually shrewd enough where mar- 
kets are concerned, can miss his guess 
as to when to sell. At present the de- 
mand for winter wheat flour is excep- 
tionally dull and, as most buyers are sup- 
plied with high-priced flour, mills find 
sales falling off and are reducing the 
price they offer for wheat. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is notifying its members that it is 
now permissible to sell refuse screenings 
to feeders who are desirous of procuring 
same as feed for sheep. According to 
a regulation of the feedingstuffs act, 
refuse screenings composed of wheat 
hulls, knuckles, straw and fine weed 
seeds are not eligible for registration as 
commercial feedingstuffs but, as this 
class of screenings does not appear to 
be injurious to sheep, feeders who wish 
to obtain same for this purpose may 
secure a permit to do so. 

While navigation on the St. Lawrence 
River is now closed, the lakes are open 
and boats are still clearing from Fort 
William and Port Arthur with grain for 


Georgian Bay and lower lake ports. 
Storms make the work of navigating ves- 
sels difficult, and some of them become 
heavily laden with ice, which slows up 
their speed, but ships’ crews stick to 
their tasks and grain is moving by water 
almost as freely as at any other time. 
Insurance rates are necessarily higher, to 
cover the greater risk of navigation in 
December, but vessels will continue to 
operate until ice in ports and St. Mary’s 
River prevents further traffic. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—The pronounced ac- 
tivity of the flour market during the past 
few weeks is now waning into the usual 
routine and, while demand is not so keen, 
it is still very gratifying. A good, steady 
business is looked for over the holiday 
season. Following wheat values, flour 
dropped 30c bbl. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.40 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.80, and first clears 
at $5.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 10c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

The market for bran and shorts is fair- 
ly good, trade being of moderate pro- 
portions. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Bran is selling at $18 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts at $20, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


With the close of navigation drawing 
near, purchasers are assuming a hand-to- 
mouth basis, not feeling inclined to have 
stocks on hand after the boats leave. 
While daily receipts are showing a slight 
decrease, Offerings continue large, as 
there is sufficient wheat in cars between 
country points and the Head of the Lakes 
to supply trade with fairly large stocks 
by the close of navigation. Stocks are in- 
creasing rapidly, as there are very few 
boats going out. 

Inspections for the week averaged 1,498 
cars per day, as against 1,906 last week. 
Cables were disappointing, and out of 
line with values on this side, in conse- 
quence of which exporting trade was of 
small volume. Prices were stubborn, as 
indicated by following table, showing but 
fractional changes in No. 1 northern for 
the week: 


-—Futures—, 
Cas Dec. ay 

WO, 6 coccccses $1.07% $1.03% $1.06% 
BIR, © cs cccevene 1.06% 1.02% 1.06% 
Wee. 6 ..cscccse 1.06% 1.03% 1.07% 
) ae MET eey erry. 1.07% 1.04% 1.07% 
De OS eis ovewes 1.07% 1.04% 1.08 
DOR. OD csccccvee 08% 1.06% 1.10 


Navigation will likely continue to Dec. 
15, or a little later. Lake freights are 
higher, tonnage is rather hard to obtain, 
and shippers are finding difficulty in se- 
curing tonnage for last winter shipments 
without boosting lake freights. 


OATMEAL 
Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is decidedly quiet. Purchasers 
are not putting away stocks, and appar- 
ently have sufficient supplies for the time 
being. Prices remain the same. Good 
brands of rolled oats are selling at $2.85 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.55 
in 98-Ib cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 


The oats and barley markets are dull. 
A few odd cars changed hands at current 
spreads. Stocks, however, are not bur- 
densome, and appear to be in good hands. 
There is little pressure on these markets, 


which are fluctuating, more or less, in 
sympathy with wheat. There is a good 
inquiry for rye, but trading is light and 
new business seems difficult to work. 
Flaxseed continues steady, but dull. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
465,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
5534c; rye, 82c; flaxseed, $2.02,—in store, 
Fort William. 


NOTES 


W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., left Winni- 
peg for Toronto on Dec. 6. 

R, M. Mahoney, last year’s president 
of the Calgary Grain Exchange and the 
Alberta manager of the Home Grain Co., 
has been appointed manager of the ele- 
vator department of the company, which 
will mean his moving to Winnipeg about 
Jan. 1, 

The Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., analytical 
chemist, Winnipeg, has on view a loaf 
which is claimed to represent 100 per 
cent perfection in bread making, as it 
contains all the vitamins essential to 
human sustenance and health. The loaf 
was prepared by the Ward Baking Co., 
New York City, and was sent to the Win- 
nipeg firm as a sample of what may prove 
to be an important step in food produc- 
tion. The loaf is claimed to be a white 
loaf, but there is a slightly yellow tinge 
to it. Milk was used in the mixing of 
aaa i and it is styled an all-milk 
oat, 


No. 5 freight shed of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, Fort William, was totally 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 5. The loss 
has been estimated at $1,000,000, under- 
stood to be fully protected by insurance. 
Canadian Pacific Railway officials are 
making investigations, but no conclusion 
has been arrived at as to origin. The 
structure was two stories in height and 
in the upper story was stored about 36 
carloads of soap and some 45 carloads 
of sugar. Five cars partially loaded with 
flour were also destroyed. These were 
standing on.a trestle level with the upper 
story of the shed. 

L. E. Gray. 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—There has been a 
fairly steady demand for domestic flour. 
Prices remain unchanged. Export busi- 
ness is not very perme Al although a 
few inquiries for low grades are arriving 
from the Orient. Owing to the limited 
supply of these, and the sold-up condi- 
tion of the mills, no new business is re- 
ported. Heavy shipments on previous 
sales to the Orient were made through 
Vancouver within the past few days. 


MILLFEED 

The situation in feeds continues very 

tight. Bran is quoted at $26 ton and 

shorts at $28, with a few cars changing 

hands. These are for the most part be- 

ing exported, as more attractive prices 
are obtainable in foreign markets. 


CEREALS 
A fair demand exists for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, particularly in the smaller 
packings. There has been no change in 
price since Nov. 20. 


WHEAT 


The embargo on wheat shipments to 
Vancouver has been removed, and con- 
gestion in the local railway yards pretty 
well cleaned up. Japan is again in the 
market for sacked No. 1 and No. 2 
northern wheat for February and March 
shipment, and fairly large orders have 
been placed. The premium on wheat con- 
tinues to hold at 6c per bu over Winnipeg 
December option for December shipment 
to Vancouver. Exporters have not been 
taking on any large quantities at this 
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premium, anticipating easier prices after 
navigation closes. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Ocean freights show an easier tend- 
ency, more especially to the United King- 
dom. Brokers are offering space at 37s 
6d for shipment, December to March, and 
buyers’ bids are Is less. Some bookings 
to northern United Kingdom ports are 
reported at 37s 6d. The rate to the Orient 
is, however, holding firm at $5 gross, no 
doubt owing to the increased demand. 


CORN 


Following the recent break in Chicago 
corn a reduction of $2 per ton for No. 2 
yellow, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, is record- 
ed. No. 2 yellow is offered freely at $34 
for December shipment and No. 3 yellow 
at $33.50. Feed mills are all well sup- 
plied, and demand is very slack. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—The closing week of 
navigation for the season from the port 
of Montreal brought no changes in flour 
prices. Shipments eased off after Dec. 
3, and delivery started then from West 
St. John, N. B., and from Portland, 
Maine. Winter wheat flour is suffering 
from small stocks on hand and difficulty 
in securing more from Ontario mills. 
Spring wheat flour millers are busy com- 
pleting old contracts and getting the 
stocks to purchasers. New business of- 
fering has been comparatively small of 
late. 

Prices are as follows: winter wheat 
flour, car lots, choice grades, $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, jute, delivered; broken lots, 
$5.90@6, jute, delivered; winter wheat 
patents, in new cotton, $6.50. Spring 
wheat flours are unchanged. Car lots, 
choice grades, are quoted at $7.10 bbl, 
seconds at $6.60, and strong bakers at 
$6.40, jute, delivered, less 10c for spot 
cash. 

White corn flour has been quiet at $5 
@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered, and rolled 
oats, standard grades, at $3.30@3.40 per 
90-lb bag. 

The United States has been making a 
keen bid for Manitoba bran, and a good 
deal has gone across the border. -The 
prices remain as follows: bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26, and middlings $81, in bags, 
delivered, less 25c ton spot cash. 


ALL SHIPPING RECORDS BROKEN 
Every grain record of the port has 
been broken this season. When the final 
figures were compiled by the port au- 
thorities this week they showed ship- 
ments from Montreal in the last seven 
months totaling 154,550,000 bus. Last 
year they were slightly over 138,000,000. 
The increase this year is, therefore, 
practically 16,000,000 bus over the pre- 
vious high record mark. This makes 
Montreal the leading grain shipping port 
in America. Naturally, the local authori- 
ties are taking considerable pride in the 
mark and the success in handling the 
enormous output. . 

The two elevators operated and owned 
by the harbor commissioners of Mont- 
real, both vernment owned, handled 
118,490,378 bus, and the Grand Trunk 
Railway elevator 34,644,511. The last 
ocean vessel has left for the winter sea- 
son, and the ice is forming in the Lachine 
Canal here, so all water trade is over 
until next April. 


NOTES 

During the past season, 1,374 grain 
ships from the lakes were unloaded into 
the harbor elevators here. 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Rotary Club of Mon- 
treal. He has taken a very active inter- 
est in that body for a long time. 

The Canadian Gunner, a vessel that 
sailed from Montreal for St. John’s, N. 
F., late in November, lost most of her 
cargo by fire and water just as the port 
was reached. She had on board 10,500 
bbls flour and 6,500 sacks rolled oats, 
which were practically all lost. The 
shipment was sorely needed by the peo- 
ple of that island for the winter. 

At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
Montreal, held here on Dec. 5, James 
Stewart, of Winnipeg, was elected a di- 
rector. He has been in the grain busi- 
ness in the West since 1906 with the 
Western Elevator Co. Winnipeg. In 
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1915 he became a member of. the council 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. At 
present he is president of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd.,; and a director of many 
other corporations. He is president, al- 
so, of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


L. F. Kier. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Doututra, Minn.—Local mills find the 
flour market quiet, with only a sprink- 
ling of small lot orders reported. Buy- 
ers generally have not been showing 
much interest in the market lately. In 
the East they are getting delivery of 
delayed shipments, and until those pur- 
chases are worked off there is little hope 
of interesting them in new ventures. The 
advent of the holiday season and inven- 
tory time also is serving to slow up 
business. 

The mills have cleaned up all of their 
bookings to out on the final boats, 
and report that orders for immediate 
rail shipments are coming in. 

The durum flour market continues 
quiet, but with an inclination to firmness 
in the price level. This is due to the 
stronger wheat price. The mill has been 
busy turning out orders, but finds new 
business rather hard to get. Transac- 
tions have been light, covering small lots, 
with the aggregate volume unimportant. 

Trading in rye flour is light and the 
market very quiet. The only sales have 
been to local buyers. The rye market is 
strong, but this apparently has not stim- 
ulated trade. 

The local demand for millfeed shows: 
slight improvement, but otherwise the 
market has been without development. 
Cold weather will probably stimulate de- 
mand. In the East, present requirements 
have been pretty well cared for by de- 
livery of stuff in transit. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

P output activity 

) A. OTT RTRT SLIT T CL ee 31,750 86 
Previous week ............ 37,970 113 
EMRE VORP .cccccscccccscccs 21,660 59 
TWO FORTS OBO ococecesvcce 6,825 19 


NOTES 

Julius H. Barnes arrived here from 
New York on Dec. 9, and expected to 
leave on the following Monday evening 
for the East. 

Canadian wheat screenings have been 
coming in by rail of late, all going to 
one house, which expects to handle a 
substantial volume during the winter. 


Receipts of rye at Duluth since Aug. 
1 to date have been 29,750,000 bus, a 
record mark. All but about 500,000 bus 
of this has been shipped, most of it 
going for export. 

Victor Carlson, of Superior, an em- 
ployee of the Cargill Elevator Co., was 
killed when his clothing caught in a belt 
and he was hurled against a pulley. His 
skull was broken. 

One elevator here is carrying about 
500,000 bus oats, but aside from that 
there is not much here. Corn stocks are 
low, and the barley here is practically 
all owned by one house which specializes 
in it. 

Flaxseed has been strong, due to the 
active shipping demand. December and 
May futures were up 44%,@5c on Dec. 11, 
but closed easier. The top range of 
cash seed was reduced, closing 3@5c 
over December. 

A mian giving the name of Louis W. 
Howard, dias Haas, has been arrested 
here charged with passing a forged check 
on the Atwood-Larson Co., a grain firm. 
He claimed to be G. A. Josewski, of Sen- 
tinel Butte, N. D. 

Some Canadian wheat and coarse 
grains are left here, and will probably 
remain all winter. The. movement re- 
cently has been confined to wheat, the 
stock of which is expected to be consid- 
erably increased before spring. 

A. A. Jewett, Duluth representative of 
the Northwest Grain Growers, Associat- 
ed, says his concern expects to have a 
steady run of grain all winter, and that 
it has been assembling grain all over 
the Northwest, which it will move in 
gradually. 

A cargo of 100,000 bus flaxseed came 
in from Fort William on Dec. 11, and it 
is reported that several more are due. 
On the same date a boat took on about 
120,000 bus domestic flaxseed, and this 


practically cleaned out the stocks of do- 
mestic seed. 

Several leading rye operators who 
have been prominent in the market have 
dropped out, except in a small way, hav- 
ing completed their deliveries on con- 
tracts, and interest in the market is only 
fair. This will continue only until re- 
ceipts begin to enlarge again. 

The last package freight boat loaded 
Dec. 10 and started on its voyage to the 
East, winding up the 1922 season. Mill 
contracts were reported to be cleaned 
up, and stocks at railroad sheds were 
exhausted, except for one lot of 30 cars 
that will have to go forward by rail. 


Elevator stocks will be down to a low 
point when the last boat has gone, and 
the houses will then be in position to 
care for a large volume of grain during 
the winter. The car situation in the 
country is reported easier, and a free 
movement of grain is expected to con- 
tinue all winter. 

Heavy shipments of wheat in the week 
ending Dec. 9 made a heavy cut into 
Duluth-Superior stocks. Spring wheat 
was practically all cleaned out, and the 
durum was reduced to around 750,000 
bus. One boat was taking on a cargo of 
durum on Dec. 11, and two more were to 
load during the ensuing week. 

A good demand continues for No. 1 
dark northern, but aside from this there 
is not much activity in the cash market 
for spring. The mills grab all of the 
good durum. With the shipping season 
about closed, elevators are not showing 
much disposition to load up with poor 
stuff. Medium grades are finding buy- 
ers without difficulty. 

Albert M. Sellers, of M. Sellers & 
Sons, Fort William, Ont., who was in 
Duluth recently, reported a very heavy 
movement of grain from Fort William. 
This, he said, would continue by lake 
until Dec. 20, eight days later than 
usual. For a month an all-rail move- 
ment has been going on actively, and it 
will continue all winter. 

A few boats are offered for grain, 
and are getting high rates. Recent 
charters were made on wheat to Buf- 
falo, the boats to unload and not be 
held for storage, at 61/4,c bu, but no busi- 
ness was done on Dec. 11, and the rate 
is an uncertain matter. Boats to load 
at Fort William were placed on Dec. 11 
at 8c and 8%,c, to unload. Insurance 
has been extended to Dec. 15 for Ameri- 
cans, and to Canadians to Dec. 20, to 
permit them to get their shipping con- 
tracts closed up. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—Dullness characterizes 
the flour trade. Buying has been ex- 
tremely limited, and millers do not look 
for a marked improvement until after 
the holidays. Shippings directions are 
fairly satisfactory, The movement of 
wheat to this market has been moderate, 
and the demand has been sufficient to 
take care of offerings. Mills have been 
picking up the dark hard winters at a 
premium of 3@7c over the ordinary. 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for feed. Following are prices at which 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling 
their products in round lots: bran $23, 
brown shorts $25, gray shorts $27, mid- 
dlings $28, red dog $31; alfalfa meal, 
choice $29.60, No. 1 $27.60, No. 2 $25.60; 
oil meal, linseed $53.50, cottonseed $52.70; 
hominy feed, white $27, yellow $27. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dee. 469 vccccecvce 23,100 22,393 99 
Previous week .... 23,100 21,373 92 
Veer O80. .occcseee 19,200 15,096 78 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,031 33 


NOTES 

The Omaha Grain Exchange on Dec. 6 
was accorded the right by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to intervene in 
the fight which the Kansas state utilities 
commission has inaugurated to secure a 
reduction of freight rates on all farm 
products. Some 10 states have joined in 
the contention. 


The bulk of the corn crop has been 
husked; the condition of winter wheat 
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varies greatly, and is generally reported 
unfavorable; considerable wheat was 
sown after the November rains; the car 
situation has improved. This is a sum- 
mary of the Nov. 1 report of the state 
and federal crop reporting service on 
conditions in Nebraska. 
LeicH Leste. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The tentative pro- 
gramme for the first national council of 
farmers’ business, co-operative marketing 
organizations, has been issued from the 
headquarters in Washington. The gen- 
eral subjects for discussion are: “Co- 
operative financing and rural credits 
legislation,’ “Common problems of co- 
operative marketing associations and how 
to handle them,” “Common problems of 
each commodity group,” and “Co-opera- 
tive education of the farmers and the 
public.” These subjects will be treated 
from many angles, and a number of 
prominent speakers, both from within and 
without the co-operatives, will discuss 
these subjects. 

The council will be opened during the 
forenoon of Dec. 14 by a message from 
the President, conveying his greetings and 
good wishes for the co-operative move- 
ment, followed by a keynote address by 
Aaron Sapiro, of San Francisco, the 
leader of the movement, who is respon- 
sible for its tremendous spread over the 
country in:the past few years. 

The first afternoon session will be fea- 
tured by addresses by the secretaries of 
Agriculture and Commerce, if previous 
engagements do not prevent, and will 
hear addresses by representatives of vari- 
ous farm organizations on their contribu- 
tions to the economic emancipation of the 
farmers. 

At the dinner session on the first eve- 
ning there will be a complete review of 
the co-operative marketing movement of 
America, featuring the outstanding lead- 
ers of co-operative marketing of cotton, 
tobacco, fruit, grain, dairy products, and 
other farm products. 

The forenoon of Dec. 15 will be devoted 
to group meetings of the representatives 
of the various associations dealing in the 
same commodity. These will include a 
meeting of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, the national organizations 
made up of all the state cotton market- 
ing associations, a meeting of the grain 
co-operatives, perishables, and other 
groups. 

The general subject for the fourth gen- 
eral session on the afternoon of Dec. 15 
will be “Co-operative finance and rural 
credits legislation.” Senator Capper will 
deliver an address on rural credits legis- 
lation, and a representative of the House 
will discuss the same subject. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 

Suancual, Curna, Nov. 11.—No sign 
of improvement has been visible in the 
wheat market of Japan since the heavy 
decline that resulted from the falling 
price of rice. 

Export flour business has been light, 
although 80,000 bags were shipped to 
Tientsin and Newchwang some time ago 
at 2.60@2.75 yen (approximately $5.10 
per bbl). 

Two circumstances have contributed to 
firmer flour prices of late, however. 
These are the destruction by fire of the 
plant of the Nippon Flour Mfg. Co. in 
Tokyo, and the government forecast of 
a smaller rice crop than was previously 
anticipated. 

D. AraxkrE. 





ITALY’S WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

It is reported that Italy may be re- 
quired to import about 2,500,000 tons of 
wheat to make up for the shortage in 
production. At present, imported wheat 
costs 1,150 lire per ton, so that 2,500,000 
tons would necessitate an outlay of near- 
ly 3,000,000,000 lire, and this will, of 
course, affect adversely the Italian rate 
of exchange. Italy requires about 7,000,- 
000 tons of wheat for home consump- 
tion. The production and imports last 
year amounted to 8,000,000 tons, so that 
a large carry-over is available at pres- 
ent, probably not less than 500,000 tons. 
With a production this year of 4,460,000 
tons, the amount of wheat available will 
be approximately 5,000,000 tons, thus 
leaving somewhat less than 2,500,000 to 
import. 
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The world wheat situation is a cause 
of considerable speculation as to the 
future. Stocks were low at the com- 
mencement of the advance, and are only 
now beginning to be replenished, but de- 
mand continues good. There is a fair 
quantity in sight, and while there is lit- 
tle or no premium on near at hand par- 
cels of Canadian wheat, it has not been 
so much that the premium has ceased 
to exist, but that the price of more dis- 
tant shipments has advanced. This ap- 
plies particularly to Manitoba wheats, 
as there is still a considerable difference 
in value of Plate wheats, but in that 
case the difference is between old and 
new crop. 

Some British trade journals consider 
that the present high values of American 
and Canadian wheats have been caused 
by grain operators taking advantage of 
the traffic in America to force prices 
above a normal level. That may be so, 
but it is evident that the principal rea- 
son for the last advance was entirely 
due to supply and demand. 

At the end of this week the St. Law- 
rence and lake navigation will close, so 
that, while this week’s shipments may 
be large, future deliveries must be de- 
pendent upon American ports for clear- 
ance. In the present congested state of 
American railroads this will reduce fu- 
ture shipments, and, in the opinion of 
many men in the trade, must keep prices 
up for Manitoba wheats, at any rate un- 
til February. 

Then they anticipate some ease, owing 
to increased offerings from Argentina, 
where the harvest started well and con- 
tinues under such good conditions that 
anticipations as regards quantity and 
quality will surely be realized. 

There are many statisticians who are 
prepared to give opinions as to the fu- 
ture requirements of the world. Some 
anticipate that for the year ending July 
31, 1923, they will just about balance the 
supplies; others consider that the sur- 
plus at that date will be 10,000,000 qrs 
greater than this year, the latter basing 
their conclusions upon the inability of 
continental importing countries to pay 
for their full requirements on account 
of their exchange conditions. It is also 
argued that if a nation is hungry it 
usually finds means to buy wheat, and 
if they maintain their present average 
of imports they will certainly exceed 
largely the quantity taken during the 
past cereal year. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour situation is practically un- 
changed on the week, the volume of fresh 
business being small, with only a limited 
trade for the mills. The worst feature 
of the situation is the increased widening 
of the gap between buyers here and Ca- 
nadian millers. This in itself is unsatis- 
factory, but is intensified when added to 
the fact that, regardless of the advance 
in wheat during the past week, London 
millers maintain the low price of 42s 6d, 
delivered, for their straight run grade. 
Not only do they do this for immediate 
delivery, but they are prepared to make 
a further reduction of 2s 6d for deliv- 
ery during January. 

When one compares these prices with 


the high figure asked by all Canadian 
millers, there can be little wonder that 
trading conditions are dull. Fortunately 
for them, Canadian millers seem to be 
well sold ahead, and there seems little 
likelihood of their pressing for fresh 
business meantime, which will help to 
maintain prices on this side, although 
the volume, with the present home mill 
competition, must of necessity be small. 
Flour arrivals during the past week were 
in excess of requirements. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour market has been steady dur- 
ing the past week, but it is difficult to 
say whether or not prices on this side 
have advanced. Heavier arrivals have 
satisfied buyers’ requirements, in some 
cases in excess of their wants, with the 
result that there has been some reselling 
at prices well below those asked by mills 
for fresh business. Bakers have been 
all the more ready to take profits, owing 
to the present low price at which London 
millers are prepared to sell. 

It is reported, however, that the flour 
turned out at present by many mills is 
weak, owing to the English wheat used 
in their mixture. This works against 
strong imported flour, as the baker finds 
that the quality of English flour on this 
crop does not mix as well with the im- 
ported article as in previous years, but 
with weaker home milled flour, the im- 
ported article may still be wanted, even 
if the price is high. 

For medium Canadian export patents, 
mills are asking 41s, December and Jan- 
uary seaboard, but this is 9d less than 
they have been. Better quality is offered 
by the mills at 41s 9d@43s 6d, but no 
business is reported except by resellers, 
who have been prepared to take equal 
to 40s 6d, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 41s 6d, c.i.f., December sea- 
board, but it is considered that 40s, 
c.i.f., would buy this grade of flour 
from resellers. Kansas flours are down 
in price, but they are still too dear for 
this market. Export patents have been 
offered at 40s, c.i.f., for December sea- 
board, without business resulting. 

Australian flour is firmly held on the 
spot at 41s 6d. For November shipment 
it can be bought at 38s, c.i.f., while for 
December shipment 37s 6d, c.if., has 
been taken. 

London millers have not altered their 
price this week, and are still prepared 
to take 42s 6d, delivered, for straight 
run for immediate delivery, and 40s 6d, 
delivered, in January, which is equal to 
38s 6d and 36s, c.i.f., respectively, but 
for immediate delivery lower prices than 
those given officially are being accepted. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been firmer, but 
today prices are not at their best, owing 
to lower advices from America. Argen- 
tine wheat, however, is not yet pressed 
for sale, although harvest is making 
good headway. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
on passage has been sold at 51s 6d, c.i.f., 
November at 50s 6d, December is of- 
fered at 50s, c.i.f., and the same price 
has been made for January. 

Australian wheat parcels are not of- 
fered, but cargoes have been sold at 
52s 6d for November/December, and 
the same price is asked for February, 
which would be new crop. Argentine 
Rosafe, November/December, 631,-lb, is 
offered at 50s 6d, while for new crop, 
January/February shipment, 47s 6d is 
asked. Choice white Kurrachee on pas- 
sage is offered at 53s, c.i.f., per 480 Ibs, 
less three months’ discount at 5 per cent. 


MILLFEED 


The market is firmer, owing to short 
supplies, and prices are dearer. London 


milled bran cannot be purchased at less 
than £6 12s 6d, ex-mill, some millers 
asking £7. Middlings are firmer at £8 
10s. Plate pollards are dearer at £6 7s 
6d, c.i.f. Fancy Plate middlings are also 
dearer at £8 7s 6d, c.i.f., on passage. 


OATMEAL 


There has been a good demand for 
oatmeal, and prices are firm. Best Mid- 
lothian is held at 53s 6d, ex-store. Ab- 
erdeen is cheaper at 47s 6d, ex-granary. 
London milled is offered at 49s, ex-mill. 
Rolled oats are in good demand and, al- 
though there have been fair arrivals, it 
does not seem that buyers are yet satis- 
fied. American offers are firm at about 
42s, c.i.f., but buyers refuse to pay this 
price. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports into London during the week 

ending Nov. 23, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Varentia— 


WI, oo So oa hinn 64404 RCC GRRE ha edene 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Mottisfont— 
Famous ....... 3,000 Patent ........ 1,000 
Glenora ....... 5,000 Keetoba ....... 5,000 
| , MEE 600 Goodwin ....... 500 
G. WORD ceccee BOG Pride .ccrrccore 500 
Red Fyfe ...... 600 Mascot ........ 1,000 
Exhibition ..... 500 Five Crowns.... 500 
Weational ...... 1,000 Princess ....... 500 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Supreme....... 500 
Hawkins’ Best.. 500 Big Yield ...... 500 


From Newport News per ss. Capulin— 


eB, PPPPPOTTTeTrITirric ier ee 350 
From New York per ss. President Adams— 

fe  . Per reTT Tee rrrrerrere rr Tar T Tr 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Northwestern 

Miller— 

DAI cocecvecves 800 Gold Medal .... 4,012 
From Norfolk per ss. Mississippi— 

WE” 6h 665 bh 606 hO86 6.00 eS db Ce RRTEN SS AN eS 6,500 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


Amid much dignity and splendor the 
new Parliament was opened by King 
George, accompanied by Queen Mary, on 
Nov. 23. As they drove to Westminster 
in their state coach of glass and gold 
they were enthusiastically welcomed and 
cheered by the thousands of citizens who 
lined the route. 

In the House of Lords, where the cere- 
mony took place, were gathered the lords 
spiritual (the bishops) and the lords 
temporal, the latter arrayed in their 
robes of velvet and ermine, while peer- 
esses watched the scene from the gal- 
lery of the house, themselves resplendent 
in silk and velvet and flashing jewels. 

Before the delivery of the speech from 
the throne the King directed that his 
“faithful Commons be summoned,” 
whereupon the speaker of the House of 
Commons, the prime minister (Bonar 
Law) and the leader of the opposition 
(Ramsay McDonald) entered below the 
barrier, followed by such other members 
of the House of Commons as could find 
room. 

The whole ceremony took little more 
than five minutes, as the speech was very 
brief, and the King and Queen, passing 


through the Chamber, returned to their - 


palace amid the sounds of the national 
anthem and the ringing of bells, while 
the lords and the Commons gathered to 
debate the King’s address. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


The final result of the election gives 
the Conservative party a majority of 79. 
Next to that party in strength is the 
Labor or Socialist party, which has a 
majority of 10 over all other parties. 
The figures are as follows: Conserva- 
tives, 347; Labor, 139; other parties, 
129. The Labor party has elected Ram- 
say McDonald, the member for Aver- 
avon (Wales), as their leader in the 
House of Commons. J. R. Clynes was 
also nominated, but the balloting result- 
ed in Mr. McDonald securing four more 
votes than Mr. Clynes. 


Mr. McDonald is considered one of the 
ablest and most astute men of his party. 
He is a Scot, 56 years of age, and was 
educated at a board or state school, 
afterwards becoming a pupil teacher 
and later a clerk in a warehouse. In 
1900 he became secretary of the Labor 
party, and in 1906 entered Parliament as 
the Labor member for Leicester. He 
represented this constituency until 1918, 
when he was badly beaten by a Coali- 
tionist, and has taken no active part in 
politics during the last four years. 

He is widely read and speaks well in a 
cultured manner, though he is inclined to 
be somewhat dogmatic. He is much 
preferred by Conservatives to Mr. Clynes, 
who has recently displayed a very ad- 
vanced socialistic tendency. 


THE FIRST DEBATE 


The chief interest of the first debate 
centered in the début of Mr. McDonald 
as the leader of the opposition, and his 
polished, masterly speech, although very 
much strewn with gibes and sarcasms at 
the expense of the government, showed 
that he would very ably fill the post. 

The one prohibitionist member and also 
the one communist member did not lose 
the opportunity of making their maiden 
speeches, both on the subject of unem- 
ployment. The communist member said 
it was the first time that an elected rep- 
resentative of the Communist Interna- 
tional had had a chance of sitting at the 
foot of the throne, but he resented the 
money spent on the “tom-fool” show, as 
he called the state opening of Parliament, 
for which he was called to order. 

In referring to the subject of Russia 
he said he was proud to belong to the 
same movement and to be rallied under 
the same flag as Lenin. They must not 
forget that the Russian government was 
standing, despite all that its enemies had 
done. The whole capitalist world would 
have sooner or later to recognize the 
Soviet government, and the sooner they 
did it the better. If they did not there 
were firms that he could name who were 
going to be bankrupt. “What will hap- 
pen then?” he asked. “You will have to 
work to produce,” at which there was 
laughter and the retort, “And so will 
you.” 

Lady Astor, one of the two women 
members returned to Parliament, also 
had a passage at arms with the Labor 
members, and treated them to some of 
her brilliant repartee. They tried to 
shout her down, but she replied, “I know 
what I am talking about,” and a Labor 
member cried out: “Give the lassie a 
chance!” In the course of her remarks 
she said she had much sympathy with 
labor, whereupon some of them retorted, 
“We don’t want your sympathy.” . She 
replied: “I don’t care what you want. I 
care about what the people of England 
want. Keep a civil tongue in your head 
until I have finished.” 

It would seem from this first debate 
that there are going to be exciting inci- 
dents in Parliament in the days to come, 
and that until some of the new mem- 
bers have got the “atmosphere” of the 
House of Commons the Mother of Par- 
liaments may suffer somewhat in her 


dignity. 
THE MARCH OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Deputations of unemployed workers 
from different parts of the country 
marched to London this week in order 
to present their demands to the prime 
minister, who, however, refused to see 
them, saying that the matter would be 
dealt with by the departments respon- 
sible for the treatment and alleviation of 
unemployment. He, therefore, advised 
them to go to the ministers of labor and 
health, who were the two concerned, and 
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who were fully re aca to act on be- 

f of the government. 
bathe ieadens of the unemployed, how- 
ever, endeavored to intimidate the prime 
minister by inflaming the men to revolu- 
tionary action. As they found him 
adamant, they threatened to make an 
attack on the House of Commons and, 
calling London men to join their ranks, 
organized a great demonstration, with 
very sinister plans. These were all frus- 
trated by the authorities being well pre- 
pared. ’ 

A large number of police protected 
the thoroughfares approaching the 
Houses of Parliament and Whitehall, 
some of whom it is said were armed 
with carbines, while armored cars were 
placed in readiness, but no force was 
needed. When the demonstrators saw 
the situation they changed their minds, 
and quietly marched to Hyde Park. 

Meantime a deputation had gone to see 
the ministers of labor and health, but 
refused to present their case, as the 
prime minister was not present. Their 
demands are as follows: 36s per week 
for man and wife; 5s per week for each 
child up to 16 years of age; rent up to 
15s per week, and 112 Ibs of coal or its 
equivalent in gas; 30s per week for sin- 
gle persons 18 years and over, and 112 
Ibs coal; 15s per week for single persons 
between 16 and 18 years of age. 

This amounts to a claim that a man 
and wife with four children should re- 
ceive during the unemployment of the 
wage earner about 73s per week. The 
leaders also apparently have demands 
to make in respect of the granting of 
credits to Soviet Russia and repudiation 
or reduction, presumably by some kind 
of confiscatory process, of the national 
debt. The Labor party is urging the 
prime minister to meet this deputation, 
but so far he has not yielded to the re- 
quest. 

NOTES 

W. R. Law, of the firm of Crawford 
& Law, Glasgow, is Lp a few days 
in London, and called at this office. 

I. de Miranda, of the firm of Cardozo 
& Boekman, Hamburg, was in London 
for a short time this week on business 
connected with his firm, and has now 
gone to Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has been quite a marked in- 
crease in trade in wheat during the week 
of Nov. 16-22, and millers have shown 
rather more interest. The vast bulk of 
the business, however, was done by con- 
tinental buyers, and although shipments 
are heavy only a small proportion is 
destined for this market. 

In comparison with last week, prices 
are about Is per qr lower, but the last 
day or so the market has gone rather 
easier, owing to weak American cables. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures for De- 
cember delivery are quoted at 10s 714d 
per ctl, a rise of nearly 3d on the week, 
but March is practically unchanged at 
9s 10%d. . 

The interest shown in wheat and the 
firmer markets do not seem to have had 
any effect in helping the demand for 
imported flour, which remains very dull. 
Buyers are in no hurry to go in for 
forward shipment purchases, which is 
not surprising, considering that for De- 
cember seaboard shippers are asking 
42s, c.i.f., for Manitoba patents, and Is 
less for export patents. On spot these 
grades are quoted at about 43@44s, re- 
spectively, but even then rather less has 
been taken to effect sales. 

The trade in biscuit flours shows no 
sign of improvement, with first hand of- 
fers at 44s, c.i.f., December seaboard. 
Pacific hard wheat straights are quoted 
at 39s and soft winter Pacifics at about 
Is less, without meeting much encourage- 
ment. Kansas patents have been sold at 
40s, but millers are now asking 4ls, c.i.f. 

There has been no alteration in the of- 
ficial price of home milled flour, but this 
does not prevent fancy prices bein 
asked and taken. Despite the offici 
price of 42s, ex-mill, for straight run, 
this flour has been offered, delivered 
into bakers’ shops in the midland coun- 
ties, at 41s 6d. Taken all round there is 
a much better inquiry, and no doubt these 
prices compare favorably with imported. 
Official prices are as follows: bakers, 40s; 
straight run 42s; patents, 44s. 

Although 29s c.i.f., has been paid 
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for American second clears for Decem- 
ber seaboard, this does not reflect the 
general position, and few will pay this 
price. There are no offers of Plate low 
grade, but a parcel on passage has been 
sold at £11, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feedingstuffs in general is 
slow, chiefly owing to the continued fine 
weather, and buyers will not purchase 
further until they have cleared up their 
present stocks. American linseed cake 
is offered at about £11 7s 6d for Janu- 
ary/February seaboard, with bids of £11 
5s invited, while on spot £13, ex-store, is 
quoted. Linseed meal is about 10s per 
ton more. Mill offals are in moderate 
demand; thirds are about 5s lower and 
quoted at £8, but bran is firmer at £7 
5s, both ex-store. 


SCOTLAND 


The strength of the market grows. As 
navigation on the St. Lawrence will be 
closing this week, no one in the Scottish 
trade expects that the difficulties of 
bringing stuff forward will be eased 
very soon. It is recognized that the 
turn which the market has taken against 
the buyer is largely due to the short 
buying indulged in during the period of 
low prices that ruled two or three 
months ago. Naturally there are many 
expressions of regret that buyers allowed 
the opportunity of buying to advantage 
to pass. The lack of support which both 
the flour importer and the miller secured 
from the bakers at that period is gen- 
omy blamed for the meager stocks now 

eld. 

Relief, it is seen, must come from 
either Argentina or Australia. If these 
sources fail, it is felt that North Amer- 
ica will be in a position to maintain 
present high prices during the greater 
part of the remainder of the season. 

Current prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: Home millers, 37s 
6d@38s 6d per sack for ordinary grades, 
any delivery; for better grades, 42s@42s 
6d. Imported flours: Manitobas, high 
grades 41s 6d@42s, export patents 39s 6d 
@40s sack; American top winters, 45 
@46s forward and about 41s@42s 6d on 
spot; Canadian winters, 39s 6d@4ls; 
Kansas top patents 40s@40s_ 6d, first 
clears 37s@3i7s 6d; Pacific winters, 37s 
6d@38s for November and December 
shipment; Australian, 37s 6d for No- 
vember-December and January shipment. 

Stocks are still small, though arrivals 
continue to show a slight improvement. 
The market thus keeps strong, and as 
one grade gets out of the running an- 
other takes its place. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


The price of bread is again occupying 
public attention. On this occasion, how- 
ever, it is not a further decrease that is 
expected. A movement in the other di- 
rection is feared. No one familiar with 
flour market conditions is surprised that 
the question of a rise in bread prices 
has already been considered = Edin- 
burgh bakers. It is understood that they 
are practically — divided on the 
question of the expediency of advanc- 
ing their charges to the public, 

In Glasgow the public bakers have not 
yet met to face the question. It is rec- 
ognized that it is a more difficult matter 
to raise prices than to lower them these 
days, and the fact that some of the big 
hebers are cutting wholesale prices to 
the multiple grocers will tend against 
common action being readily adopted by 
the trade. 

The Glasgow Herald has taken the 
opportunity of castigating the prophets 
of “the sixpenny loaf at Christmas” for 
their rash predictions. It is pointed out 
that such forecasts led the trade to 
buy sparingly while they enjoyed a 
much lower level of prices than at pres- 
ent, and that stocks have now to be 
built up under greatly adverse condi- 
tions. The bakers will doubtless welcome 
this press criticism of the mischievous 

rophets who raise false hopes in the 
eae are of consumers, but the flour im- 
porters are not all inclined to shower 
sympathy on the baker. 

There is a feeling in the flour trade 
that had the bakers not confined them- 
selves to “shooting at spot,” as one im- 
porter put it, we might have had a great 
portion of the surplus flour on this 


side now instead of having to order it 
from the other side. 
OATMEAL SITUATION 
There is no cause to modify the view 
expressed here that oatmeal during the 
present winter will not be so cheap as 
was expected. In other words, it will 


_not lose parity with flour, though the 


rises in the two commodities are not due 
to the same causes. The strengthening 
of the oatmeal market, moreover, is not 
due to any briskness of demand. 

In Scotland the demand continues very 
sluggish, despite a wider range of adver- 
tising of oat products by leading retail 
dealers. The rise in values must be ac- 
counted for by the later harvest and 
delayed threshing, coupled with the 
knowledge now that a regrettably large 
proportion of the home crop has been 
destroyed, so far as milling quality 
is concerned. 

But as the demand is light there is 
not much prospect of the imported oat- 
meal being taken up to any extent. As 
a matter of fact the offers of Canadian 
oatmeal rule out any chance of trading. 
Cables received this morning quote 48s, 
c.i.f., for oatmeal and 50s 3d, c.i.f., for 
rolled oats. 

American quotations are more attrac- 
tive. They are 40s@4ls 6d for both oat- 
meal and rolled oats, but the demand is 
not yet such as will encourage importers, 
though if colder weather sets in oatmeal 
may be more in request. From England 
the demand is relatively good. 


MILLFEED 


For feedingstuffs the tone of the 
market shows slight change. It is re- 
ported that China beans at £12 2s 6d, 
ex-quay, Glasgow, are still the feed most 
in request. Indian corn is dull. For 
milling offals it is expected that the de- 
mand will soon improve, as millers are 
already asking for more money for De- 
cember and January delivery. There is 
a feeling that Holland and other parts 
of the Continent are more likely to be 
importers than exporters of offals. 

Prices of home offals in Glasgow: 
bran and common thirds, £7 per ton; 
fine thirds from red wheat, £7 15s; half 
red half white, £8 15s and the better 
quality from white wheat up to £9 
12s 6d. 

DEATH OF CHARLES R. COWIE 

By his invention of a husk burning 
furnace, whereby the husk produced in 
the milling of rice was utilized as fuel, 
Charles R. Cowie, whose death has just 
occurred in Glasgow, deserves notice in 
a milling journal. Mr, Cowie was trained 
as a chemist, and later developed an 
East Indian business. It was while he 
was in Burmah that his invention was 
introduced. As this fuel from the rice 
husks enabled the people of Burmah to 
replace imported coal in large measure, 
Mr. Cowie’s invention was of immense 
service to the country. 


IRELAND 


New business in flour is very hard to 
find, forward sales being entirely ab- 
sent and importers reduced to doing a 
little switching business and trading in 
each others’ brands. Those who have 
had cheap flour coming along are trans- 
ferring some of their parcels to other 
importers, who are not so well placed, 
at a small profit but at a price alto- 
gether out of proportion to mills’ asking 
prices. 

Heavy arrivals are expected in Bel- 
fast, as ships gg some 60,000 sacks 
of flour are due. This is all cheap flour, 
and will be easily dealt with, especially 
in view of the reports that later ship- 
ments may be — At Dublin, ar- 
rivals are not so heavy but are quite 
equal, it is reported, to all requirements, 
and local millers there are complaining 
of the competition, some of them being 
reduced to — short time. ' 

Home milled flour is still very cheap, 
and it is difficult for importers, even 
with flour cheaply bought, to compete 
against, for home mills will accept 40s, 
net, c.i.f., basis for a very good flour. 


Shipment prices are all dearer, and 


best soft winters with a reputation are 
up to 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s 
more Dublin. High grade Manitobas 
are very high, short patents being quot- 
ed December seaboard at 44s and for 
January seaboard at 43s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and it is impossible to indyce buy- 
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ers to purchase at these figures at pres- 
ent. Export Manitobas are not offered 
freely and only for January seaboard, 
at about 42s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast. The 
best value offering was in really good 
straight runs which could have been 
worked for early December seaboard at 
40s, net, c.if., Belfast, and Is more 
Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours are hopeless at 
present, with the exception of one well- 
known brand which is being worked in 
somewhat limited quantities at about 
41s, net, c.i.f., December seaboard. Kan- 
sas flours are not available at anything 
like a reasonable price, but resellers are 
anxious to dispose of lots arriving on 
the basis of 37@38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian flour is offered for Feb- 
ruary seaboard in large lots at 40s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, but no one seems inclined 
to risk even a near bid at these prices. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal is good, and ar- 
rivals of foreign are on a more liberal 
scale, which is making competition keen- 
er. Best home made flake is maintain- 
ing its price at about 50s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.if., basis Belfast. Millers are 
very busy, and those making good Irish 
medium meal find the demand almost 
more than they can supply at about 48s, 
net, c.i.f. 

American prices for rolled oats are 
rather dearer, though some brands could 
still be secured at 45s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and the same price Dublin. Stocks 
are not heavy, but recent arrivals are 
freely offered ex-quay to save storing. 
Business with Canadian mills is still dif- 
ficult, prices not giving way enough to 
enable shipment business to be done in 
any volume. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are steady and demand 
good, especially for the better qualities. 
Best broad bran, chiefly made by Eng- 
lish millers, is as high as £10 10s per 
ton, delivered. Medium home made runs 
from £9 down to £8 for the poorer qual- 
ities, and demand is greater than the 
supply, with a firmer tendency. 

Feedingstuffs are dull. Indian meal 
is freely offered at £9 12s 6d per ton on 
spot, delivered, but mills are willing to 
book ahead at 5s@7s 6d under this fig- 
ure, which is tending to check buying, 
except for immediate requirements. 
Flaked corn for cattle feeding is £11 10s 
per ton. 

Trading in linseed cakes is entirely 
in the hands of importers, home made 
not entering into any serious competi- 
tion. Prices for American are on the 
basis of £13 per ton, net, c.if., Belfast, 
with shippers not anxious sellers ahead. 
The spot price is being maintained at 
about £18@14, delivered. Russian cake 
is freely offered on spot, and is making 
competition keener than for some time. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are pressed 
for sale by importers who are willing 
to take £12@13, landed terms, but de- 
mand is more for the home made quality, 
which millers offer at £14, delivered. 
Meal is firmer in price, good 50 per cent 
being around £12 10s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, December seaboard. 





1922 CORN PRODUCTION 

The 1922 corn production for 16 coun- 
tries amounts to 3,455,712,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,792,537,000 for the same 
countries in 1921, and an average of 3,- 
573,096,000 for the five years 1909-13. 
Decreases were shown for all countries 
reporting, except Canada, Hungary and 
Chile. The production of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico this year is 
2,972,077,000 bus, compared with 3,166,- 
281,000 in 1921 and 2,894,318,000 for the 
period 1909-18. Six European countries 
produced 273,554,000 bus in 1922, com- 
pared with 324,530,000 in the previous 
year and 459,494,000 for 1909-18. Five 
countries in the southern hemisphere pro- 
duced 195,160,000 bus compared with 
284,638,000 in 1921 and 210,377,000 for 
the period 1909-13. Reports are not 
available for many of the tropical corn 
producing countries, of which Brazil is 
probably the most important. The Bra- 
zilian corn crop for 1920-21 was: esti- 
mated to be about 186,450,000 bus. 





The date crop of Tunis is expected to 
be this year according to a state- 
ment of officials of the Tunisian govern- 
ment, 
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HARD WHEAT MILLING IN CENTRAL 
STATES 


The notable increase in the amount of 
hard wheat flour made in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan in the last few years has 
served to bring out quite clearly the fact 
that it is no longer necessary to go to 
the Northwest or Canada for spring wheat 
flour, or to the Southwest for hard win- 
ter wheat flour. Mills located in these 
central states have the same access, or 
equally good access, to choice hard wheats 
as those nearer the fields where the wheat 
is grown, and, in addition, they have a 
positive advantage to offer in the way 
of service. 

What is this advantage? It comes 
from being located nearer the buyer, 
nearer the big consuming markets. It is 
coming to be quite an important advan- 
tage. It is geographical in its nature, 
and hence is something which cannot be 
taken away. It is one of the reasons for 
the development of hard wheat milling at 
Buffalo, at the end of the lakes, at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo and at many tribu- 
tary points such as Rochester, N. Y., Fos- 
toria, and Grafton, Ohio, and Monroe, 
Mich., as well as at many interior points, 
like Indianapolis, Noblesville and Law- 
renceburg, Ind., Bellefontaine, Loudon- 
ville, Marion, Mansfield, and Massillon, 
Ohio, all of which enjoy either milling-in- 
transit or lake-and-rail facilities, or both. 

It seems that these mills, being nearer 
their buyers, have something special to 
offer in the way of service. It does not 
take so long to get the flour to the buyer; 
there are not the same hazards of delay 
or miscarriage in transit; shipments are 
more effectively followed and traced; the 
buyer does not need to keep so large a 
stock of flour on hand, nor so much in 
transit. Where the mill has ample ware- 
house room, the flour can be carried at the 
mill for the buyer’s account, and he can 
either anticipate his requirements through 
such stocks or buy ex-store, as he elects. 

As a matter of fact, this element of 
service has become one of the most im- 
portant things in the milling business 
today. It is frequently the one point 
which determines where the flour is 
bought. So important is it that some 
millers use it as one of their main argu- 
ments in selling flour. One mill may be 
able to make as good a flour as another, 
and between the two the matter of service 
be the deciding factor. 

There is also another aspect of this 
matter not usually considered in pur- 
chasing hard wheat flours from central 
states mills. What is known as the sur- 
plus production of mills is usually on 
native wheats, on the wheat grown in the 
section where the mills are located. For 
example, the surplus production of north- 
western mills would be on spring wheat 
flour, of southwestern mills on hard win- 
ters, and of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
mills on soft wheat flours. 

It is in the production of this surplus 
that the temptation exists to lower the 
quality of the flour by the mixing of the 
various grades of wheat so readily avail- 
able, practically at the mill door. It is 
here that not only the temptation exists, 
but that the actual lowering of the qual- 
ity frequently takes place. To offset this 
tendency to deterioration in the wheat, 
and hence in the flour, movements are 
inaugurated to improve the quality of 
the wheat grown. The way to avoid the 
temptation most effectively is to make it 
impossible. 

Of course central states millers can buy 
and bring in cheaper and lower grades 


of wheat quite as well as the better 
grades. However, when a miller brings 
in wheat not native to the territory where 
the mill is located, he is not at all likely 
to have his surplus production on that 
particular wheat. Quite the contrary, in- 
asmuch as he is milling something spe- 
cial, he can challenge the mill where the 
wheat is grown only on the basis of qual- 
ity. This is said without any intention 
to belittle the quality of the flour of any 
section of the country, but merely to 
point out the fact that the lowering of 
grades by any mill usually takes place on 
its surplus production, and this produc- 
tion is usually on native wheats. 

If they only knew it, millers in the 
central states occupy a strategic position 
unequaled in the country. They can tap 
practically all of the wheat fields located 
west of them, and can grind any kind 
of wheat and make any kind of flour. 
In a small way, their position is analogous 
to that of the port mills of the United 
Kingdom, which grind wheats from many 
parts of the world. The future of mill- 
ing in the central states will turn upon 
the development, and taking full advan- 
tage of, this strategic location. As soft 
wheat milling declines in this territory, 
it is supplemented by the grinding of 
hard wheats. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There was no change in the milling 
situation this week, and it could be de- 
scribed in practically the same words as 
have been used for several weeks past. 
There is some buying of flour, but it is 
conservative in character and is by estab- 
lished trade for actual near-by require- 
ments. There appears to be no disposi- 
tion to anticipate wants far ahead. Prices 
have been reasonably steady for some 
weeks, 

Sales for export have fallen off, and 
no business of consequence has been 
worked for several weeks. One Toledo 
miller says that he made a sale of 1,000 
bags this week, but expressed the opinion 
that this was largely an accident. This 
export business has been more or less 
steady at Toledo on the crop, and it is 
hoped that it has not gone for good. 

Sentiment seems to be neither bullish 
nor bearish, and many in the trade seem 
to be “on the fence” as to the course of 
the market. Some who feel that wheat 
ought to be worth the money, and look 
for higher prices later on, hesitate to 
back up their opinions in actual per- 
formance. The market does not seem to 
be much of a factor or influence in the 
business at the moment. 

Operation of the mills at Toledo has 
been well sustained so far on the crop. 
From July 1 to Nov. 30, mills repre- 
sented at Toledo made 720,600 bbls of 
flour, or 71 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 605,900 bbls, or 60 per cent, 
for the same period last year. This is 
regarded as a satisfactory showing. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.293%,@ 
1.31 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Dec. 8. Soft wheat is not 
coming out any too freely. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted at 
$6.20@6.50 bbl, local springs at $6.45@ 
6.60, and local hard winters at $6.20, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran $28@29.50 ton, mixed feed $29@ 
29.50, and middlings $29.50@30, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


OHIO FLOUR PURCHASES 


Recent purchases for state institutions, 
as reported by Frank H. Tanner, secre- 
tary Ohio Millers’ State Association: 
Cleveland State Hospital, one car, $5.11; 
Longview Hospital, Cincinnati, two cars, 
$5.73; Dayton State Hospital, two cars, 
$5.66; Lima Hospital for Insane Crim- 
inals, one car, $5.66; Toledo State Hos- 
pital, one car, $5.70; Massillon State 





Hospital, two cars, $5.73; Mansfield Re- 
formatory, two cars, $5.74. The above 
prices were for the flour delivered. 
* There were 28 bidders; one bidder got 
five cars, one three, one one, and one two. 
All purchases were of soft winter wheat 
flour. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
TOR: GO: cccncwecericcenvds 34,500 72 
PECVIOUR WOOK 2. cccccccccs 29,200 61 
}.. 2 ROR TPA ree 19,500 40% 
Two years ago ............ 16,500 34 
Three years ago ........... 27,300 57 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct 
OG. BO cv cccscens 18 118,200 71,159 60 
Previous week ... 23 150,360 84,362 56 
BOOP GOP wees vics 25 157,860 73,053 46 
Two years ago... 30 171,210 67,597 39 
NOTES 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
will leave Dec. 10 for Miami, Fla., where 
he will spend the winter. 

According to the report issued by 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, under date of Dec. 
5, Ohio mills were paying $1.10@1.30 for 
wheat at mill door, an average of $1.22 
by 74 mills reporting. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. A. 
Johannes, of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and A. D. Ander- 
son, in charge of bakery business in cen- 
tral states for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 


EVANSVILLE 


EvansvittE, Inp.—Holiday conditions 
are reported to be responsible for the 
continued dullness of the flour market. 
The week ending Dec. 9 has shown no 
improvement in domestic demand, but 
there has been some increase in export 
inquiry. Millers are looking for improved 
conditions after the holidays, when gen- 
eral improvement in business conditiofts 
throughout the country is expected. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, in 
98-lb sacks, in carload lots: best patent 
$7@7.50, straights $5.75@6.60, Kansas 
hard $7@7.25; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.40 
@4.50, seconds $3.90@4. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with prices remaining firm. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, in carload 
lots: bran, $28@30; mixed feed, $30@ 
30.50; shorts, $31.50@32. 


NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart and his bride were 
expected to sail for home from Bremen 
on Dec. 18. They have completed a tour 
of the British Isles, France, Italy and 
Germany. 

It is reported that the Vanderburgh 
County farm bureau, in conjunction with 
the farm bureaus of the first congres- 
sional district, comprising six counties, 
has under consideration a plan to erect 
a large grain elevator in Warrick County 
at the junction of the Evansville & Boon- 
ville traction line and the Southern Rail- 
road. The plan is to build an elevator 
large enough to store the wheat of the 
six counties, with a view to holding for 
the best market. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast has been limited in 
the week ending Dec. 9. Buyers have 
supplies to meet their present require- 
ments, and with prices showing a stiff 
tone, they are not showing any inclina- 
tion to purchase except to cover needs. 
Only scattering sales of small lots are 
being made. 

Holiday business is now gary | at- 
tention, and no renewal of active buy- 
ing is anticipated until after Jan. 1. 
Some buyers have supplies bought to 
carry them into the new year. While 
there is a shortage of cars, business is 
being moved with no great delays. 
Traffic continues heavy. 

Flour prices have been steady to a 
shade higher, with standard and high 
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grades in most active demand. Prices 
at the close of the week were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.50@7.85; standard 
or regular patent, $6.50@6.85; straight 
patent, $6@6.30; first clears, $4.50@5. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.50@6.75. 

Wheat has moved in a narrow range, 
with mills buying to cover flour sales. 
Movement is light. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.43@1.44 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27 
@28; standard middlings or shorts, $31 


@33. 

Slightly better demand is reported for 
corn meal. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.75@ 
1.80; unbolted, $1.70@1.75. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by Nashville and 


southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Dec. 4-9 ....ccce. 168,780 88,513 52.4 
Previous week ... 199,680 125,684 62.9 
Year ago ......... 198,090 93,265 47.0 
Two years ago.... 195,720 88,339 45.1 
Three years ago.. 209,070 139,034 66.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 9 Dec, 2 
Me ccee cae 69 dees 48,100 45,800 
West, BUS .ccccceccses 313,000 254,000 
Camm, BE ccccccccccecses 128,000 139,000 
Oats, BUS wo ccccsecegvecces 579,000 473,000 


NOTES 
Foy & Vance have acquired control of 
the Eufaula (Ala.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
George A. Phipps, who for over 30 
years owned and operated a flour mill at 

Huntsville, Ind., died recently, aged 80. 
The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
is having a mixed feed plant erected, to 
be housed in a concrete structure, three 
stories in height, and will have another 

loading track built to its plant. 
JoHn Lerrrr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—While the output 
of flour by Indianapolis mills showed 
considerable increase during the week of 
Dec. 2-9, the margin of difference over 
the previous week was not so great as 
figures indicate, because of the Thanks- 
giving holiday, when all mills were 
closed. 

Activity is still being seriously ham- 
pered by car shortage, which is reported 
to be worse. It is said that gondola 
freight cars will be used for loading 
and shipping wheat in this part of the 
country to relieve the situation. The 
walkout of miners in some Indiana coal 
mines and the threatened walkout of 
others has made it possible to divert coal 
cars to carrying grain. What the results 
of this experiment in transporting grain 
will be is still a surmise. As far as flour 
mills are concerned, the situation will 
not receive any help. 

While Indianapolis mills are offering 
$1.22 bu for No. 1 wagon wheat, farm- 
ers are bringing little in. There has been 
a fairly good demand for all flours at 
prices a little stiffer than those that pre- 
vailed a week ago. There has been little 
change in the demand for feeds, with 
prices about unchanged. 

It is said the operation of mills in this 
territory is being restricted to the point 
where it is difficult to obtain good grade 
clears. The following prices are being 

uoted, basis 98-lb sacks, in carload lots: 

short patent, $6; standard patent, $5.65 
@5.70; soft winter wheat patent, $6.25 
@7.15; hard winter wheat patent, $6.25 
@7; spring wheat patent, $6.25@7.50; 
mixed feed $32, middlings $36. 

Many traders are reported to have 
stayed out of the flour market because 
of the r roach of the Christmas holi- 
days, an ause of the unsettled condi- 
tion of wheat prices. 

Grain prices have fluctuated nervously 
all the week until the spurt occurred fol- 
lowing the introduction into the Senate 
of the foreign credits bill, when they 
soared. Buyers apparently were under 
the impression that a better opportunity 
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for buying would appear later. Cash 
wheat held strong throughout. Prices 
for No. 2 red, through billed, f.o.b., 
41%%,¢ to New York, firm at $1.25@1.27, 
against easier at $1.241,@1.26 on Dec. 2. 
Car lots of grain on the same basis as 
wheat, on Dec. 9 were quoted by the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade as follows: 
No. 3 white oats, 64@65c; No. 4, 62@ 
634,c; No. 3 yellow, 65@66c; -No. 4, 
62Y,@64c; No. 3 mixed, 63@64c; No. 4, 
62@63c; No. 2 white oats, 421, @48c; 
No. 3 white, 4114@42%c; cash corn at 
wagon markets, 68@70c; oats at wagon 
markets, 50@53c. - 
Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 


ended Dec. 9: 

Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
0 58 





Dec. 4-9 wncrcecccccccveces 
Previous week .... oe ‘ 14 
Vear ABO wcccecsseccccceee y 85 
Two Years AGO ...--eeeeuee 8,070 35 
INSPECTIONS FOR WERK (BUS) 

In Out 
Wheat .cccsccccvccvceces 330,000 5,000 
COE cccan ds crissetovcece 511,000 211,000 
COWS “ce ceceecsecrocccceves 104,000 52,000 
RYO .nccescccececccccvecs 4,000 cece 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 9, 1922.. 425,000 255,000 336,000 ..... 
Dec. 10, 1921. 291,200 268,800 464,000 1,200 
Dec, 11, 1920. 151,200 481,440 447,580 1,100 


NOTES 


A grain elevator at Westphalia, Ind., 
was burned Dec. 4, with a loss estimated 
at $25,000. The elevator was owned by 
P. H. Easton, a grain dealer of San- 
born, who carried insurance of $7,500 on 
it. The elevator contained 5,000 bus corn 
and 6,000 cases tomatoes. 

J. H. Armington, of the Indianapolis 
weather bureau, in reviewing Indiana 
weather conditions and crop status, says 
rains have furnished needed moisture for 
fall sown grains. Wheat and rye con- 
tinue in very good condition generally, 
and clover is favorably sunerted in most 
sections, although in some localities it is 
only fair. Corn husking is about com- 
pleted. 

Curis O. Atzion, 





ALABAMA 


Mose, Ara.—A continued firm tone 
has been the feature of the flour and mill- 
feed market for the week ending Dec. 9. 
Increase in inquiries as well as orders 
received is noted, and there seems to be 
a general opinion that this activity is not 
transitory. There is a slight improve- 
ment in the car situation, which has great- 
ly added to the optimistic tone of the 
market. Sales to bakers are being made 
in large volume, which indicates the great 
demand expected for bakers’ cakes dur- 
ing. the coming holidays. 

he feeder is coming into the market 
with orders of an encouraging size, dis- 
playing more confidence than for some 
time. Heretofore his buying has been 
characterized by an apparent disinclina- 
tion to anticipate future needs. 

There has been no change in prices, 
dealers offering flour, f.o.b., Mobile, in 
98-lb bags, as follows: hard winter, best 
patent $7.85@8.50, lower grades $6.90@ 
7.75; soft winter, best patent $7.75@8.75, 
lower grades $6.95@7.50. Bran is being 
offered in 100-lb sacks at $1.60@1.70; 
shorts, $1.85@2.10. 


EXPORTS 


The following vessels cleared during 
the week of Dec. 4-9 with flour: Thor- 
gerd, Munson Line, 3,555 bbls for Ha- 
vana, 500 for Matanzas, 300 for Sagua, 
400 for Nuevitos and 500 for Puerto 
Tarafa; Lysefjord, United Fruit Co., 425 
bbls for Belize and 150 for Livingston, 
Guatemala. Steamship agents report a 
continued demand for cargo space 
for European and Caribbean ports. 


NOTES 


The South is practically a virgin field 
so far as baker’s bread is concerned, but 
the increase in its consumption durin 
the last decade has been very decided. 
Ten years ago hot biscuits or corn bread 
were considered by the average southern 
person to be so far above baker’s bread 
that there was no comparison; today, as 
a result of advertising and the admitted 
convenience as well as the actual flavor 
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and food value of baker’s bread, sales 
have reached important proportions. 
Sixteen years ago Gordon Smith, of the 
Smith bakery, began making fruit cakes 
for the Christmas trade. Since then the 
demand for this cake has spread over a 
large part of the United States, ship- 
ments now being made to states as far 
east as New York. The cake is made in 
both the light and dark colors, under the 
personal supervision of-Mr. Smith, from 
a recipe known only to himself and his 
son. The phenomenal success encoun- 
tered wherever this cake is sold is a re- 
sult of the wonderful flavor characteriz- 
ing it and the careful personal attention 
to its manufacture. This year the fa- 
miliar metal container in which it is sold 
has made its appearance earlier than 
usual, as the demand is such that the 
capacity of the bakery is worked to the 
limit. W. H. Bry xtey. 


VIRGINIA 


Norro.tx, Va.—There is no special de- 
mand in the flour trade, although a sea- 
sonable business is reported, with the 
majority of movements small, consumers 
taking supplies only for immediate needs. 
Sharp advances in the wheat market have 
forced all mills to advance their quota- 
tions 20@25c bbl. Top winter patents 
are quoted at $6.85@7.25, standard pat- 
ents at $6.50@6.90, Kansas top patents at 
$7.75@8, and northwestern spring pat- 
ents at $7.75@8.15. 

No unusual activity has been noted in 
the feed market, some increases in busi- 
ness being reported over a scattered ter- 
ritory. Standard bran is quoted at $31.25 
ton, standard middlings at $31.75, flour 
middlings at $35.25, and red dog at $39.25. 

NOTES 

The Norfolk municipal grain elevator, 
the first concrete fireproof elevator in 
Hampton Roads, is ready for operation, 
although no big movement of grain is 
expected until about Jan. 1. The ele- 
vator has been under construction since 
last spring. It has a capacity of 800,000 
bus, and is leased by the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. 

City officials of Norfolk are in a 
quandary over the situation which has 
arisen with regard to the disposition of 
the government terminals at the Army 
Supply Base. The city has been operat- 
ing half of these terminals on a percent- 
age of profits, and expected to take over 
the entire two piers and nine warehouses, 
on the same basis, Jan. 1. The War de- 
partment has announced, however, that 
the entire project must be either bought 
outright or rented Jan. 1. City Manager 
Ashburner, Barton Myers, chairman of 
the city port commission, and a number 
of other public officials are in Washing- 
ton in an effort to make some arrange- 
ments for taking over the piers. The 
price set by the War department is $16,- 
000,000, or a rental — of $730,000 per 
year. The city regards both these figures 
as prohibitive. 

JosepH A. Lesxie. 





PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Marked dullness has 
pervaded the flour market. Alluring of- 
fers of price concessions brought few 
sales. e general impression amon 
flour men here is that the present dul 

eriod will continue until after the holi- 

ay season. Then, it is expected, exten- 
sive orders will be placed. 

The industrial situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district is much improved, and 
this is a marked stimulus to the family 
trade in flour. 

The soft winter wheat market is still 
firm and there is no disposition toward 
lower prices. Demand is good, and sup- 
plies rather meager. The demand for 
corn meal is brisk, and prices are holding 
firm. Oatmeal is also in demand. 

The railroad situation is much im- 
proved, and there is no more complaint 
by either flour men or bakers. al 
receipts of flour are more liberal, and 
the trade is much better supplied than 
for some weeks. 


Flour prices: spring wheat $6.50@ 
7.25, hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, 


bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; ryes, white $4.75@5.25, medium 
$4.50@4.75, dark $4@4.25. 

The millfeed market was rather dull, 
and little business was transacted. Quo- 


tations: standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $35@ 
36; spring wheat bran, $29@30; winter 
wheat bran, $30@31. 

NOTES 

R. E. Williams, of the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., Montevideo, Minn., was a recent 
caller on the trade here. 

E. E. Israel has been appointed Penn- 
sylvania representative for the Corno 
Mills Co., of East St. Louis, III. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed in the United States district 
court here by the Model bakery, Erie, 
Pa. The schedules filed show liabilities 
of $9,868 and assets of $13,424. 

The Bowman grist mill, Orangeville, 
Pa., erected in 1796, was compelled re- 
cently to shut down on account of drouth. 
Fishing Creek, which operates the water 
wheels, never before has been so low as 
te cause the mill to close on that ac- 
count. 

The corner stone of the spaghetti 
building of the H. J. Heinz Co. was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies on Dec. 6. 
Addresses were made by Howard Heinz, 
president of the company, and E. D. 
McCafferty, of the board of directors. 
In the corner stone were placed photo- 
graphs of officials of the company, to- 
gether with a list of branch plants, 
branch offices and agencies. 

In the United States district court 
here the Lash Corporation, of New York, 
was awarded a verdict of $29,400 in its 
suit against the Second National Bank 
of the Northside, Pittsburgh. It was 
alleged that on July 8, 1920, the Stand- 
ard Sugar Co., of Pittsburgh, contracted 
to purchase two cars of sugar from the 
Lash Corporation, with the stipulation 
that the sugar company would furnish a 
bank guaranty. In accordance with the 
contract, the sugar was shipped, and 
drafts, with bills of lading, were present- 
ed to the bank, but payment was refused. 

C. C. Larus. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR INDIA 

Consul Avra M. Warren, Karachi, 
India, states that the project to erect 
grain elevators for cleaning and storing 
wheat was considered recently by the 
Punjab communications board. Irriga- 
tion works under the Sutlej project are 
well under way and demand an early 
government policy for the economic de- 
velopment of the millions of acres of re- 
claimed land. 

“The whole problem of grain produc- 
tion in the Punjab upon completion of 
the irrigation project,” writes Mr. War- 
ren, “rests upon a favorable solution of 
storage and transportation perplexities. 
It is curious that Karachi has attained 
importance as a world wheat port with- 
out the existence of a single elevator or 
other facility for bulk movement, clean- 
ing, storage, and loading. The Indian 
export wheat market has depended en- 
tirely on the continuance of cheap labor 
and Indian made sacks for hand clean- 
ing, packing, and iy 2 

“A plan was outlined by the secretary 
of the communications board for con- 
cessions to private enterprises for erect- 
ing small cleaning and storage elevators 
at important points in the Nili Bar col- 
ony, whichis a 1,000,000-acre section of 
reclaimed land suitable for wheat and 
other grains. It is planned to connect 
the small elevators by light railways to 
the broad-gauge lines at the large ter- 
mini. Problems of construction and 
transportation are believed to present 
favorable opportunity for expert Ameri- 
can engineers to establish contact with 
the officials in charge of the project.” 


EFFECT OF CANADIAN WHEAT RUSH 

Omana, Nes.—The rush of Canadian 
wheat for export through American ports 
has not only tied up American railroad 
facilities, but has added a great deal to 
the cost of transporting such American 
ge as moves by boat down the Great 

akes, according to information received 
by Omaha grain dealers. 

The whole Canadian situation is being 
watched by dealers because of the effect 
it has had in oggravating the existin 
car shortage and blocking the norma 
movement of grain from Nebraska and 
other western states. 

On Sept. 27, Canadian railroads virtu- 
ally barred shipments of American grain 
over their lines to Canadian ports. Sub- 
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sequently, Canadian facilities were re- 
served exclusively for Canadian grain, 
while 74,000,000 bus Canadian grain 
crossed the border at lake ports and is 
depending on American rails for trans- 
port. to the Atlantic seaboard. 

In the meantime, vessels on the Great 
Lakes advanced rates from around 2c per 
bu to as high as 8c. Rail rates in Canada 
are such that Canadian shippers could 
stand this water rate, but Americans 
could not. The result was that the Cana- 
dians were able to utilize the larger part 
of vessel tonnage, as well as to block the 
rails. 

Efforts by exclusively American grain 
interests to have some government re- 
striction placed on the Canadian use of 
American rails and terminals failed. Ex- 
porters handling Canadian grain opposed 
such efforts, and eastern railroads prof- 
iting from the direct haul on their own 
lines—as contrasted with sending cars 
west—did not favor such action. Mean- 
while, it is estimated that 40,000,000 bus 
grain soon will be in storage in vessels at 
lake ports, awaiting winter and spring 
transport over eastern railroads and giv- 
ing little promise of improvement in the 
situation for many months. 

Locally there is still a shortage of cars, 
the relief measures undertaken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission having 
proved inadequate. 

LeicH Lesu. 





JAPAN’S RICE PROBLEM 

SHancual, Curna, Nov. 11.—The de- 
cline in the price of barley, rye and 
wheat this year in Japan has been ex- 
traordinary. For 20 years past, prices 
of these grains have been steadily main- 
tained at 52 per cent of the price of 
rice, but they have dropped to 28 per 
cent this year. 

The Imperial Agricultural Association, 
fearing for the future of the production 
of these grains, is contemplating counter 
measures. If things go on as at pres- 
ent, the acreage of barley, rye and wheat 
will be seriously affected. 

Under pressure of the business slump 
in Japan and the low price of rice, bar- 
4 continues to decline, and farmers 
who have stocks have stopped selling, on 
the ground that the quotation is lower 
than cost of production. 

The prospect of a big rice crop in 
Japan this year has greatly alarmed the 
agricultural interests, as they think that 
a further fall in the price of rice, which 
will be the natural consequence of the 
expected bumper harvest, will enhance 
the hardships of Japanese farmers. At 
a general meeting of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Society recently it was decided 
that the Japanese government should be 
memorialized in regard to the operation 
of the rice law and maintenance of the 
price of barley. 

There is no denying that the low 
price of rice means Gustoses for the 
farmers, but the true cause lies deeper. 
It is the high cost of production. Farm- 
ers complain that the price of rice does 
not come up to the cost of production, 
but they are not the only class in such a 
plight. Merchants and industrialists suf- 
fer from the same predicament. It is 
far better, in these circumstances, to 
try to reduce the cost of production 
than to try to maintain the market price 
of rice. The most urgent need of the 
moment is that the government authori- 
ties bend their whole energies to the 
regulation of prices, so that the cost of 
production may be reduced all round. 


D. ARraxkre. 





Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
6 6 


1932..... 297 4,687 = ...0. 28,647 17,640 
1921..... 276 464,989 = ..... 28,029 10,386 
1920..... 272 «64,983 ww ee 24,5661 9,173 
1919..... 306 6,296 ..... 24,133 10,505 
1918..... eee 5,635 ..... 22,649 11,031 
1917..... ae QupaS. Oeyee sete coeds 
1916..... 247 «94,885 6,919 22,067 9,899 
1916..... 260 6,021 6,982 23,905 11,270 
1914..... 196 4,316 6,737 19,672 11,291 
1913..... 165 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,268 
1912..... 120 6,094 6,623 21,044 10,376 
1911..... 140 4,935 9,257 18,966 . 

1910..... 125 6,000 ..... 18,000 11,000 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
| Soe 22 | 6 ae 988 588 


1921...... 20 296 ones 1,038 605 
1920...... 19 293) nc eee 1,013 603 
1919...... 19 295 wo ase 1,025 607 
1914-18 av. 18 286 ..eee 980 590 
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Rain, snow, sleet, and a market glutted 
with flour do not work into the happiest 
combination imaginable, and the flour 
trade, burdened with these, is not, as a 
whole, radiating joy and contentment 
these da , Conditions are not of the 
best, and day after day, as the cars of 
flour roll in, the trade grows more and 
more depressed. The railroads, through 
their large deliveries of flour, continue 
to dominate the situation. 

Bakers have their shops full, and many 
of them have engaged storage space, but 
when four or five cars of the same flour 
brand, which have been shipped 40 days 
apart, arrive in one day, it is a hard 
proposition to know what to do. Some 
buyers are refusing to live up to their 
contracts, throwing flour on the market 
for resale at less than present mill prices, 
and in some instances at a loss from the 
sale price. 

The biggest trade interest is in spring 
wheat flours, clears being scarce. A 
good price on patents, moreover, usually 
brings several nibbles and one good bite. 
Some mills, anxious for business, are 
figuring very closely, while others hold 
firm to their prices without doing much 
business. 

The hard winter wheat flour market is 
very inactive. Kansas mills do not seem 
able to make prices that buyers are will- 
ing to pay, with the result that little is 
being done in those grades. 

No business is passing in soft winter 
wheat flours, and the export demand for 
them has completely died out; in fact, 
export inquiry for any grade of flour 
is comparatively slow, and no sales of 
conspicuous volume have come to light. 
The Near East is cut off until the re- 
sults of the Lausanne conference are 
known, and there seems no demand from 
United Kingdom and Scandinavian mar- 
kets, 

Mills’ quotations are as follows: spring 
fancy patents $7.75@8, standard pat- 
ents $6.50@6.85, clears $5.75@6; hard 


winter patents $6.50@6,.90, straights 
$6.10@6.50, clears $5.50@5.75; soft win- 


ter straights, $5.90@6.25,—all in jute; 
rye, $5@5.75. 

Manitoba straights, mill shipment, are 
generally quoted at $7.75@8. 


BISCUIT FIRM CHANGES BUYING BASE 


The Biscuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Co., an organization composed of a 
large number of independent cracker 
baking concerns located in all parts of 
the United States, with a buying head- 
quarters at 90 West Broadway, New 
York, has notified the milling trade that, 
though heretofore confining its pur- 
chases of flour entirely to its Chicago of- 
fice, it has now decided to buy flour for 
its eastern units through its New York 
office. This concern is a large consumer 
of soft wheat flours, and the change in 
buying policy should be advantageous to 
mills grinding this character of flour at 
or east of Buffalo. 


AN OLD DOCUMENT 


The reproduction on the next page of a 
document in the archives of Holt & Co., 
the oldest flour house in New York, is 
interesting for reasons other than those 
of antiquity because it covers a period 
in the flour business in which many im- 
portant things happened. This document 
was weitten & Stephen Holt, and, though 
138 years old, the script is clear and 
distinct and the paper upon which it is 
written is apparently as good as it was 
when the pen first touched it. 

The document covers the range of 





flour prices at Philadelphia from 1784 to 
1828, a period of 44 years, which is 
shown at the outset in shillings and pence 
and later in dollars and cents. Within 
the period it covers, a scarcity of flour 
existed in foreign countries on four oc- 
casions. 

In France and England prices appar- 
ently were forced up from the low of 
47s, or approximately $11.75, in January 
of 1794, to the high of 69s, or approxi- 
mately $17. 25, in December of the same 
year, an advance of $5.50 per bbl. But 
prices seem to have risen further during 
the middle of the following year, to as 
high as 90s, or $22.50. Then they slid 
off to $13.75 in December of that year, 
and gradually decreased until at the 
end of 1796 they had reached $10, 

The second time of scarcity occurred 
in 1800 and 1801 in England. During 
that two-year period flour prices seem to 
have ranged from $9.50 up to $11, then 
down again to $8.50. 

The third period appears to have been 
in the years 1804 and 1805, when there 
was a scarcity in Spain and price fluc- 
tuations were about the same as in the 
one just previously described. 

The Peninsular war, during the years 
1809-10-11, had no very definite effect 
upon flour prices, nor did the war be- 
tween England and the United States 
during the period 1812 to 1814, but a 
scarcity in E ngland sent prices up from 
$9 in January of 1816 to $13.50 in Janu- 
ary of 1817. 

It is interesting and profitable occa- 
sionally to stumble upon a document of 
this character, because one sees that our 
forefathers had much the same condi- 
tions to face as we, when it comes to 
fluctuating values. 


NOTES 


Frank Prina, New York flour broker, 
left for St. Paul on Dec. 7 to visit his 
mill connections. 

C. E. Roseth, formerly secretary of 
the Great Northern Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is now a salesman for A. 
S. Leo. 

W, P. —, vice president and treas- 
urer of W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
is visiting the company’s office in Kan- 
sas City. 

The annual convention of the New 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, Dec. 11-12. 

W. J. Seligman, secretary of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, was 
in New York recently, visiting the mill’s 
representative, Philetus Smith. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb., visited the mill’s represen- 
tative, Samuel Knighton & Son, this 
week, 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on first referred stock, and ac- 
cumulated dividend of $7 on second pre- 
ferred, the first to be paid Jan. 1, and 
the second Feb. 1. 


Announcements have been sent out of 
a dinner to be held on Dec. 14 at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, by the New 
York Flour Club. This will be informal, 
and probably a duplicate success of the 
smokers of previous years. 


Charles F. Shirk, president of the 
Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain Co., 
left to attend the dedication of the 
Hunt Memorial Church at Arkansas City, 
on Dec. 14. Mr. Shirk was the only 
member of the New York trade attend- 
ing these services. 

The latest compilation by the De- 
partment of Commerce of American 
commodities in demand in foreign coun- 
tries contains a request from China for 


a mill agency and flour in 1,000-ton 
shipments. The only other request for 
flour is from Denmark. 


Although freight car loadings for the 
week ended Nov. 25 represented a de- 
crease of 13,599 cars, compared with the 
preceding week, they still remain the 
highest on record for this time of year. 
Loading of grain and grain products to- 
taled 54,790 cars, a decrease of 414, com- 
pared with the preceding week, but an 
increase of 19,661 over the same week 
last year. 


Among the millers who visited New 
York within the past few days were 
John J. Morken, sales manager of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; 
Harry P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. Minneapolis; G. I. 
Toevs, vice president of the Centennial 
Mill Co., Spokane, Wash; George A. 
Aylsworth, Kansas City, and W. V. 
Hamilton, of Caledonia, N. Y. 


Recommendations of ‘the chief of en- 
gineers of the army to Congress, in the 
nation’s rivers and harbors bill, call for 
an appropriation of $8,000,000 to im- 
prove New York harbor. This is the 
largest item in the budget and, among 
other things, will make the East River 
deep enough for vessels of larger ton- 
nage than at present and also render the 
shorter and safer route inside Long 
Island Sound available for such ships. 


The number of export declarations 
made at New York during November 
was the largest recorded in any single 
month since the banner year of 1920, as 
customs records show a total of 93,293; 
while during October, the number was 
91,986. Steamship men have been re- 
porting a gradual but well-founded in- 
crease in exports, especially of small 
—- offerings, which serve to fill in well 
with the larger consignments in assur- 
ing full cargoes. 


Paul Di Dato, dealer in flour at 23 
Spring Street, filed schedules in bank- 
ruptcy on Dec. 4, listing liabilities of 
$56,363, and assets of $52,256, the main 
items being accounts $36,736, unliqui- 
dated claims $9,898. The principal cred- 
itors listed are North American Bank, 
$29,000 (estimated); State Bank, $5,- 
000; Italian Discount & Trust Co, 
$4,014; E. O. Challenger, $5,205; Wash- 
burn- -Crosby Co., $3,327. Mr. Di Dato is 
reported as having offered to pay 25c on 
the dollar. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Heavy accumula- 
tions of flour in the big eastern markets 
have reacted here. To make a bad mat- 
ter worse, western mills appear to insist 
on selling, whether the market wants it 
or not. The improvement in freight 
traffic and delivery of long delayed ship- 
ments is largely responsible for this 
condition. 

Some mills here sold odd lots of flour 
on the breaks, but in general there has 
been little inquiry, and less buying. The 
few sales put through were mostly for 
spot, indicative of the general distrust of 
the present market. 

Prices have eased off, and a firm offer 
would uncover some concessions. Here 
are the going prices: spring patents, 
$7.75@8 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8; bakers patent, $7.40@ 
7.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
first clears, $6.25@6.65, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, 
$4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The feverish inquiry for soft wheat 
flour that was the feature of the mar- 
ket here for a fortnight, has subsided, 
and demand is about normal. However, 
mills have not yet caught up with the 
accumulation of orders that backed up 
on their books when farmers practically 
shut down on selling wheat. A 
part of the inquiry is for flour consid- 
erably under the present range of wheat 
prices, but mills are not making much 
concession, and actual sales have been 
light. Mills have shaded prices 10c, and 
established brands of winter straights are 
quoted at $6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

There is some business in entire wheat 
flour, with mills conceding about 10c bbl. 
Established brands are offered at $7.30 
@7.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
However, the most of the business is in 
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mixed cars or on a jobbing basis. Gra- 
ham flour steady at $6@6.10 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’ 8, Car lots, Boston, but movement 
largely in mixed cars. 

Considerable interest centers in rye 
flour again. Some of the mills have 
sold round lots and it will require close 
to 30 days to clear their books. Prices 
are a shade lower, best white brands 
selling at $5.65@5.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Demand for western flour 
is slow. Light is p var ae at $6.50 bbl, 
medium at $6, and dark at $5.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for feed has eased off some- 
what, and most mills are inclined to 
Shade prices slightly. The bulk of the 
movement is in mixed cars. Going prices: 
spring bran, $32@382.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $31; winter bran, $29 
@30, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, standard $83 and flour $36@36.50, 


both sacked, car lots, Boston; winter 
middlings, $31@32, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed steady, with mills sold ahead 


at $28 ton, sacked, mostly local. West- 
ern feeds unchanged, with ground oats 
at $37 ton and corn meal at $36, both 
bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, unchanged at $2 per 100 lbs, small 
ots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by city mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
POG, GeO 6si cei aesctiriocesss 9,300 50 
Previous week ...........+. 9,500 51 


Of the current week’s total, 7,100 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 
700 rye. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—As a result of more 
liberal arrivals of flour during the past 
two weeks, the local trade is in a much 
better position than for some time. 
Much of the flour delayed in transit has 
arrived, and receivers in some cases have 
now more than they can conveniently 
handle. 

The report of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, issued a few days ago, gave 
the stock of unsold flour on hand in 
Boston on Dec. 1 as 30,679 bbls, com- 
pared with 18,360 on Nov. 1, an increase 
of 12,319 bbls. A year ago the stocks 
totaled 36,636 bbls. 

Mill agents state that there is hardly 
any inquiry from the trade. A _ little 
flour is being sold, but the market is 
very unsatisfactory. The large consum- 
ers and receivers are now so loaded up 
with flour that they must wait until 
there is some reduction in supplies be- 
fore taking on new contracts. 

Some of the spring wheat mills are 
quietly making concessions from asking 
prices, but seem to get very little result. 
All purchases at present are adjusted to 
the actual needs of the buyer. 

Prices on spring patents declined about 
25c bbl during the early days of the cur- 
rent week, but afterwards advanced, so 
that about the same range is quoted as 
in the previous week. Hard winter pat- 
ents are held at the same range as a 
week ago. Soft winter flours are very 
firmly held, with offerings limited, espe- 
cially of straights and clears, and prices 
ran unchanged. 

ere is a good demand for rye flour, 
but the mosiet is fully 25c bbl lower. 
Some mills are holding higher, but are 
unable to do any business. 


GRAIN BOARD’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting and election of 
members of the executive committee of 
the grain board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce was held Dec. 6. Warren 
G. Torrey presided, assisted by Louis W. 
DePass, secretary. The election of six 
members of the executive committee to 
serve for two years resulted as follows: 
Charles S. Clapham, flour; Horace Cook, 

grain; Harry Hamilton, flour and grain; 
Daniel G. Joy, grain; William S. Leavitt, 
flour; Harry J. Wood, grain. A nomi- 
nating committee for 1923, consisting of 
Richard E. Pope, Frank A. Noyes, R. C. 
Bacon, was elected. 


ATTENDS RATE HEARING 
William H. Chandler, transportation 
manager of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the organization and 
the New England Traffic League, was in 
New York, Dec. 8, presenting the argu- 
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ment of New England shippers for low- 
er through freight rates to the South- 
east, at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s southern rate hearing. 

In addition to advocating general re- 
ductions in rates, Mr. Chandler protest- 
ed against the failure of the carriers to 
propose through rates from northern 
New England, above Portland, Maine, a 
territory embracing all of northern 
Maine and New Hampshire. He said 
that while northern New York was given 
through rate schedules under the car- 
riers’ proposal, northern New England 
was not considered. 

Mr. Chandler did not argue that there 
should be a relationship between the 
eastern and middle western rates to the 
South. He declared that, if the Com- 
mission insisted upon it, the same rela- 
tionship which existed from 1879 to 1917 
should be restored. This, he added, pro- 
vided lower rates for the East than for 
the Middle West because of the always 
present element of Atlantic coastwise 
steamship competition. 

NOTES 

H. F. McCarthy, president Interna- 
tional Grain Co., St. Louis, was in Bos- 
ton recently. 

There are at least three steamships 
due or about due here that will load full 
cargoes of grain in addition to that 
taken by regular liners. 

The Norwegian steamer Seirstad is 
loading a full cargo, about 400,000 bus 
wheat, for a continental port. This is 
the largest cargo of wheat taken from 
this port in years. In April, 1917, the 
Clarrissa Radcliffe sailed with 586,587 
bus oats for Liverpool. 

: Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitavetpHia, Pa.—The flour market 
was somewhat unsettled by larger re- 
ceipts, but at the close a firmer feeling 
was in evidence, influenced by the up- 
ward movement of wheat. Local jobbers 
and bakers generally have ample supplies 
for near requirements, and show little 
disposition to purchase except when bar- 
gains are obtainable, 


NOTES 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, president of the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., is in Florida. 

C. M. Snyder, vice president of the 
Hudson Shipping Co., has returned from 
Europe. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce has contributed $2,500 to the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 

The Clyde Steamship Co. and the Mal- 
lory Steamship Co. have opened their of- 
fice at 105 Victory Building, 1001 Chest- 
nut Street. 

The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. 
announces that no more grain will be 
received from boats at the: Port Rich- 
mond elevator. « 

The Moore & McCormack’ Line an- 
nounces that five steamships will be add- 
ed to its fleet within a few weeks. This 
company now operates three vessels be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific coast ports. 


The Hudson Shipping Co. announces 
the inauguration of a new service to 
Antwerp and Hamburg, to begin with 
direct sailings every three weeks, begin- 
ning Jan. 6 with the Karuna. Other 
steamships of 7,000 tons capacity will 
follow. The vessels will have Lloyd’s 
highest classification. The service will be 
increased as business warrants. 


An appeal to all business men in this 
city to rally to Philadelphia’s defense 
against the effort being made by Boston 
to eliminate the differential in favor of 
Philadelphia on export and_ import 
freight is made by Philip H. Gadsden, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
adjourned hearing in the case was set 
for Monday, Dec. 11, at the City Hall, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


According to the report of the board 
of commissioners of navigation the ar- 
rivals and departures here of steamships 
in foreign trade in November increased 
10, with a tonnage of 144,707 over the 
same month last year. The total was 
300 vessels of 1,464,899 tons, compared 
with 290 vessels of 1,320,192 tons. A 

of 46, or 223,821 tons, is shown in 
coastwise trade, with a total of 634 
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of 1,229,763 tons, compared with 588 
vessels of 1,005,942 tons last year. 

Grain shipments from Buffalo and 
points east to the Port Richmond eleva- 
tor of the Reading Railway Co. for ex- 
port will be accepted by the railroad and 
its connecting lines only on a permit 
basis until further notice. Exporters, 
before cars will be allotted for Port 
Richmond, will have to show orders for 
grain and that a ship has been engaged 
to load the cargo upon its arrival here. 
This action was taken by the railway 
company at the request of the Port of 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, and 
as a means to protect local grain export- 
ers and allow the free movement of grain 
for over-sea delivery. It is believed it 
will also prevent car congestion at the 
elevator. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The flour market is 
practically unchanged. Prices are fairly 
steady for top and bakers patents, but 
clears are easier. The East seems to be 
filled up with flour of all kinds, and 
more coming. There is no pressure to 
ship flour, in fact shipping directions 
are scarce and the mills do not expect 
improvement for a month at least. 

There has been a sharp falling off in 
production, and, with most of the mills 
loaded up with patents, output will be 
smaller within the next few days. 

Rye flour is firm and demand light. 

Kansas mill agents report a fair week’s 
business, but at lower prices. Short pat- 
ents were sold at $6.75@7.15 and stand- 


ard patent $5.90@6.75, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Millfeeds are lower, due to a rather 
slow trade and the fact that some of the 
mills have a few carloads more than 
they need and are anxious to move them. 
Canadian mills, it is reported, would ac- 
cept prices asked here. 

Corn meal coarse feed is in good de- 
mand at easier prices. Hominy feed 
steady for white, but demand principally 
for yellow. Gluten feed is firm and be- 
ing taken out of store here, as the mills 
are sold up on shipment. Trade is good. 

Cottonseed meal is irregular, with of- 
ferings on track and in transit at lower 
prices than a month Oil meal is 
offered at the preceding week’s prices, 
but could be shaded. Buckwheat buyers 
seem to have backed away from the 
market, especially local billed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Wee. 4B .ncccccvccccccces 137,500 83 
Previous week «+ 155,220 93 
Year ago ......... - 114,862 69 
Two years ago... « 144,545 87 
Three years ago ........+. 182,200 101 


NOTES 


The Domst bakery, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
was visited with a severe fire recently. 

Harvey Miller, president of the Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia, was a recent 
visitor here. 

Using a flour shovel as a weapon, a 
clerk in Hall’s bakery captur two 
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prowlers and turned them over to the 
police. 

Charles Monnier, of the Charles Mon- 
nier & Son Co., Oriskany, N. Y., was on 
*change recently. 

About 75 per cent of the excavating 
is completed and piling is being driven 
for the new Pillsbury plant. 

Customs receipts for this district for 
November were $722,000, the largest for 
any one month in the history of the local 
custom house. 


Late arrivals of bulk freighters carry- 
ing wheat from the Northwest are ar- 
riving here daily. All indications point 
to one of the heaviest storage fleets in 
years. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s 
warehouse, located in the Keystone 
Warehouse Terminal Building, suffered 
a severe loss from fire and consequent 
water damage on Dec. 6. 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 13,- 
100,000 bus, compared with 8,200,000 last 
year. There were 21,200,000 bus wheat 
afloat in the harbor last year. This 
year’s figures have not yet been reported, 


Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week ending Dec. 9 were 15,327,246 bus, 
of which 12,248,000 were wheat, 10,500,- 
000 coming from Canada. Last year, re- 
ceipts were 13,515,000 bus, of which 10,- 
821,000 were wheat, 8,575,000 coming 
from Canada. 


The Superior Elevator Co. is adding 
1,000,000 bus to its storage capacity. The 
contract was awarded to the Monarch 
Engineering Co. The A. E. Baxter En- 
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A Record of Flour Prices from 1784 to 1828, in the Archives of Holt & Co., New York 
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gineering Co. is in charge of the work 
for the owner. Both firms acted in the 
same capacity for the owner when the 
present house was built in 1914. 

E. BANnGasser. 


BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—It was almost a blank 
week for business in flour, despite the 
flurry in wheat at the close. Offerings 
were freer, particularly in the case of 
soft winters, and this, with the trade well 
stocked and the holidays rushing on 
apace, made it practically impossible to 
turn a wheel. 

Buyers are all bullish, because they 
think the winter crop is in precarious 
shape, owing to dry weather and reduced 
acreage, ignoring the reseeding and late 
rains; because they think Europe is hun- 
gry and must have American foodstuffs, 
regardless of its inability to pay or sup- 
plies from other sources; because they 
think Chicago December wheat is “cor- 
nered,” or ought to be, a wish that is cer- 
tainly father to the thought; because 
they think the next government report, 
due Dec. 15, will be a scalp raiser and a 
price lifter; but not one of them seems to 
have the temerity to do any more buying, 
for the simple reason that, being already 
loaded at a low level and believing a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush, they 
are sensibly pining for a chance to unload 
and take profits. 

In addition to blocking out Canadian 
wheat, this country is now asked virtu- 
ally to make Europe a present of about 
100,000,000 bus grain, in order to enrich 
the farmer at the expense of every one 
else. It is this same farmer who, during 
the war, when he could get $3 bu for his 
wheat, held it for $5, and finally sold it 
for $1.50 or less. The trouble with the 
farmer is he never knows when to market 
his crops after he raises them. If this 
country proposes to bar all wheat imports 
and give away its own surplus, then it 
means a picnic for the bulls, but a ter- 
rible hardship for the American people. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7.10@7.35; 
standard patents, $6.60@6.85,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were up 25c on a 3c advance in 
wheat, but most of those doing business 
in this market followed the raw material 
to the letter. Trading was light, and ap- 
parently confined to advertised brands. 

Hard winters were steadier but inani- 
mate, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.60@6.85; straights, $6.10@ 
6.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Sales were limited, despite the 
discount at which offerings could be had 
under springs, though an occasional car 
of patent and straight changed hands at 
prices within the range of quotations. 

Soft winters were unchanged and inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.40@6.65; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Ohio was asking a plenty for 
patent, some mills wanting well up to 
$7, cotton, but other sources of supply 
were cheaper and set the pace. Near-by 
straights were offered more freely until 
today, when higher wheat caused most 
of them to run to cover. One of the 
best straights on the market was offered 
all week at $5.50, bulk, until Dec. 9, when 
it was withdrawn without having found a 
single taker. 

Midweek, fairly good stock was ob- 
tainable as low as $5.50 in secondhand 
cottons, but at no time could top quality 
be had at much, if anything, under $5.75, 
cotton. The few sales included a car of 
fly-cut at $5.25 and a car of bin- or mow- 
burnt at $5, both in secondhand cottons. 

City mills ran lightly, after a long 
period of high pressure, and reported 
trade, foreign and domestic, as slowing 
down for the holiday season. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Dec. 9 were 43,464 bbls; destined for 
export, 13,294. 

NOTES 


Of the 860,645 bus wheat received here 
during the week ending Dec. 9, 849,479 
were destined for export. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 4c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 4c 
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under the previous week and 414c under 
last year. 

F. A. Stiide, with Otto Stiide & Co., 
grain exporters, has returned from a six 
months’ trip to Europe, looking much 
improved in health. 

Exports from here for the week end- 
ing Dec. 9 included 9,471 bbls flour and 
1,221,142 bus grain—678,843 wheat, 291,- 
428 corn, and 250,871 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27 to Dec. 9, 119,406 bus; year ago, 
29,264. Range of prices for the current 
week, 7614,@8lc; last year, 575,@60%4c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Dec. 9, 1,107,076 bus; same period 
last year, 899,038. Range of prices for 
the current week, 80c@$1.314; last year, 
98c@$1.15%. 

Charles Whitman, a baking expert for- 
merly associated with Nolde Bros., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed general 
manager of baking in the E. H. Koester 
bakery, this city. 

E. H. Lupton, vice president and sales 
manager of the C, A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
spent the first half of the week in New 
York, where he found the flour trade 
pretty well down in the depths. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Flouring Mills, was warmly re- 
ceived on his first appearance on ’change 
since becoming a member of the organi- 
zation. 

The North East (Md.) Mfg. Co., capi- 
tal stock 1,000 shares without par value, 
to buy and handle grain, flour, feed, etc., 
has been incorporated by Bruce W. 
Housel, Gilbert Maloney and Henry L. 
Constable. 

In noting recent visitors to this market, 
L. E. Davey, sales manager of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
inadvertently referred to as sales man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. 

At the close, on Dec. 9, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was 3c lower than No. 2 red win- 
ter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, was 
10¢c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, or 
101%4c under No. 2 red winter, and 714¢ 
under No. 3 red winter. 

Recent visitors to Baltimore include 
Louis A. Mennel, vice president and sec- 
retary Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Edward Knighton, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of Samuel Knighton & Son, mill 
agents, New York; Stanley Williams, 
with the Anthony (Kansas) Mills. 

The warehouse and stock of P. Fred- 
erick Obrecht & Son, flour, grain and 
feed, 1123 Light Street, this city, were 
damaged by fire and water to the extent 
of $25,000 on Dec. 7. The origin of the 
fire has not been determined. The loss 
is said to be fully covered by insurance. 


Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, daughter 
of the late Bernard N. Baker, of Balti- 
more, who was released from a Russian 
prison about a year ago in return for food 
furnished that country by the United 
States, is reported to have been rearrest- 
ed at Chita, Siberia. Mrs. Harrison is an 
accomplished writer and correspondent, 
who started her literary career with the 
Baltimore Sun. She is said to have gone 
to the Far East for the Hearst newspa- 
pers. 

The port development commission and 
the public improvement commission of 
this city were to hold a joint meeting on 
Dec. 11 for the purpose of trying to 
agree on a plan for bringing to Balti- 
more the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
flour, New York. The company wants a 
$3,000,000 pier and warehouse at Locust 
Point, adjoining the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co.’s plant and adjacent to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s tidewater 
terminal, and it will be the aim of the 
conference to get together on the propo- 
sition if possible. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Consul General D. I. Murphy, Stock- 
holm, reports that there is apparently a 
need for grain drying machinery in 
Sweden. Because of rain during the 
ripening season, bread grains grown in 
that country often contain so much mois- 
ture as to be unfit for milling, and here- 
tofore they have often been used only as 
cattle feed. As a result, there is a 
definite demand for equipment to be 
used in artificially drying these grains. 





(Continued from page 1201.) 

& Maine Railroad; J. A. Flanders, Jr., 
Chicago, general agent Delaware & Hud- 
son Co; C. A. Becker, Cleveland, assist- 
ant to the traffic manager, and J. C. 
Hayes, Chicago, assistant general freight 
agent, Nickel Plate Road; C. H. Kings- 
bury, Chicago, general western freight 
agent Norfolk & Western Railway. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


F, A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., expects 
to leave Dec. 20 for California. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.61%,; 
three-day, $4.615% ; 60-day, $4.60. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.90, 

R. M. Richards, of Chicago, represent- 
ing the International Co., of Baltimore, 
visited the Minneapolis and Duluth bro- 
kerage connections of his company last 
week, 

H. P. Gallaher, manager of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, who has been in the East for a 
week or more, is expected home about 
Dec. 13. 

L. I. Ziegler, manager of the flour mill 
machinery department of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, visited James 
Pye, the local representative of the com- 
pany, last week. 

W. C. Robinson, of Heatley & Co.,, 
wheat and flour importers, London, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. From 
here he went to Winnipeg, and thence 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, manufacturer of the Carter 
disc separator, has filed amended arti- 
cles increasing its capital stock from 
$350,000 to $500,000. 

Peter Wishy, formerly of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-Operative Milling Co., Bowdle, 
S. D., recently bought the 50-bbl mill at 
Waltham, Minn., and expects to place it 
in operation about Jan. 1. 

The Minneapolis Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and the Commander Mill Co., of 
Montgomery, Minn., have each recently 
installed a 32-inch Monarch attrition 
mill, purchased through C. A. Weaver 
& Co. 

William J. Williamson has resigned as 
manager of the Minnesota state-owned 
mill in Minneapolis. Professor C. H. 
Bailey, of the Minnesota farm school, 
who is director of the mill, will hereafter 
manage it. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., last week, passed a resolu- 
tion urging enactment of federal legis- 
lation making the issuing of false crop 
reports a felony. 

A. C. Loring, James F. Bell, A. L. 
Goetzmann and William C. Edgar left 
Minneapolis today for Kansas City, en 
route to Arkansas City, Kansas, to at- 
tend the dedication of the Andrew J. 
Hunt memorial church. 


Northwestern representatives who at- 
tended a House committee meeting in 
Washington last week have returned with 
the assurance that the government will 
appropriate $350,000 to carry on the fight 
against barberry in the wheat producing 
states. 

The Minneapolis office of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co. has notified ship- 
pers that, effective Dec. 11, shipments of 
flour and feed billed to New York har- 
bor for lighterage free delivery are ac- 
cepted without the necessity of special 
permits. 

The loss on the Fruen Cereal Co. eleva- 
tor in Minneapolis, which burned some 
weeks ago, has been adjusted and the 
insurance paid, amounting to $27,535. 
The company has started to install new 
machinery in the elevator, and will in- 
crease its capacity somewhat. 

Three representatives of the Equity 
Co-Operative Exchange, of St. Paul, are 
in Washington this week to appear be- 
fore the agricultural committee of the 
Senate in an effort to have a stabilized 
price for wheat established for a period 
of not less than two years. They are 
asking for $1.50 bu for the farmers. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 12), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were; for No. 1 dark $1.08 bu, No. 1 
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northern $1.06; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1.03; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 90c. 

W. P. Trickett, who recently resigned 
as manager of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, left Dec. 10 for New York 
City in company with A. M. McDougall, 
president of the McDougall Terminal 
Co., of Duluth. Mr. Trickett, on Jan. 1, 
assumes his new duties as general man- 
ager and director of the McDougall 
Terminal Co., of Duluth. He and Mr. 
McDougall have gone to New York to 
award contracts for the construction of 
two lake steamships which are to be op- 
erated in connection with the terminal 
company. 





DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace is about to reorganize 
some phases of the work of his depart- 
ment in order to segregate them into 
scientific, regulatory and extension lines. 
It is understood that each division of 
work will be placed under a separate 
director, who will be directly responsible 
to the secretary. 

The reorganization is likely to abolish 
the state relations service and the division 
of publication in so far as they are sepa- 
rate entities, and to reallocate their work 
to other units. The home economics work 
of the department will be expanded in a 
proposed new division to be headed by 
a woman. 

It is expected that the reorganization 
will effect a considerable saving in ad- 
ministrative expenditures, besides increas- 
ing the efficiency of the departmént as a 
working organization which claims to 
serve more people than any other govern- 
mental agency. This was the result in the 
consolidation of the bureaus of markets 
and crop estimates in July of this year, 
the department saving about $30,000 an- 
nually, according to Secretary Wallace, 
through reduction of personnel. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Dec. 5 301 382 202 99 1,906 27 
Dec. 6 316 161 374 278 1,186 783 
Dec. 7 455 261 129 119 1,165 803 
Dec. 8 338 462 239 114 973 815 
Dec. 9 425 313 192 91 936 976 
Dec. 11 845 567 246 104 857 818 


Totals ..2,680 2,146 1,382 805 7,023 4,222 





United States—Barley Flour Exports 

No exports of barley flour were reported 
in the calendar year 1921. In 1920 the total 
exports of barley flour were 20 bbls: 10 to 
Asiatic Russia, one to Venezuela, two to 
Panama and seven to Canada. 

Exports of barley flour from the United 
States during the calendar years 1919 and 
1918, by countries of destination, in barrels 
of 196 lbs, as officially reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce: , 





1919 1918 
Austria-Hungary .........++ 22,982 ....- 
Belgium ..cccccsccccssccccce 53,629 8,479 
Denmark .....cccccsccccccse $8,825 ..... 
An, MER EL TELLER ee 91,171 
RTL EPE TE EET SS aeeiee 
GIDrFOlEAP « occcccccccccvcccce 633 wwe 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... ..... 610 
tally .ccccvcocescccccccesece 8,418 15,602 
Netherlands ° 6,188 93,722 
NOPWAY ccccccccsccces ee 150 81,902 
POPCMEE scccecvcesee os ~¥enee 4,660 
Bwitserland ..cccccccccccess cocce 6,658 
United Kingdom— . 
England .....-cscssscses 159,901 49,521 
ESE ee ae se 6,273 
Canada ..ccccccccvccccccccscs 2 eee 
POBOINS . ccocscccescccsesece 15 5 
BROCCO ccccccocctdcvesccsess 12 164 
Newfoundland and Labrador. ees 1,300 
TOMBIER cccccccccercvesccces 50 eee 
Other British West Indies... 4 eee 
GER i 0n.68:0s 0050s ebcesane 10 15 
British Guiana ..........4+- 2 eee 
POPU oc cccctcsccsccccccesses 5 
VOMOBUOIR wo cocccccccocccccce 5 
Britigh India ..cccccscccccce 13 eee 
Russia in Asia ......+.++-00+ ose 1 
WOGRED asic cectnceescccacse 255,845 360,073 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States flaxseed crop of 1922, based on 
condition Nov. 1, as compared with the final 
estimates of the crops of 1921 and 1920, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

Wisconsin ........ 78 63 99 
Minnesota ........ 3,014 2,726 3,040 
TOWER 2 vbsvccscccces 102 96 132 
North Dakota ..... 5,082 2,534 4,033 
South Dakota ..... 2,309 1,404 2,200 
Nebraska ......... 24 24 45 
HEGRSAS .nccccccces 136 134 159 
ee ETT ee 1,350 1,125 1,058 
Wyoming ......... 6 6 8 
United States ...12,101 8,112 10,774 
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Flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets is quiet, both for bakers and 
family flour. All classes of buyers report 
supplies ample for current needs, and 
they are content to await the question 
of future requirements until the necessity 
for replenishing stocks arises. 

Export demand is listless. There is a 
moderate business being done with the 
United Kingdom, but most of the mills 
refuse to book on the basis of recent bids. 
Oriental inquiry is extremely light. Mill 
limits must be reduced to work business, 
but wheat is too firm to permit a reduc- 
tion in flour. A moderate business is 
being done in flour with the west coast of 
South America, mostly for January ship- 
ment. 

Pacific flour quotations are nominally 
unchanged, but prices are weaker and 
buyers are able to obtain concessions. 
Prevailing quotations, straight car basis: 
blue-stem family patent, $7.30 bbl, in 49- 
lb cottons; pastry flour $5.85, and bakers 
patent $7, both in 98-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, in straight cars, are quoted: Mon- 
tana, $6.65@7.05 bbl; Dakota, $7.25@ 
8.05; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.90@7.30; Kansas, $7@8. 

The millfeed market is easier, resellers 
having depressed prices. Washington 
mill-run is quoted at $33 ton in straight 
cars, and Montana mixed feed at $31@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
oe | aeTY eee 52,800 " 69 
Previous week ..... 52,800 36,734 70 
YORE Ge cccvcceces 52,800 32,659 62 
Two years ago..... 62,800 15,385 29 
Three years ago.... 52,800 44,483 84 
Four years ago..... 46,800 45,365 96 
Five years ago..... 40,800 45,623 97 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Des. BB ceccoseces 57,000 $1,111 55 

Previous week .... 57,000 27,922 49 

We ee avccciccs 57,000 35,182 62 

Two years ago..... 57,000 16,779 29 

Three years ago.... 57,000 46,936 82 

Four years ago..... 57,000 35,739 62 

Five years ago..... 57,000 42,027 73 
NOTES 


Millfeed shipments to California in 
November from Seattle, 635 tons; from 
Tacoma, 715. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
has added two ships to its Pacific-Atlantic 
coasts service, the Monticello and Mont- 
pelier. 

The Miles City (Mont.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant has been leased to F. 
L. Brault, G. D. Whitney and Herman 
Linstedt. 

Wheat exports have about dried up. 
Total shipments from Seattle and Tacoma 
in November were 200,000 bus to Shang- 
hai, 66,670 to Yokohama and 1,515 to 
Victoria, B. C. 

Seattle water shipments of flour to do- 
mestic markets in November were: to 
New York, 3,000 bbls; Savannah, 4,300; 
San Francisco, 37,585; San Pedro, 11,270; 
San Diego, 1,400. 

Flour exports from Seattle, Nov. 18-30: 
to United Kingdom, 3,930 bbls; Europe, 
2,300; Chile, 9,720; Peru, 7,620; Bolivia, 
260; Nicaragua, 940; Honduras, 235; 
Ecuador, 350; Costa Rica, 75; Hawaii, 


1,700. From Tacoma: Shanghai, 9,850; 
Peru, 10; Honolulu, 4,350; British Co- 
lumbia, 204. 

The Admiral-Oriental Line has added 
the City of Spokane to its freight service 
from Seattle and Tacoma to south China 
ports. This company now operates three 
freighters to south China ports, three 
freighters to north China ports and five 
combination passenger and cargo steam- 
ers to far eastern ports. 

The question has been raised in the 
trade as to the scope of the ruling of 
the state feed inspection department that, 
after Jan. 1, 1923, wheat shorts, wheat 
middlings and red dog must not contain 
any screenings. The Sapadinent advises 
that this ruling does not include mixed 
feed or mill-run, but that it does include 
any grade of flour sold for feed. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran.—Wheat prices in the in- 
termountain territory show declines. 
There has been a fair movement of wheat 
to the mills and Ogden elevators, indicat- 
ing a slight improvement in car supplies. 
Country elevators are reported well filled, 
and as quickly as cars can be secured 
this will move to the markets. 

Quotations for grain on Dec. 9, values 
including freight paid to Ogden on mill- 
ing-in-transit shipments: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 2 dark hard, $1.14@1.24; Utah 
white wheat, No. 2 soft white 96c@$1.06, 
No. 1 hard white 92c@$1.12; Idaho win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard $1.14@1.24, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.09@1.29; Idaho 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.14@1.29; Idaho white wheat, No. 2 
soft 99c@1.19, No. 2 hard $1.14@1.24; 
Idaho White feed oats, 38-lb, bulk, $2.10 
per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.85@1.90, No. 2 mixed $1.83@1.87. 

For Ogden delivery of wheat, millers 
quoted 95c bu for soft and $1@1.05 for 
hard. 

Millers report a fair demand for flour, 
though shipping instructions are slow. 
Increase in buying volume is not expect- 
ed until after Jan. 1. Quotations for 
the southeastern market were $6.20 bbl 
for standards and $6.30 for high patents, 
96-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
points. The California trade absorbed 
some hard wheat flour at $6.75 bbl, 
f.o.b., California common points, 96-lb 
cotton bags. Demand locally was fair 
at $6 for family patents and $6.25 for 
bakers flour, 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Bran sold at $32 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, and $38@40, f.o.b., California 
common points. 


STOCK FEEDING PLANT 


Reorganization of the former Hansen 
Live Stock & Feed Yards Co. into the 
Stockgrowers’ Milling & Feed Yards Co. 
has been accomplished in Ogden, and de- 
velopment of the largest feed lot in the 
United States, together with operation 
of a large feed mill previously built, 
started. The company plans to handle 
50,000 sheep and 10,000 cattle at one 
time in the yards west of Ogden. 

The new company was organized by 
James E. Clinton, president of the 
Crane Creek Sheep Co., of Idaho, with 
Homer Fenn, of Ogden, as general man- 
ager. The operators of the new yards 
are also using the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. feed yards, and anticipate feed- 
ing 1,000,000 sheep annually in Ogden 
for market. 

NOTES 


Edwin E. Caine, director of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, died on Dec. 4 at Elko, 
Nev., from apoplexy. 

Light snowfall occurred throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho the week end- 
ing Dec. 9. Winter wheat is reported 
in fair condition. . 
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J. M. Parker, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co., has been nominated as one of 
five candidates for president of the 
Weber Club and Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, the election to be held Jan. 8. 

Completion of the New Ogden Baking 
Co. plant, the largest in Utah, was an- 
nounced on Dec. 9. The ovens have a 
bread baking capacity of 2,000 loaves an 
hour, in addition to separate units for 
cake and pastry making. 

The Pocatello Kiwanis Club has start- 
ed a campaign for financing and building 
of bonded warehouses in Idaho, so that 
crops can be properly stored in times of 
freight congestion. A technical commit- 
tee has been named to handle the ques- 
tion. 

Thirty-one awards were won by Idaho 
seed exhibits at the International Grain 
and Hay Show, according to a tabula- 
tion made by state officials, four firsts, 
four seconds and four thirds. The ex- 
hibits were prepared by the Idaho Seed- 
growers’ Association, in co-operation 
with the College of Agriculture. 

Efforts have been started by the Idaho 
freight rate association, the Idaho state 
farm bureau and Idaho public utilities 
commission to secure immediate reduc- 
tion of freight rates on coal, potatoes, 
grain and apples from and to that state. 
Officials of the Union Pacific System 
have been asked to place the subject be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and to arrange for a conference 
with the Idaho organizations. 

Efforts are being made by the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce to have Ogden 
families served home products dinners 
on Christmas Day. On the committee 
arranging the plans are Fred G. Taylor, 
president, and Jesse S. Richards, secre- 
tary, of the Chamber of Commerce; J. 
Orson Douglas, Amalgamated Sugar Co; 
Joseph M. Parker, Sperry Flour Co; E. 
R. Alton, Globe Mills; Frank Rose, John 
Scowcroft & Sons Co; H. L. Herrington, 
Utah Canning Co; C. Angus Wright, W. 
H. Wright & Sons Co. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—With winter at 
hand to give sharper appetite to the con- 
sumer of flour and a keener need of feed- 
stuffs for live stock, Montana millers are 
expecting a firmer tone to business, 
though there will be no occasion to ad- 
vance prices, which, in this territory, fol- 
low the wheat market’s trend. Mills are 
operating steadily. Patent flour is quoted 
at $7 bbl and first clear at $4.50, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots, 
bran $28 ton and standard middlings $30, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

Practically every one of the agricul- 
tural counties of Montana has sent hay 
and grain exhibits to the international 
show at Chicago. 

Northern Montana elevator points are 
to be visited by the state department of 
agriculture representatives and the at- 
torney general during the week of Dec. 
11 for the alleged purpose of inquiring 
into the margin of profit taken on grain 
purchases by elevator companies. Hear- 
ings already held by those officials have 
been ignored by the larger companies, 
which, it is understood, will continue this 
policy. 

Joun A. Corry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car.—The flour mar- 
ket is lifeless, little interest being shown 
by either jobbers or bakers. Liberal sup- 
plies on hand, combined with a lack of 
confidence in present prices and the near 
approach of inventory time, are the con- 
tributing factors to this present dullness, 
and little, if any, improvement ‘is looked 
for until after Jan. 1. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are practically unchanged as 
follows: Dakota fancy patent $8.30, 
standard patent $7.95, clear $7.35; Mon- 
tana fancy patent $7.65, standard patent 
$7.30, clear $6.70; Kansas fancy patent 
$8.20, standard $7.30; eastern first clear, 
$5.50@5.75; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $7@7.25; cut-off, $6@ 
6.40,—basis 98's, cotton. 

The millfeed market is dull, the trade 
being heavily supplied in most instances 
for 60 to 90 days; prices, in consequence, 
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have declined $1@2. Eastern red bran and 
mill-run are quoted at $31.50@32.50 ton; 
northern standard, $34@35; choice white, 
$36@37; low grade, $44@45,—delivered, 
San Francisco. 

NOTES 


The Allan Flour Co. has moved into 
new offices at 150 California Street. 


The Sperry Flour Co. has moved its 
San Francisco office to 141 California 
Street. 

The building occupied by the Standard 
macaroni factory, 445 Jackson Street, 
San Francisco, was recently damaged by 
fire of undetermined origin. The loss is 
estimated at nearly $10,000. 


NEW SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The United States 
Shipping Board has established a pas- 
senger and general cargo service from 
Pacific Coast ports to the eastern coast of 
South America. The board has allocated 
to Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., managing agents, 
San Francisco, who have operated only 
general cargo steamers under the name of 
the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, three 
combination passenger and cargo steam- 
ers for this trade. Two of these, the 
President Hayes and the President Har- 
rison, are of a type similar to some of 
the vessels which the Shipping Board has 
operated between New York and Europe, 
and between the Pacific Coast and the 
Orient. The other, the Susquehanna, is 
an older vessel. Besides excellent pas- 
senger accommodations, the President 
Hayes and the President Harrison are 
equipped with refrigerator space. 

The first sailing of one of these pas- 
senger and cargo steamers will be made 
by the President Hayes, which, after load- 
ing at Portland and Seattle, will sail 
from San Francisco on Jan. 25, calling 
also at Los Angeles, and via the Panama 
Canal make Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. Northbound, Santos 
will be included as a port of call. 

Sailings are to be spaced about 40 days 
apart, and whether additional passenger 
and cargo steamers, or only additional 
general cargo steamers, will be placed in 
the service, will depend upon the degree 
of support given the Pacific Argentine 
Brazil Line. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





GRAIN HANDLING IN JAPAN 

Changing conditions in Japan, says 
the Far Eastern Review, have developed 
a tendency on the part of flour millers 
there to locate new mills at points where 
grain and flour can be handled with 
greater facility, in order to reduce 
freight and handling charges, which have 
become of increased importance through 
the rapid rise in labor and other costs. 
Reports received indicate that in the 
future new milling plants in Japan will 
be located close to shipping facilities, 
as in the ports at Yokohama and Kobe, 
and wheat will be imported in bulk rath- 
er than in bags and unloaded from 
steamers into warehouses by means of 
pneumatic or other conveyors. 

“In view of the fact,’ comments the 
Far Eastern Review, “that there is a 
definite movement on the part of flour 
mill interests in Japan to adopt these 
changes, it would appear that there is a 
definite market there for the conveying 
and other equipment needed when han- 
dling grain in this manner.” 





New Zealand—Crops 
Grain crops of New Zealand, as reported 
by the Dominion Government Statistician, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1921-22. 10,627 1,151 483 6,753 
1920-21... 6,872 1,587 501 5,225 
1919-20... 4,560 816 406 6,968 
1918-19.. 6,568 733 415 6,885 
1917-18.. 7,022 587 379 5,099 
1916-17.. 5,243 783 283 5,541 
1915-16.. 7,332 846 351 7,894 
1914-15... 6,854 616 284 11,797 
1913-14.. 5,397 1,244 317 15,206 
1912-13... 5,343 1,421 229 14,012 
1911-12.. 7,490 1,294 287 20,282 
1910-11... 8,551 956 588 10,438 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1921-22.... 354 34- 10 170 
1920-21.... 220 47 12 148 
1919-20.... 193 23 - 9 180 
1918-19.... 208 19 10 173 
1917-18.... 281 19 8 156 
1916-17.... 219 30 6 177 
1915-16.... 329 30 s 213 
1914-15.... 230 18 5 288 
1913-14.... 167 32 6 362 
1912-18.... 190 37 5 387 
1911-12.... 216 32 6 404 
1910-11.... 322 33 13 
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The stronger tendency of the wheat 
market toward the close of the week 
served to revive, to some extent, the latent 
interest in flour, but buyers are inclined 
to hold off until next week to see if the 
upward tendency will hold over the week- 
end. 

The bakery trade, particularly the 
larger plants, is complaining bitterly of 
the lack of the usual briskness that pre- 
vails at this season of the year. The 
smaller shops seem to be doing a fair 
volume of business, but they likewise fre- 
quently join their larger competitors in 
complaining about the condition of trade. 
It is difficult to say just what founda- 
tion there is for these complaints, but 
this feeling on the part of the bakers is 
having a marked effect upon the volume 
of their flour purchases, which are com- 
paratively small. 

Export business lifeless and uninter- 
esting. Little flour is moving from this 
territory to the United Kingdom or the 
Continent, and Canadian mills seem to 
have the inside track on what business is 
being done in the West Indies, an un- 
fortunate condition for St. Louis and 
New Orleans exporters. 

Business in the southern markets is 
fairly active, although the movement is 
not so heavy as six weeks or two months 
ago. However, the early season belief 
of many millers that this business would 
remain steady, if not brisk, for the bal- 
ance of the present crop year is being 
fulfilled. 

Interior mills located in St. Louis ter- 
ritory report their local trade fairly ac- 
tive, although it is still difficult to con- 
summate sales except at extremely low 
prices. As these mills dispose of the bal- 
ance of their flour to southern markets 
where, as stated above, business is going 
ahead in fair volume, they are closing the 
year with a rather satisfactory volume 
of business. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.75@7 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.30 
@6.75, first clear $5.25@5.65; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.60 
@6, first clear $4.50@4.75;. soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@ 
5.75, first clear $4.50@4.75. 


MILLFEED 
Little change was noted in the millfeed 
market, demand remaining sluggish and 
offerings light. Because of this condi- 
tion, prices are practically unchanged 
from last Saturday, although there is a 
slight tendency toward weakness. Sales 
are usually for small quantities and from 
a widely scattered territory. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $25@25.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $25.50@26; gray shorts, 
$28.50@29.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 
Bee, GoD cccdecccecvvveseses 32,200 64 
Previous week ...........++ 31,600 62 
WORE BRO cccvcsccccceesesss 24,500 48 
Two years ago .........+... 20,400 


4 40 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Wee. GD scccdsccoweccceecs 52,900 68 
Previous week ............ 46,500 60 
WORE OHO bocce ecsececcsses 30,200 39 
Two years ago ............ 33,800 44 


BOARD ANNOUNCES RATES 
W. K. Kutnewsky, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the 


nited States Shipping 








Board, announces that the following rates 
on heavy grain from Gulf ports, with 
flour in bags quoted 5c higher per 100 
Ibs, will become effective immediately: 

To the United Kingdom, February and 
March seaboard, 19c per 100 lbs; to 
Bergen, Christiania, Christiansand, Goth- 
enberg, Stavanger, Danzig and Copen- 
hagen, 23c; to Malmé, Stockholm, Trond- 
hjem and Danish ports direct, 25c; to 
Reval, Libau, Riga, Helsingfors, Abo 
and Hango, 26c; to Viborg, Katka and 
Wasa, 28c; to Uleaborg, 32c; to Petro- 
grad, 301,c. 

NOTES 


F. D. Gill, of the Hales & Hunter Co., 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis this week. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co:, St. Louis, expects to spend part of 
next week in Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary and 
treasurer of the Northwestern Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis on business 
this week. 

F. C. Ropte, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis Dec. 4 and 5, calling 
on the trade. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. 

Thomas E. Price, president of T. E. 
Price & Co., grain commission house, was 
injured on Dec. 3 when an automobile he 
was driving was overturned. 

I. J. Reck, St. Louis and eastern Mis- 
souri representative of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., spent several days 
at the company’s mill this week. 

The St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank 
will increase its capital from $250,000 to 
$500,000 and its paid-in surplus from 
$25,000 to $50,000, making its combined 
capital and surplus $550,000. 

C. D. Thomas, service agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
has been stationed at the Planters’ Hotel, 
St. Louis, since Aug. 21, last, is now 
located at the Jefferson Hotel. 

The Twin City Mercantile & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Marble Hill, Mo., recently completed 
the erection of a 25-bbl flour mill and a 
50-bbl corn meal mill. The plant is thor- 
oughly modern in every respect. 

The farmers’ elevator, Gilmore, Mo., 
was recently destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. The loss, including 1,300 
bus wheat and other grain, is estimated 
at $12,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: white 

atent flour $5@5.15, standard patent 

.80@4.90, medium $4.60@4.75, straight 
$4.50@4.60, dark $3.90@4.10, rye meal 
$4.30@4.50. 

The annual dinner of the St. Louis Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association was held Thurs- 
day night, Dec. 7, at the American Annex 
Hotel, and was attended by nearly 300 
guests. Addresses advocated advertising 
as a method of competing with chain 
stores. 

Mortgage loans of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis totaled 413 in Novem- 
ber, aggregating $1,000,400, both totals 
exceeding those of the previous three 
months. The territory served by this 
bank includes Illinois, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. 


The St. Louis office of the United States 
rer > awd Board has leased a three-story 
building at 1010 Olive Street for a period 
of five years, and will occupy it after 
Jan. 1, together with the passenger and 
freight o of the United States 
Steamship Co. and allied lines. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes a rate of 
17c per 100 Ibs on heavy grain from the 
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Gulf ports to French Atlantic seaboard 
for January and February, and 22c per 
100 Ibs on flour in bags from the Gulf 
to French Atlantic ports for the same 
months. 


It is expected that William H. Fitz- 
gerald, a passenger agent in St. Louis 
for the abash Railroad, will shortly 
be appointed St. Louis ticket agent for 
the operators of the United States Ship- 
ping Board vessels and those of allied 

nes. The ticket office for these lines 
will be opened about Jan. 15 at 1010 
Olive Street. 


According to the monthly report of the 
federal-state crop reporting service, the 
price paid by Missouri farmers for bran 
and chops is higher than a month ago, 
the state average price of bran being 
$1.43 per 100 lbs, compared to $1.23 in 
October and $1 in November, 1921. Grain 
prices on the farm are all higher than 
in October, and also higher than a year 
ago. 

George F. Powell, president Merchants’ 
Exchange, Charles Rippin, traffic com- 
missioner, and Marshall Hall, a member 
of the exchange, were in Washington re- 
cently and appealed to the Secretary of 
War, under whose jurisdiction the fed- 
eral barge line operates on the Mississippi 
River, to the end that some action be 
taken to release barges now held up at 
St. Louis under private contract. 


In an address in St. Louis under the 
auspices of the sales managers’ bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Roger W. 
Babson expressed the belief that the com- 
bination of better crops, easier money, 
better mercantile situation and general 
betterment in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness would more than offset all detrimen- 
tal factors in making 1923 a more pros- 
perous year than 1922, and 1924 more so 
than 1923. 


The loading of miscellaneous freight in 
the Southwest, an excellent guide to gen- 
eral business conditions, has been run- 
ning well ahead of last fall. Southwest- 
ern roads, according to their reports to 
the American Railway Association, load- 
ed 29,849 cars of miscellaneous freight 
during the week ending Nov. 18, against 
26,552 for the corresponding week of last 
year. Total loadings of all classes of 
freight were 67,791 cars, or more than 
7,000 in excess of last year. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La.—In spite of a gen- 
erally rising grain market, the trend of 
local flour prices for the week ending 
Dec. 9 was downward. A slight break 
in flour quotations resulted immediately 
in a noticeable pick-up of trade. 

Flour exports remain virtually at a 
standstill, although a somewhat increased 
activity is reported on the part of do- 
mestic buyers. South American and 
European orders have amounted to very 
little. The general opinion seems to be 
that the trade absolutely refuses to buy 
on advanced prices. 

Small orders from macaroni manufac- 
turers began to make their appearance 
immediately after the fall in prices, al- 
though the majority of these firms seem 
to be holding off for further breaks. 

Local offerings, basis 98-lb cottons: 
Kansas short patent $6.10, 95 per cent 
$5.75, first clears $4.80; Minnesota short 
patent $7.50, 95 per cent $6.75, first 
clears $5; soft wheat short patent $7.65, 
95 per cent $6.35, first clears $5. 


HEAVY GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Completed reports on the November 
wheat and corn exports from New Or- 
leans show that the amount of these 
grains leaving this port in November was 
nearly three times as large as for No- 
vember, 1921. Total exports since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, are 
slightly more than for the same period 
last year. 

November, 1929, wheat exports were 
3,008,643 bus, compared to 1,189,291 for 
November, 1921. Corn exports for No- 
vember, 1922, 2,178,447 bus; for Novem- 
ber, 1921, 894,080. 

Total exports since July 1, 1922, 19,- 
049,324 bus wheat and 7,908,900 bus 
corn. For the same period in 1921 they 
were 23,468,321 bus wheat and 3,108,703 
bus corn. 

Grain shipments into New Orleans fell 
off sharply during the latter part of the 
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current week, the number of cars on 
track showing a decided decrease. 


Sr. Joun Wanvet:. 





LINSEED MEAL OUTLOOK 

Mitwavuxert, Wis.—W. H. Eastman, 
vice president and general manager of 
the William O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, 
operating the Milwaukee Linseed (jl 
Works, discussed in a recent interview 
the outlook with respect to linseed meal. 
He said in part: 

“To those interested in protein feeds a 
word or two relative to the probable sup- 
ply of linseed oil meal, one of the prin- 
cipal concentrates, would not be amiss. 
From a statistical standpoint, linseed vil 
meal is much more apt to remain in a 
firm position during the next four monthis 
than in a weak one. This country, and 
this is especially true of the West, is 
entirely dependent on the supply of 
northwestern flaxseed crop which is still 
available. 

“We cannot hope for much if any re- 
lief from the Argentine before the latter 
part of March or early April when tlie 
new crop of flaxseed begins to reach this 
country in any large volume. It migitt 
be mentioned at this point that the lin- 
seed oil meal manufactured from A,- 
gentine flaxseed is considerably lower in 
protein than that manufactured froin 
North American seed. The small amount 
of the old crop in Argentina which is sti!| 
moving to this country does not supp!y 
the requirements of the Atlantic seaboaii 
mills, so none of it will be shipped we.t 
to supply the Lake Erie mills and mil's 
farther west. 

“The cake from a large part of this 
seed will then go for export, which leaves 
this country almost entirely dependent on 
the byproduct of the western mills o)- 
erating on North American seed. Thic 
new Argentine crop which is now begin- 
ning to be harvested will, it is estimated, 
run up to 60,000,000 bus, so that this 
country should be amply provided for 
after we have passed the next three or 
four months. 

“There were no large stocks of oil me:l 
carried over this fall, and when the wesi- 
ern mills began to run on our new North 
American crop in September the supply 
of meal was dependent on the capacity 
of the mills. The movement of flaxseei 
from the country has been exceeding]: 
slow, and mills have been operating only 
at part capacity. No large stocks of meal 
are in store at present, and what therc 
are would disappear suddenly were the 
railroad equipment available to provide 
for shipment. 

“Our northwestern crop this year is 
estimated at approximately 11,000,000 
bus, with a third of it already crushed. 
It looks very much as though the car 
situation would prevent any large amoun 
of the northwestern crop from moving to 
market in the near future or at least in 
any greater volume than in the thre 
months just passed, which will limit to « 
certain extent the amount of meal avail- 
able at the mills. 

“The demand is overwhelming for spo 
and near-by shipment, and there is al- 
ready much interest being shown in fu- 
tures, although we have not had any rea 
cold weather yet. The situation then be 
comes a question of whether the demand 
will exceed the supply available for ou! 
winter months. From our experiences of 
the past the demand can be counted on. 
because linseed oil meal has become as 
essential to the mixed feed dealer and 
farmer as salt and sugar to the ordinary 


housewife.” 
L. E. Meyer. 





CZECHO-SLOVAK CEREAL NEEDS 


Czecho-Slovakia will require from 14, 
000,000 to 15,000,000 bus wheat and wheat 
flour (calculated to wheat), 3,500,000 bus 
rye and rye flour, and 5,500,000 bus corn 
during the present cereal year. For th« 
first eight months of 1922, over 3,000,000 
bus corn were imported, of which les: 
than one fifth came from the United 
States, the bulk of it being bought in 
Argentina. Argentina also sold more 
wheat than the United States did, while 
the largest exporter of flour (both wheat 
and rye) into Czecho-Slovakia was Hun- 


gary. 
A reduction of 40 per cent in freight 


rates on the National Railways of Mex- 
ico became effective on Oct. 5. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, DEC. 9 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.15 @7.40 $7.25@7.50 
Bakers patent .......-. 6.90@7.15 7.00@7.25 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.40@5.65 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 3.90@4.30 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ........ 5.85@6.10 5.85@6.10 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.10; No. 2 straight, $4.85; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.45; No. 8 rye, 
$4.30, 

WHEAT—Futures closed strong. Some ad- 
vanced bids were put out in the May spring 
delivery. Persistent demand for durum 
worked the current issue up to within lic of 
the dollar mark, while the May topped it 
moderately the closing day. Stocks are being 
worked down fast. Top grades of cash are 
being held up, but the off grades are hard 
to move. Stuff is being diverted to Minne- 
apolis, where better prices are paid in some 
instances than here. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing price of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Dee) Bo Wa basa ev ec ccna coaestevs 122% @126% 
Ded, B chess udd seseessecasecces 120% @124% 
DOG, Bsa cahGa ho 8 Koc dveae 119% @123% 
DOG. Oth eked Ove v0 obs ecoeKoers 121% @125% 
Dees S tiea vk oe weet bcc eeccdsws 122% @126% 
DOO, Boa bs bios boo hp gad deeds 123% @127% 
DGG BD csbaddebscccescsverciacs 126% @128% 

c——Amber durum——,  -—Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
Z..006 106% @109% 104% @107% 98% 96% 


4..008 103% @108% 101% @106% 95% 93% 
B..eee 108 @108 101 
-- 104% @109% 102% @107% 96% 94% 
- 106 @110 103 @108 97 95 
105% @110% 103% @108% 96% 94% 
9. - 109 @116 107 @i114 100 98 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white " No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 36% @38 % 78% 45@61 
Dec. 36% @38% 78% 45@61 
Dec. 36% @38% 79% 45@61 
Dec, 36% @38% 80 45@61 
Dee. @3 80% 45@61 
Dec. 37% @39% 80% 45@61 
Dec. 38% @40% 82% 45@61 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-— Spring— -—Durum—, 

Dec. May Dec ay 
Dees Bisecses 115 115 94% 97% 
Dec. 4 ..200e 114 114 93% 96% 
Dec. 6 ...... 114 114 93 96% 
oS ere 115 115 94% 97% 
Deb FT deees. 1156 115% 95 98 
Dec, 8 ...... 115 116% 95% 98% 
Dee, B voces. 118 118% 99 101% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——,. ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 500 45 144 1,672 194 114 


Durum ,...1,402 886 1,243 2,818 961 1,827 
Winter cece ces 1 25 92 oe 1 

Totals ...1,902 9382 1,412 4,582 1,155 1,942 
Corm ..esee 1 3222 ee 8* 62 ee 
i errr 2 31 40 19 1 2 
BPG sesesee 881 208 3837 2,192 123 408 
Barley .... 11 14 16 26 - 95 


Flaxseed .. 101 96 239 560 310 27 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——,, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 _ _ 


CORR. .ccoes - 66 298 
CORD vecces 638 5,061 2, 261 24 es 
BSS és cvcce 1,064 446 151 50 ee 


bee 


Barley .... 213 261 82 68 7 
Flaxseed .. 110 223 1,298 «eo ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2dkn 
1,2n 8 156 6 341 9 32 
2dkn 
3 nor 1 94 4 25 10 25 
All other 

spring ... 517 398 85 11 22 44 
1,2 am dl 
1,2dur j§ 433 168 61 233 142 133 
All other 


durum .. 698 823 686 357 347 76 
Winter .... 1 35 1 410 oe 12 
Mixed .....  «. ee ee 5 275 606 


-1,658 1,674 742 1,382 805 828 
FLAXSEED 





Totals .. 


The strength of the cash and scarcity of 
supplies for shipping purposes caused a 
strong undertone to the futures, Practically 
all supplies in local houses are owned and 
held for shipping. There is nothing to speak 
of coming in, so that stocks in elevators next 
week will be near the point of exhaustion. 


No. 1 spot closed at 3@7c over December, 
the outside figure being for choice stuff, and 
indications are that further improvement will 
be forthcoming. January opened up this 
week at $2.50%, advanced to $2.55, and 
closed ic lower. July gained 5c, May 3%c 
and December 16%c against close of Dec. 2. 


——Close——.~ 

Opening Dec. 10 
Dec.4 High Low Dec. 9 1921 

Dec. ..$2.40 * + $2.39% $2.55% = 87% 
SOR. oo coe 2.50 2.54 1.87% 
May .. 2.35% 2.38% 2.34 2.39 1.89% 
SUF 20 covcee cocsee eescee 2.38 1.90% 





CHICAGO, DEC. 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MROPGMOTED accccccesnecesneserees $7.20@7.50 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.40@7.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.20@6.70 
Sprimes Clears, JUtO ..ccsicvceveccces 5.15 @5.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.50@4.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.80@6.55 
Patent, OB POP GORE cccccccicceses 5.25@5.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........++.. 4.75 @56.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.90 @6.30 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.50@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+. 4.60 @4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@4.90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.20@4.50 


WHEAT—Market was firm, with no im- 
portant change in prices. Choice milling 
wheat sold readily, but medium and lower 
grades were hard to place. Millers were not 
active this week, attributed mainly to dull- 
ness in flour market, and no important buy- 
ing is looked for this year. Red winters 
sold at firm premiums, mills paying as high 
as 12%c over December for No. 2, but re- 
fused to go higher. Hard winters were taken 
chiefly by elevators, with local mills in the 
market on a few days. Springs firmer on 
better grades, but lower grades show a slight 
loss. Demand was confined to occasional 
cars. Receipts totaled 200 cars, against 232 
last week and 100 a year ago. Shipping 
sales were 300,000 bus. Nos. 1 and 2 red 
$1.31@1.31% bu, No. 8 red $1.28% @1.29%; 
No. 1 hard $1.22@1.22%, No. 2 hard $1.21@ 
1.22, No. 3 hard $1.20@1.21; No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.27% @1.34%; No. 2 dark, $1.25% 
@1.29%; No. 1 northern $1.22% @1.26%, No. 
2 northern $1.19% @1.24%. 


CORN—Easier, with a drop of 1%@2c for 
the week. Shippers less active, with sales 
for shipment amounting to 865,000 bus. In- 
dustries were the chief buyers. Receipts, 
2,149 cars, against 1,906 a year ago. No. 1 
mixed 72%c bu, No. 2 mixed 72@72%c, No. 
3 mixed 70% @71%c, No. 4 mixed 684%@ 
68%c; No. 1 yellow 73%c, No. 2 yellow 72 
@73%c, No. 4 yellow 68% @71%c, No. 6 yel- 
low 67% @71%c; No. 2 white 72%4c, No. 3 
white 71@71%c, No, 4 white 69@72\c. 

RYE—Steady, with better grades showing 
a slight gain for the week. Mills bought 
moderately. Reports of export sales at Min- 
neapolis and seaboards, but little foreign 
demand reported here. Receipts, 74 cars, 
against 18 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
totaled 290,000 bus. No. 2 was quoted at 84 
@86c bu 

CORN GOODS—Business holding up fairly 
well, but trade only taking on sufficient to 
cover requirements. No disposition to stock 
up. Car situation better, but still room for 
improvement. Prices somewhat lower. Corn 
flour $1.95 per 100 lbs, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.82%, white and yel-. 
low cream meal $1.82%, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.82%, oatmeal $2.95, in jute, 
ear lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65, 
in 90-lb sacks, 

OIL MEAL—Steady, with some improve- 
ment in inquiries the past two days, but 
buyers hesitate to pay. prevailing prices. 
Mills not disposed to push business, and are 
believed to be accumulating small stocks. 
Oil meal $52@53 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 343 190 336 133 
Wheat, bus.... 488 199 779 155 


Corn, bus...... 3,661 3,428 1,465 1,013 
Gate, BlBes vcee 1,868 943 §=1,278 668 
Rye, WWE... 2.00% 136 23 100 121 
Barley, bus.... 294 129 96 60 





KANSAS OITY, DEC. 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Fansas City, prompt shipment: 


WIND. von. nv poate one's 6600460440 05 $6.15 @6.60 
a en br 5.50@6.00 
First clear .....: Tube shen caveee Ree 4.40@ 4.95 
Pe ay ee ee See 4.00@ 4.25 


MILLFEED—Unchanged, with exception of 
50c decline in brown shorts. Demand ex- 
tremely light latter part of week, especially 
for shorts, and offerings comparatively heavy. 
Fair demand from mixed car trade. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$22@22.50; brown shorts, $22.50@23; gray 
shorts, $26@26.50. 


WHEAT—Not until Wednesday was the 
decline in wheat prices checked, but subse- 
quent advances, especially on Saturday, made 
final sales 1@2c higher than a week ago. 
Demand was good for both hard and soft 
wheat at the close, and offerings of the lat- 
ter were small. Local mills, shippers and 
elevator concerns were all represented in the 
buying, with the former taking the largest 
percentage of the wheat sold. Some good 
milling samples were held above views of 
buyers and did not sell, but, in general, re- 
ceipts were well taken. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.14@1.23, No. 2 $1.13@1.23, 
No. 3 $1.11@1.22, No. 4 $1.09@1.22; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.21@1.22, No. 2 $1.20@1.21, No. 
3 $1.16@1.18, No. 4 $1.10@1.13. 

CORN—Colder weather stimulated a good 
demand for the rather moderate offerings 
and prices advanced 1% @2c on all varieties. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 7ic, No. 2 
Tlic, No. 3 70%c, No. 4 70c; yellow corn, No. 
1 73@73%c, No. 2 73@738%c, No. 3 72% @ 
78c, No. 4 71% @72c; mixed corn, No. 1 71@ 
71%c, No. 2 71@71%c, No. 3 70% @7l1c, No. 
4 70c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 21,125 18,200 
Wheat, bus.1,775,250 2,095,200 988,200 891,000 


Corn, bus... 277,500 623,500 46,250 448,750 
Oats, bus... 210,800 83,300 100,500 111,000 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 8,800 4,400 2,200 
Barley, bus. 18,000 24,000 16,900 7,800 
Bran, tons.. 1,380 500 4,360 3,620 
Hay, tons... 8,904 3,852 1,692 792 





BUFFALO, DEC. 9 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 








carloads: Spring 

MONE HRVORE GCI 2. cccccccccices $7.40 @7.50 
TORMOTS PRCORE ccc csccccccsccccces 7.00@7.10 
eS en is 6tey eee seen ns 5.75 @5.90 
ON GEO winececcoctvecesevces 3.90@ 4.00 
Be, WOES WIS ccc cicvecsvccces 5.35 @5.65 
Rye, straight .... .++ 4.50@5.00 
Bs GOT Secccvesccccececcccsces 4.00@4.25 

Sacked 

TOPRM, DOP COM cccccsccccccccere $27.00@28.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 27.00@28.00 
WEImOE GEOR nccccccscccvecece .. 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ... -- 31.00@32.00 
Red GOS, POF COM .cccccccecvcccs + @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... 2.00@ 2.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 33.00@33.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .........< 33.00 @34.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.50@34.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ -@42.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... -@54.00 
Oil meal, 33 per cent, ton ...... 61. "50@52. 00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 3.00@ 3.10 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... e -@16.00 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ..........-. 2 06@ 2.15 


WHEAT—The only sale reported was a 
car of No. 2 mixed at $1.39 on track, through 
billed. There were no other offerings of soft 
winter wheat in store or on track. Receipts 
were 43 cars, 

CORN—Buyers kept the market cleaned 
up, but refused to follow the advance asked 
until the close, when receipts were very 
light. Receipts were 210 cars. Closing: No. 
2 yellow, 84c; No. 3 yellow, 83c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 80%c; No. 5 yellow, 78c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—tThe only offerings were a few 
cars on track, for which 78@82c was asked 
for malting and 74@7é6c for feed. Receipts, 
12 cars. 


RYE—Good inquiry. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.02 on track, through billed. 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 9 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.25@7.70 $7.25@7.80 
Spring straight ....... 6.75@6.95 6.75@6.85 
WUNe GOGRP cccescccce 5.20@5.60 4.55@5.10 
Second clear .......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@4.25 
Kansas patefit ....... 7.15@7.25 6.00@6.50 
Kansas straight ...... 6.75@6.85 6.75@6.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.60@5.80 5.35@6.15 
Rye flour, straight ... 5.05@5.25 4.75@5.30 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.70@4.75 3.50@4.80 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 1.85@1.90 1.50@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .... 1.80@1.85 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 1.75@1.80 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Easy. Middlings 50c ton 
lower; bran nominally steady, ranging $1 ton 
over standard middlings. Inquiry more ac- 
tive with cold wave, but sales await im- 
provement. Call for bran moderate, with 
winter on par with spring. Rye feed off 50c; 
hominy feed steady. Meals easier. Others 
nominally steady. Comparative prices, in 


100-Ib sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$25.00@25.50 $23.00@24.00 
Winter bran ...... 25.00@25.50 23.00@24.00. 
St. fine middlings.. 24.00@24.50 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings .. 27.00@28.00 24.00@26.00 
BOG GOR os .ccccce. 30.00@31.00 30.00@31.00 
Rye feed ......... 23.00@23.50 20.00@21.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00@31.50 24.00@24.50 
Reground oat feed. 12.50@13.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

meal .........++- 51.00@51.50 44.00@44.50 
Cottonseed meal -» 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ....... pb -@38.35 -@34.65 

WHEAT—Advanced 2@5c. Receipts, 36 


cars; last week, 160; last year, 17. Move- 
ment shrinking sharply, and all descriptions 
wanted by millers and shippers. Basis on 
spring ic lower, No. 1 dark fancy ranging 
13@16c over Minneapolis December price. 
Hard winter steady, with No, 1 2% @3c over 





December price; soft winter firmer at 11@ 
12c over, No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.28@1.35, No. 2 $1.23@1.32, No. 3 $1.20 
@1.29; No. 1 red winter $1.34@1.34%, No. 2 
$1.82@1.34, No. 3 $1.28@1.31; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.24@1.25, No. 2 $1.23@1.24, No. 3 
$1.20@1.22; No. 1 mixed $1.24%@1.31, No. 2 
$1.22% @1.29, No. 3 $1.21@1.27. 

RYE—Advanced 5@5%c. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 72; last year, 20. Receipts 
light, and demand good from shippers. Basis 
improved, No. 2 ranging 1c under May price, 
which is 3c over December. No. 1 closed at 
89% @90c; No. 2, 89%c; No. 3, 88% @89c; 
No. 4, 87@88c. 

CORN—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 178 
cars; last week, 125; last year, 557. Mod- 
erate offerings in fair request, local and ship- 
ping. Mixed slow. Basis fractionally lower. 
No. 2 yellow ranged 1%c over December 
price; white, lc over; mixed, December to 


%c over. No. 2 white closed at 72% @73c; 
No. 2 yellow, 73% @74c; No. 2 mixed, 72% 
@72%c. 


OATS—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 274 
cars; last week, 365; last year, 131. Moderate 
offerings readily absorbed by shippers and 
local buyers. Basis steady to fractionally 
easier, No. 3 white spot ranging at De- 
cember price to le over, outside for Wis- 
consin, according to weight. No. 3 white 
closed at 45@45%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Market slow 
and uninteresting, with receipts light and 
demand quiet. Receipts, 116 cars; last week, 
155; last year, 94. Choice to fancy, 47@49-lb 
test, quotable at 71@738c; fair to good, 44@ 
46-lb test, 67@71c; light weight, 40@43-lb 
test, 63@67c; feed, 64@6é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Recelpts— -Shipments— 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 41,690 36,500 653,110 19,060 
Wheat, bus.. 52,000 22,950 63,625 12,375 
Corn, bus.... 248,480 793,725. 53,875 419,759 
Oats, bus.... 558,360 276,965 648,125 209,425 
Barley, bus.. 199,080 145,230 89,100 37,200 
Rye, bus..... 55,185 27,800 62,850 10,160 
Feed, tons.... 300 570 8,990 7,002 
ST. LOUIS, DEC. 9 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WORMS DAGON ose cece cc cccccecccses $6.75 @7.00 
DE dcctvbceoceaecetawenries 6.30@6.75 
 aPerrrri Tera tr on 5.25 @5.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
NE . cuheodds 6c secesvtosbsease 6.25@6.50 
ED «cba Oboe Dae enes ee 6058 ed 9% 5.60@6.00 
UE SOND iv ca kcoccccsessedoneses 4.560@4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
ES cc cnc cdévicsapetvqescauses 6.10@6.40 
DL <0 50-6 oe ttheeseokeeedee sas 5.50@5.75 
WONG GIOOR cco cccceccccceseesseees 4.50@4.75 


MILLFEED—A scattered light trade was 
done during the week, but demand continues 
quiet, while prices show little fluctuation. 
Offerings, due to curtailed milling operations, 
continue very light. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25@25.50; 
soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray shorts, 
$28.50 @29.50. 

WHEAT—Scattered buying for local mills 
absorbed about all of the desirable soft wheat 


offered; few outside orders. Hard wheat 
steady; fair accumulative and export de- 
mand for ordinary descriptions and off 
grades. Dark wheat quiet. Receipts, 389 


cars, against 457 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.33; No. 3 red, $1.30; No, 4 red, 
$1.20@1.24; No. 2 hard, $1.19@1.20. 

CORN—Bulk of the trade was local. Coun- 
try offerings were only fair, with increased 
shipments to terminal markets to take care 
of contracts to arrive. Receipts, 263 cars, 
against 285. Cash prices: No. 3 yellow, 72@ 
73c; No. 4 yellow, 71lc; No. 5 yellow, 72c; 
No. 6 yellow, 72c. 

OATS—tTrading in futures has fallen off. 
There is little cash demand, and market is 
quiet. Receipts, 207 cars, against 166. Cash 
prices: No. 3 oats, 45@46c; No. 4 oats, 44 
@45c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
$2,610 865,820 133,160 85,230 
770,747 374,665 626,020 441,360 
388,700 737,100 361,260 929,430 
722,000 394,000 413,750 271,940 
1,100 3,473 6,490 
28,800 17,600 11,400 2,530 


Flour, bbis... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 





BOSTON, DEC, 9 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short...... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @7.75 
Spring first clears ......... «+++ 5.75@6.50 
Hard winter patents ....... «eee 6.25@7.35 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.75 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @7.00 
Soft winter clears ............++.. 5.60 @6.35 
Rye flour, white patents .......... 5.00@5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, and market 
firm. Spring bran, $32.25@32.50 for pure and 
$31.75@32 for standard; winter bran, $32.25 
@32.75; middlings, $31@34.50; mixed feed, 
$34.50@37.50; red dog, $39.50; gluten feed, 
$45.50; gluten meal, $57.75; hominy feed, $37; 
stock feed, $37; oat hulls, reground, $19; cot- 
tonseed meal, $52@58; linseed meal, $56.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm, with better de- 
mand. Granulated yellow is quoted at $2.20, 
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bolted yellow at $2.15, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.85, all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $3.20 for rolled and $3.52 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 37,685 13,450 ....+6  eeess 
Wheat, bus. .453,042 162,865 1,205,135 780,730 
Corn, bus.... 1,590 960 Swen «2088 
Oats, bus.... 44,050 23,110 66,544 110,175 
Rye, bus..... 73,840 acces 276,622 1,503 
Barley, bug... 2,176 wooce coccee cvvce 
Millfeed, tons 91 me «eweess ‘0000 
Corn meal, bble 8350 ..... seeese eevee 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,850 GOO ceoscce evece 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... 6,990 wercve covce 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 9: 244,381 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
151,567 bus wheat and 91,483 bus oats to 
London; 6,100 sacks flour to Glasgow, 3,900 
to London and 600 to Hamburg. 





TOLEDO, DEC, 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.20@6.50; local springs, 
$6.45@6.60; local hard winters, $6.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $28.00@29.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.00 @29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.50@30.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 71 cars, 40 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 74 cars, 46 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 15 cars, 11 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
99,000 246,000 180,000 116,000 
Corn, bus.... 93,000 75,000 26,000 45,000 
Oats, bus.... 372,000 41,000 ..... 39,000 


NEW YORK, DEC. 9 

FLOUR—Market dull. Large deliveries 
demoralizing mill business. Best demand 
for spring wheat flours, with Kansas and 
soft winter very quiet. Practically no export 
demand. Prices: spring fancy patent $7.75 
@8, standard patents $6.50@6.85, clears $5.75 
@6; hard winter patents $6.50@6.90, 
straights $6.10@6.50, clears $5.50@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $5.90@6.25; rye, $5@5.75,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 389,198 bbls. 

WHEAT—Undertone firm; strong resist- 
ance to bearish factors. Export market 
quiet. Prices: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.33%; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.42%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.32%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.27%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.17%. Receipts, 3,- 
047,600 bus. 

CORN—Market firm. Underlying senti- 
ment bullish. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 91%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 90%c; No. 2 white, 91%c. Re- 
ceipts, 95,000 bus. 

OATS—Little new feature to market, and 
trading operations of small volume. Under- 
tone firm, in sympathy with corn and wheat. 
Prices ranged 51@55%c. Receipts, 496,000 
bus. 


Wheat, bus.. 








PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 9 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 23,198,- 
087 lbs in sacks. Exports, 4,900 sacks to 
Hamburg, 4,115 to Rotterdam, 2,100 to Glas- 
gow, 1,000 to Londonderry, 3,750 to Dublin, 
5,894 to Constantinople, 1,000 to London and 
550 to Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb° jute sacks: 

Spring firet patent ....ccccccssees $7.10@7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Spring first clear ..........-+ -. 6.00@6.50 





Hard winter short patent ... -. 6.60@6.90 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ........++..... 5.75 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with freer 
offerings. Quotations: $5. wee 65 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Well cleaned up, 
and market firm and higher. Quotations, 
$4.20 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
supplies small and market generally steady. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

SPring BOTAN .ccccccccescccecses $31.50 @32.50 





Soft winter bran ..... 32.50@33.50 
Standard middlings 31.50@32.50 
Flour middlings .........++..+. 34.00 @ 36.00 
Red GoM cccccccscscescsccceves 36.50 @37.50 


WHEAT—Market declined 1c early in the 
week, but afterwards advanced 3c, closing 
firm at a net gain of 2c. Receipts, 1,355,325 
bus; exports, 1,404,899; stock, 1,992,959. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter 
No. 3 red winter .... 
No. 4 red winter 
No. 5 red winter 





No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.22@1.23 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.18@1.19 
No. & red winter, garlicky,....... 1.15 @1.16 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market irregular, but closed firm 
at a net advance of 2c. Receipts, 122,545 
bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 240,803. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
83@S84c, No. 3 81@82c, No. 4 79@80c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 84@85c; No. 
3 yellow, 83@84c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but values well 
sustained in sympathy with the strength of 
raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, os al 7 «+++ @1.94 
Granulated white meal, fancy. -@1.94 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ «+» @1,94 
White table meal, fancy ......... --»-@1.94 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00 @2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... @1.94 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each ............. - @2.00 


OATS—Trade slow and market %c lower. 
Offerings moderate but ample. 


Receipts, 43,- 





828 bus; stock, 418,577. Quotations: No. 2 
white 53% @54%c, No. 3 white 52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60 
@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $3.25. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 9 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring firat patent ...cccsccccecces $7.10 @7.35 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.60 @6.85 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60 @6.85 
Hard winter straight ..........+.. 6.10@6.35 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye MBOUP, WHS vrcccccsccvececce 5.30@5.70 
Rye flour, standard ..........ee008 4.45 @4.85 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........-.++. $8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ........e54+.- 7.756 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.35 


MILLFEED—Lower in most cases, and dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $30@31.50; soft winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; pee | oe $36 @37; 
city mills’ middlings, $31@32 

WHEAT—Advanced 2@2%c; demand fair, 
movement good. Receipts, "860, 645 bus; ex- 
ports, 678,843; stock, 1,922,718. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32%; Decem- 
ber, $1.32%; range of southern for week, 
80c @$1.31%. 

CORN—Up 2c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 184,988 bus; exports, 
291,428; stock, 1,882,023. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 
84c; contract, spot, 81%c; No. 2, spot, 82%c; 
year, 81c; range of new southern for week, 
76% @81c; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.75 
@3.80. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 47,515; stock, 399,- 
852. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
53%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53c. 





RYE ; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 407,423 bus; exports, 
250,871; stock, 1,521,089. Closing price of 


No. 2 western for export, $1.00%. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 12 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Dec. 12 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
OOCEOM crccccscccvess $6.75@7.40 $7.00@7.50 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.85 6.45@7.00 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.65 6.15@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.40 4.25@4.50 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.00@3.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 12), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 12 Year ago 
No.,.2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.75 $....@5.40 
Durum Gour .....ceces 4.80@4.95 --@4.60 
CHOBE 60 b0cee seis cedpnee 4.10@4.15 - @3.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Dec. 16...  seeccs 222,486 279,480 403,380 
Dec. 9.... 343,432 183,120 296,545 361,720 
Dec, 2.... 363,092 204,040 336,635 384,330 
Nov. 25... 427,371 230,145 390,830 442,075 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 16... ssccse sevens 1,430 5,800 
Dec. 9.... 1,540 715 355 8,700 
Dec. 2.... 800 335 355 6,645 
Nov. 236... seoses covcee ceveee 4,500 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Oct. 7. 62 53,900 248,820 194,627 eee +€s 
Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 ane TT 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 716 
Oct. 28. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 600 eee 
Nov. 4. 63 56,390 228,425 211,289 eee oes 
Nov. 11. 53 59,240 245,796 173,995 PTT eee 
Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175,073 785 

Nov. 25. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 see 

Dec. 2.. 54 61,140 206,191 172,022 

Dec. 9.. 45 50,540 187,343 140,262 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 12 Year ago 

REP TL eee $22.50@23.00 $21.00@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.25@22.50 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings... 25.00@25.50 24.00@24.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.50@30.00 30.00@30.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $28.75 @ 29.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 28.75@29.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75 @29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.50@29.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 2.05@ 2.15 
Rye flour, white* ............. - 6.05@ 5.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.75@ 3.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.35@ 6.45 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.25@ 6.35 
Rolled oate*®® ..cccccvessvvsees «eee @ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal*® .............+. @50.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 
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CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dec. 6 ..ccee $1.18% @1.25% $1. 17% @1.24% 
mee. “FT eweses 1.19% @1.26% 1.18% @1.25% 
mee. 8 cacces 1.20% @1.27% 1.19% @1.26% 
mec, 8 wceces 1.22% @1.28% 1.20% @1.27% 
mee.. Bh .cacsers 1.22% @1.28% 1.20% @1.27% 
Dec. 13 ....-. 1.24 @1.30 1.22 @1.29 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Dee, 6 vcore $1.15% @1.21% $1.13%@1.19 
Dec. FTF wcoces 1.16% @1.22% 1.14% @1.20% 
Dee, 8 cesece 1.17% @1.23% 1.15% @1.21% 
Dec, 9 cose. 1.18% @1.24% 1.16% @1.22% 
Dec. 11 .ccoce 1.18% @1.24% 1.16% @1.22% 
Dec. IB cccoes 1.20 @1.26 1.18 4 
Dec. ec. May Dec. Dec. Ma 
Srccoes $1. im $1.15% 9..... $1.18% $1. 18% 
Veewees 1.16% 1.16% 11..... 1.18% 1.18% 
Brveccs 1.17% 1.16% 12..... 1.20 1.20 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Bes, ©. ccvccs $ ytd tag $ .92% @ .98% 
a aereey 1.00 1. 94 @ .99 
OG. 8 wcccss 1.00% or os% -94%@ .99% 
DOG, 8 wscose 1.04 @1.10 -98 @1.03 
Dee, 12 ccocee 1.03% @1.09% -97% @1.02% 
Dee. 18 .ccees 1.03% @1.09% -97% @1.02% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Wee, © wceess $ .96% @1.03% $ .89% @ .95% 
80. TF access -97 @1.04 92 @ .96. 
Dec. 8 ...... 97% @1.04% 92% @ .96% 
Dec, 9 wecsce 1.01 @1.08 -96 @1.00 
MOR, BE ceccus 1.00% @1.07% -95%@ .99% 
Dee. 18 ...e0 1.00% @1.07% -95%@ .99% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week pet per bushel: 

Dec. Corn Oa Rye 

- 683% @64% 37% @ 39% -++-@77% 51@63 
- 65 @65% 37% @39% 79 @79% 51@63 
- 65% @66% 37% @39% 80% @80% 52@64 
- 65% @66% 387% @39% 80% @81% 52@64 
. 66 @67 39 @41% 82% @82% 52@64 
- 66% @66% 39% @41% 82% @82% 52@64 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Barley 


e 
KR OmA180 


Saturday were: Dec. 10 
ec. 9 Dec. 2 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 3,725,200 3,756,360 2,854,180 
Flour, bblis....... Fk 478 32,242 14,395 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,803 3,639 1,773 
Corn, bug ....... 215, 600 226,570 453,140 
Cate, DUB. ....00% 528,750 481,080 618,840 
Barley, bus...... 411,340 330,480 194,540 
Rye, bus........- 425,600 315,840 150,930 
Flaxseed, bus.... 126,540 131,440 90,750 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end-. 


ing Saturday were: Dec. 10 
Dec. 9 Dec, 2 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 1,075,450 1,089,150 677,580 
Flour, bbls....... 363,104 421,522 223,988 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,743 14,562 10,700 
Comm, BUS... cccce 102,200 52,400 205,410 
Oats, bus........ 1,050,000 783,750 615,100 
Barley, bus...... 395,000 301,550 202,950 
ROG, WRB. cc sscccs 165,760 159,840 7,250 


Flaxseed, bus.... 27,060 37,450 25,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 10 Dec. 11 
Dec. 9 Dec. 2 1921 1920 
969 














No. 1 dark ....+ 1,020 1,460 1,428 
No. 1 northern... 284 272 43 37 
No. 2 northern.. 234 278 802 24 
OCS cocccores 2,797 2,373 4,503 6,375 

Totals ...ccees 4,335 3,892 6,809 7,963 
Ems 2918 ...ccces 7,993 FOGG atcee “clbses 
Im BOIS ..ccces 22,7465 22,064 ..... «seees 
Tm W918 .ccccece 466 BEG cccee = csceve 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 10 Dec. 11 Dec. 4 
Dec. 9 Dec. 2 1921 1920 191 
eo ae 57 40 546 107 29 
Oats ..13,224 13,840 22,196 7,380 4,015 
Barley... 588 664 1,126 1,359 887 
Rye ....1,555 1,457 1,158 62 6,607 
Flaxseed. 36 44 654 831 42 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

-—Mpls—7 SO Duluth + 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 





Dec. 5 ...$2.49% 2.46% 2.46 2.42 2.34% 
Dec. 6. 2.50% 2.47% 2.48 2.44 2.34% 
Dec. 7. 2.52 2.49% 2.50 2.46 2.35% 
Dec. 8. 2.56% 2.54 2.55 2.50% 2.38 
Dec. 9 2.59% 2.58 2.60% 2.55% 2.39 


Dec. 11... 2.62 2.60 2.61% 2.57% 2.22 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Coon aaa r—— In store——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ee 91 188 36 554 831 
Duluth..... 10 96 239 110 223 1,299 


Totals... 227 187 427 146 777 2,130 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 
9, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): e 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ... 2,572 2,241 598 626 











Duluth ........ 2,732 2,005 2,452 2,618 
Totals ....... 5,304 4,246 38,060 3,244 





The province of Ontario raised this 
year some 18,000,000 bus wheat, 15,000,- 
000 bus barley, 125,000,000 bus oats, and 
2,000,000 bus rye. 
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OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 12, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





ao From————_ 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen +. 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 

Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Belfast ...... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... sens 

Bremen ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

oo eee 19.00 .... «+... 19.00 re 
Cardiff ....... - 60s --eee “see 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
k coos 88.00 ..0- 

econ BB.00 220% er 

onwe . 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 

Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 nace 

Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 awe 

Malmé ....... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eees 

Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 Bees 
Havre + 21,00 21.00 21.00 





Marseilles .... cece cose cose e406 
Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Biull ...cccces BECO cose s0ee. ees bees 
Leith ........ 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 Kase 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 


Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Mewoastio ... 19.00 2... ceas cove Rees 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
CEE £035 WN ees cease sence eee 
Southampton.. 20.00 


Danzig ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Pirseus .cccce 30.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 678 1,897 375 1,364 45 
210 


Boston ..... 132 3 33 = 
Buffalo ..... 3,867 391 1,150 1,824 999 
Afloat ....1,529 ese ee oT ie 
Chicago ....1,492 8,051 7,622 935 243 
Detroit ..... 31 28 59 27 ae 
St. Joseph... 873 144 124 21 8 
Duluth ..... 1,455 65 638 1,064 213 
Galveston ...1,576 eee eee 103 ee 


Indianapolis. 425 255 336 bikes ais 
Kansas City.3,689 411 986 140 74 
Milwaukee... 110 189 566 86 104 
Sioux City... 250 230 529 26 18 
Minneapolis 4,335 567 18,224 1,545 590 











N. Orleans...2,466 1,276 250 15 3 
New York...1,387 1,209 2,357 699 391 
Omaha ..... 1,913 750 2,274 200 38 
Peoria ....+«. 18 289 421 eee ae 
Philadelphia, 711 221 416 41 1 
St. Louis....1,305 435 300 7 4 
Toledo ..... 1,112 86 470 5 2 
Canals ..... 713 34 eee 46 90 
Lakes ccc. 3,449 315 “te 355 eee 
Totals ...33,516 11,336 32,130 8,713 2,791 


Last year...47,337 15,950 68,129 6,256 3,425 

Increases: Wheat, 88,000 bus; barley, 7,000. 
Decreases: Corn, 264,000 bus; oats, 810,000; 
rye, 1,571,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for weeks ending 
Dec, 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 786 75 18 34 
OBINVIED ccccscece 469 62 85 e+. 
Grain Growers .. 561 150 44 
Fort William .... 332 22 12 6 
G. DH Be cevsesece 1,363 344 147 43 
North Western .. 516 103 212 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 1,429 595 199 61 
Can, Gov’t ...... 138 300 55 213 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,954 165 42 62 


Private elevators. 3,138 675 225 90 











10,685 2,492 1,039 498 
Year ago 13,419 1,850 871 500 
Receipts 11,325 857 391 142 
Lake shipments... 8,851 759 747 92 
Rail shipments... 257 181 48 14 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 
No. 1 northern. .5,481 
No. 2 northern. .1,420 
No. 3 northern... 667 
4 








Be. 6 ccsccvcse 3 feed .ccccocce 319 
BIO. 6 cvcvcecece Special bin ..... 9 
WOOE sccscccsses Others ..... eooe 361 
DGFUM ..ccccscs Private ......... 675 
Winter ...... 

Special bin ..... BOORE ceccaves 2,772 
OUROTO .ciccccecs 

Private .cccccsers 

Total ..ccces 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
9, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
335 “ne 117 420 


Atlantic ....1,914 

Sp , SOE 316 355 5 oe 52 

Pacific ...... 335 one oes 504 eee 
Totals ....2,565 690 5 621 472 


Previous wk.3,107 345 267 638 1,343 
Totals July 1 to 
Dec. 9....86,769 26,008 12,597 12,583 16,925 





The. Danish ministry of agriculture has 
issued a decree regulating the importa- 
tion of potatoes, so as to protect the 
home growers against the potato wart. 
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REPUDIATED CONTRACTS 


Court Holds That Buyer’s Notice of Refusal 
to Receive Does Not Preclude Shipment 
and Resale at Destination 


In the case of Barber Milling Co. vs. 
Leichthammer Baking Co., 116 Atl. 677, 
the Pennsylvania supreme court ordered 
judgment in plaintiff's favor for breach 
of defendant’s contract to receive a ship- 
ment of flour. 

Plaintiff, a ge 3 company in Minne- 
apolis, sold to defendant, a baker in 
Norristown, 400 bbls of rye flour for 
future delivery. Under the terms of 
sale, the freight to destination was to 
be paid by the seller. Before the deliv- 
ery date, the purchaser notified the sell- 
er of cancellation of the sale, and re- 
pudiated the contract. 

Plaintiff refused to abrogate the 
agreement, shipped the flour to defend- 
ant at Norristown, the place of delivery, 
and, upon vendee’s refusal to accept, 
endeavored to sell the flour in Norris- 
town, Philadelphia, and other near-by 
cities, where it turned out there was no 
market for the commodity, and there- 
after disposed of it in New York, which 
was an available market, at a loss of 
$1,660.35, measured by the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the sale 
price, plus the expenses of the resale. 
Suit was brought to recover the amount 
of the loss caused by defendant’s breach 
of contract. 

It was admitted on the trial that, at 
the time of the receipt of vendee’s can- 
cellation and until after its shipment, 
there was an available market for the 
flour in Minneapolis, where plaintiff 
could have sold it without any loss. It 
was also admitted that the loss was due 
to the fall in the market during the 
month the flour was in transit, and that 
the transportation delay was in no way 
ascribable to plaintiff. Reversing judg- 
ment which the trial court entered in 
favor of defendant buyer, the supreme 
court said: 

“The court below held that shipping 
the flour to Norristown, and not selling 
it in Minneapolis, where sale could have 
been made without loss, plaintiff as- 
sumed the risk of loss, under the prin- 
ciple that it was the seller’s duty to 
minimize it. In coming to this conclu- 
sion, we think the trial court overlooked 
two factors of prime moment: 

“First, that defendant could not re- 
lieve itself from the contract by direct- 
ing cancellation, for, until the vendor 
should agree that it be wiped out, the 
contract and all its terms were binding 
on the vendee, one of its provisions be- 
ing that delivery should be made at 
Norristown; and, second, defendant did 
not request plaintiff to sell in Minne- 
apolis. It was appellant’s right to stand 
on the contract as made, and it was not 
for appellee, who breached the contract, 
to set up a variance of its terms in re- 
spect to delivery, to the other party’s 
disadvantage. i 

“In coming to its decision, the court 
below apparently relied on the dictum 
of Mr. Justice Dean in McHenry vs. 
Bulifant, 207 Pa. 15, 56 Atl. 226. In 
that case, vendees endeavored to escape 
liability on the ground of delay in ship- 
ment; and their repudiation of the con- 
tract, with the right to breach it, was 
put by them on that ground. It was to 
this situation the language of the opinion 
referred, when it a 

“Tf the notice (as to breach of the 
contract by the vendor by delay in ship- 
ment and consequent refusal to accept 
pg 3 had been received before ship- 
ment, plaintiffs would have been bound 
to retain the goods at point of shipping 
in California.’ 

“In the case just mentioned, the de- 
fense was that the seller had broken the 
contract by failure to ship according to 
its terms; here it is not claimed the sell- 
er was at fault, but admitted the breach 
was by defendant. Under our decisions, 
and the weight of authority elsewhere, 
the vendor was not required, by the ven- 
dee’s cancellation, to resell in the Minne- 
apolis market, and then sue for the loss, 
if any; vendor could, as it did, treat the 
contract as continuing, and, upon actual 
breach A defendant’s refusal to accept 
at the place named for delivery, estab- 





lish the loss by a resale in an available 
market. The vendee could have recalled 
its unaccepted cancellation at any time 





within the terms of the contract, and if 
the market had been in its favor, any 
profit on a sale would have gone to it, 
not to the vendor... . 

“Defendant breached the contract; 
plaintiff, as was its right, stood to its 
terms; the loss which resulted was due 
to the former’s failure to live up to the 
agreement it had made and which it 
alone was powerless to change. In the 
absence of notice to plaintiff to sell the 
flour at the place of shipment, defend- 
ant cannot complain that appellant, ob- 
serving the terms of the contract, made 
delivery as therein provided. 

“The trial judge erred in entering 
judgment for defendant, and that judg- 
ment is reversed, with directions to the 
court below to enter judgment in favor 
of plaintiff and against defendant for 
$1,660.35, with interest from June 26, 
1918.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





FOREIGN MONEY MEASURE 


Where a broken contract required pay- 
ment of the price of goods in foreign 
money, judgment rendered in the United 
States against the seller was properly 
entered for that sum in American dollars 
equivalent to the foreign money, at the 
rate of exchange current when the con- 
tract was broken, according to the deci- 
sion of Judge Rose, of the United States 
district court for Maryland, in the case 
of Page vs. Levenson et al., 281 Fed. 555. 

In 1920, defendants contracted to buy 
goods in France from plaintiff, a citizen 
of that country, and to pay for them in 
francs. Defendant broke the contract, 
the court found, and, in assessing dam- 
ages in American money, the question 
was presented as to the date of which 
francs should be valued. On account of 
the fall in francs, it meant a difference 
of $2,601.90, or 44 per cent of the entire 
amount due plaintiff, if defendants were 
right in their contention that the rate of 
exchange current at the date of the trial 
governed, as against the dates when the 
contract was broken. 

As an amazing example of the impor- 
tance of exchange fluctuations produced 
by the World War, the opinion cites a 
case where, “within the last 12 months 
in England an English bank, which in 
June, 1914, borrowed from a similar 
Russian institution 750,000 rubles, then 
worth upwards of £78,000, has been per- 
mitted to extinguish the debt by paying 
the original number of rubles in issues 
of the present government of Russia, 
and which could be obtained for £25 
or less!” 

“The specific question with which we 
have to deal,” observed Judge Rose, “is 
the case of a suit brought in the courts 
of one country upon a contract which 
required the payment in the foreign 
country in the currency of the latter. 
The point has been discussed for cen- 
turies, apparently without there ever 
having been a time when all the doctors 
of the law were of one mind as to it. 
. . . The date of the contract, of its 
breach, of the bringing of suit, and of 
the trial or judgment, have each been 
suggested as the time at which the con- 
version from one currency to another 
should be made... . 

“The recent cases have made it clear 
that in England’s courts the value of 
foreign money will be ascertained, not 
as of the date of judgment, verdict or 
decree, but as of the time of the breach. 
. . - In this country there has always 
been, and still is, a wide divergence of 
opinion. What is now the English doc- 
trine has long been that of the courts 
of some of our states. . On the 
other hand, there are a number of earlier 
and some recent American cases which 
hold that where, as between the parties, 
the payment should have been made in 
foreign money, the judgment should be 
for such sum in our currency as would, 
at the time it was rendered, produce the 
amount of foreign money to which the 
plaintiff is entitled... . 

“It must be borne in mind that no one 
rule will in this matter in all cases work 
well. It is far better to have one than 
many. -The House of Lords has settled 
the law of England. With its view 
many of the courts of last resort concur. 
It would seem the part of wisdom to ac- 
cept it.” 

A. L. H. Sreeer. 
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OF WINDMILLS: II 
Windmills ending their days upon the 
field of battle bring to mind many 
strange uses to which these old structures 
have been put. The Mowlin Rouge, 
originally a little Paris gristmill, became 
a dance hall; the mill at Newport, 
blessed with a sense of humor in its de- 
clining years, disguised itself as a Norse 
tower for the benefit of the New Eng- 
land poets; the stage manager of Mont- 
gomery and Stone’s success, “The Red 
Mill,” is said to have transplanted parts 
of an old mill for the setting of the first 
act, and the present writer recalls visit- 
ing a delightful windmill in Holland, the 
exterior of which was used for variegated 
advertising. But the windmill of Al- 
phonse Daudet is unique in the annals of 
both milling and letters. Daudet dis- 
covered this mill on the road between 
Arles and the quarries of Fontvielle, 
and in its dusty recesses penned many of 
his early works, including, of course, 
“Lettres de Mon Moulin.” Of this queer 
literary retreat he afterwards wrote: 

“The windmill was a ruin, a mass of 
stone, iron and rotten wood, which had 
not been set to the wind for many a 
year, and which lay all broken and out 
of gear, useless as a poet, while all 
around on the hillside the busy trade of 
the miller prospered, and sails went mer- 
rily round. What strange affinities lie 
within us! From the very first this 
abandoned mill was dear to me. I liked 
it for its forsaken air, its path over- 
grown with grass, the short mountain 
grasses, gray and perfumed, full of the 
little herbs with which Father Goucher 
composes his elixir; its broken platform, 
where one might idly lie, sheltered from 
the wind, while a rabbit dashed past, or 
a long adder with creeping and sneaking 
motion came forth to hunt the field mice 
with which the ruins were swarming. 
With the gusts of the tramontana shak- 
ing the old building till it crackled again, 
whistling through its shattered sails as 
if through rigging, the windmill awoke 
in my uneasy and wandering brain mem- 
ories of past sea voyages, of visits to 
lighthouses, and distant isles, and the 
quivering swell all around me completed 
the illusion. . . . My windmill never be- 
longed to me. But this did not pre- 
vent me from spending there long days 
filled with dreams and recollections, till 
the sun sank among the little flattened 
hills, of which it filled the hollows as 
with molten metal, a casting of fiery and 
glowing gold.” 

Perhaps no section of America con- 
tains more antique windmills than Cape 
Cod. They are of varying ages, some 
of them dating back to early colonial 
times, while others appear to have been 
erected in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, shortly prior to the universal 
use of steam. Thoreau, who made a 
walking tour,of Cape Cod in 1849, wrote 
of the Cape mills as follows: 

“The most foreign and picturesque 
structures on the Cape, to an inlander, 
not excepting the salt works, are the 
windmills—gray-looking, octagonal tow- 
ers, with long timbers slanting to the 
rear and there resting on a cart wheel, 
by which the fans are turned around to 
face the wind.” 

Somehow it would seem that in the 
same way garlic is the only true literary 
vegetable, windmills are the distinctive 
haunts of the literati. In the holiday 
number of The Northwestern Miller for 
1900 we read from an article by Clement 
Scott: 

“T maintain that as in landscape, be it 
in America, Europe generally, Holland 
and dear old England, there is no more 
picturesque feature than the windmill, 
so in the whole range of drama and 
fiction there is no more delightful friend 
and companion than the dear old dusty 
miller. Who would dare to say an un- 
kind word about either of them? Have 
you ever seen a really fine collection of 
Dutch pictures? What would they all 
be put together without that one star 
in the landscape, a mill; sometimes a 





windmill, at others the no less pictur- 
esque water mill? 

“There was a famous English artist 
whose work even today secures fabulous 
prices. He is known as ‘Old Crome.’ 
I should say that in ninety per cent of 
Old Crome’s pictures there is a windmill 
that gives air and atmosphere. After a 
tree and a sky I suppose the next best 
friend to the landscape artist is the 
windmill. . . . I was brought up early in 
the forties in a romantic corner of the 
English county of Norfolk—the county, 
by the way, of Old Crome—and spent 
the happiest hours of my life in a cot- 
tage by the sea—half farm, half mill, 
known far and wide as ‘The Mill House.’ 
The little cottage, familiar to me in 
every stone and story, with its old-world 
flower garden divided from the upland 
lane by a white gate, faced the sun. 
Cottage and garden were also faced on 
a hillock the other side of the roadside 
hedge by a windmill, a beacon to the sur- 
rounding district; a windmill amongst 
whose machinery I wandered, on whose 
meal sacks I slept contentedly on stormy 
and windy days when the sails whirled 
and whirred in the air, a windmill on 
whose grassy slopes I dozed or read in 
the idle summer time, a windmill on 
which I looked with awe from my little 
tent bedstead every morning, the wind- 
mill that I saw at night with a bright 
background of moon and stars to which 
a simple, lonely and imaginative child 
kissed a good night leaning over the 
white gate in the exquisite silence. 

“J should be ungrateful indeed if I 
did not remember those delightful jour- 
neys with the dusty miller in his tax cart, 
driving as in a dream to the old ‘Mill 
House.’ 

“The miller was my best friend and 
companion. By his side I would sit 
when he was at work up in the mill. At 
night when his sight was failing I would 
read to him in the chimney corner. I 
was his assistant in packing the bags of 
flour for the villagers who were his chief 
customers. In later years when the old 
mill was crumbling to ruins, I remember 
I startled my friend with a wild idea I 
had of the creation and storage of elec- 
tricity by means of a windmill, and pic- 
tured to him what a fortune might be 
made by creating electricity by these 
splendid whirling sails of the mill and 
storing the acquired force in boxes which 
could be dispatched all over the world 
by the next train. Alas for my mechani- 
cal scheme and its ambitions! I passed 
the mill the other day. It was a wreck 
and a ruin. The ruthless wind had torn 


the sails away. And there it stood on 
the hillock as of old, but a venerable 
picture of the past.” 
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Yearly 

average— Flour Bread 
BOERS. cccccoves 100 100 
ere 104 112 
ar 126 124 
Asa 135 130 
| PEP ereee 211 164 
Sere 203 175 
| Pee 218 179 
See ceeeeceee 245 205 
See 176 177 
Jan,, 1922.... 148 157 
Feb., 1922.... 166 164 
March, 1922. 161 155 
April, 1922... 161 155 
May, 1922... 161 157 
June, 1922.... 161 157 
July, 1922.... 168 157 
August, 1922.. 1565 155 
Sept., 1922.... 148 155 
October, 1922. 145 155 
Maximum*,... 267 213 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 
in July, 1920; milk, in 
in December, 1918, 


1920; bread and round steak, 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, 





Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Round 

Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 101 108 102 106 108 

99 104 89 100 103 120 
102 105 155 106 110 146 
125 119 263 162 130 169 
156 148 188 196 1656 176 
174 174 224 205 174 205 
188 200 371 194 177 353 
164 109 182 158 154 145 
153 107 194 139 136 113 
148 107 194 140 135 116 
146 107 182 144 138 118 
143 108 171 147 141 122 
140 109 176 147 146 120 
140 110 206 150 150 121 
144 110 212 150 153 121 
145 110 153 150 153 147 
147 110 135 150 151 144 
149 110 129 151 148 22 
194 215 606 217 202 485 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 
in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
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Eggs Butter 
100 100 
102 94 

99 93 
109 103 
139 127 
165 151 
182 177 
197 183 
148 135 
145 118 
140 120 

92 120 

92 118 

97 117 

99 117 
104 119 
108 115 
130 122 
157 133 
268 204 


flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
January ...ssseseee 704 388 996 868 646 719 393 426 390 285 
February 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 334 
MarER ceoccccccccces 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 
APTI cocccccvccccce 635 148 609 1,140 638 367 172 205 304 272 
BOP sccccccccccecce 618 102 975 763 648 642 472 310 340 377 
TURE cocccccccccsecs 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
GE Secovnccescovce 4665 433 1,196 778 936 622 236 314 382 362 
AUgUBt 2... .ceeeees 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
September 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October ...... 659 570 691 636 635 966 664 583 490 356 
November 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 621 503 
December 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
Totals 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 
Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917- 18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
7,879 6,887 5,573 9,664 10,827 7,989 17,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 
*Ten months. 
United States—Average Farm Prices 
for the 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— Wheat 
1910—Dec. 1 ........4% 88.3 
1911—Dec, 1 ........65% 87.4 
1912—Dec. 1 .......-00- 76.0 
1918—Dec. 1 .......-..- 79.9 
1914—-Dec, 1 ........6-- 98.6 
19165—Dec. 1 .......+.6- 91.9 
1916—Dec. 1 ......+++-- 160.3 
1917—Dec, 1 ........++: 200.8 
1918—Dec, 1 ........00% 204.2 
1919—Jan. 1 .....eseeee 204.8 

WOO, 2 acccccececs 207.5 
March 12 ...cccces 208.0 
BOGH DL nccccvcces 214.2 
MOF 2 cccccccenes 231.1 
FUME Do ncccccccece 228.4 
July 1 wcccvsceoes 222.0 
Be, Boies verses 217.2 
Bept. 1... cseeee 205.7 
a Bere 209.6 
BIOV. 2 ncccccccvce 213.2 
BOB. B cccvccvcece 215.1 
1980—Jan. 1 .......000- 231.8 
Py A oscnvenenee 236.7 
March 1 °......+. 226.6 
BOP A acccccceve 234.0 
MOF 2D cc cccccecns 251.3 
TOMO 1D cccccsssecs 258.3 
SOF A ccccvcscces 253.6 
BUM, 2 ccccccccees 232.2 
Ps BD ceccceesces 218.7 
Ce, OB cccccecceve 214.3 
aS ere 188.0 
BOs | ccccesovsss 144.3 
1921—Jan. 1 ..........-- 149.2 
WE E 6a0s +0 s0008 149.3 
Marek 2 ...cccves 147.2 
CS SS aaa 133.5 
a AAS 110.7 
BOO EB. svcccsctesns 127.4 
Ek 112.2 
BMRB. 4D cccccccccse 104.8 
MO. Bo cccvccccccs 101.2 
SD reer 105.6 
BONG. 2 cccccccccce 94.2 
a SPPeeerrrrirn: 92.7 
1922—Jan. 1 ....-..00-s 93.3 
Me, E aevcseantess 97.0 
OS eee 116.9 
MEE 8. nc cccceces 117.0 
Pe ED anveves eave 121.0 
SUMO 2 ncccccccces 116.5 
ee 102.6 
Se Srey 97.1 
PS weiss ecdtecs 88.1 
cA Seer 90.4 
BIOU, EB ccccewscces 94.8 





Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Corn Oats Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
48.0 34.4 67.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 

61.8 45.0 86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 

48.7 31.9 60.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 

69.1 39.2 63.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 

64.4 43.8 64.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 

57.5 36.1 51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 

88.9 62.4 88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 

127.9 66.6 113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
136.9 71.9 91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
144.7 70.8 91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
138.1 64.3 86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
137.2 62.6 85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
149.6 65.8 92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
162.6 70.9 103.9 155.6 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
171.2 71.2 109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
176.5 70.9 108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
191.2 75.3 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
185.4 71.7 115.6 138.3 169.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 
153.9 68.4 115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 438.2 
133.4 68.7 117.1 129.8 1650.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
134.9 71.7 120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
140.4 78.2 130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
146.8 82.7 187.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
148.5 84.5 129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
158.6 90.7 140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
169.6 98.3 146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
185.2 102.9 148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
185.6 104.6 142.0 189.0 ~ 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
163.7 81.9 121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.6 303.7 
155.7 70.2 1056.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
121.3 60.7 91.2 162.3 1659.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
87.3 64.5 81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 

67.7 47.2 70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 

66.7 45.6 64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 

62.4 41.8 67.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 

64.5 41.9 66.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 

63.0 39.3 64.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 

59.5 36.8 49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 

62.5 37.9 51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 

62.2 35.6 50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 1465.8 

61.7 33.8 49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 

66.2 30.1 47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 

61.0 31.0 45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 

41.1 29.2 41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 

42.4 30.3 42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 

43.4 31.0 43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 161.1 

45.8 32.8 44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 

54.8 36.6 49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 

56.9 36.5 52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 

59.7 37.9 56.3 87.6 93.3 104.3 114.1 230.6 

61.6 38.4 57.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.9 

62.2 37.3 52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 

64.4 35.0 49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.4 

62.7 32.2 45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 

61.6 34.5 46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 

62.9 38.2 51.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 210.7 

United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,77 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....... 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
PO PRS 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 
ae 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
GD sevcceise 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
. | Ore 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,20 10,280 10,372 
MOMOR oo neces 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 18,349 12,540 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13, a 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,88 10,221 
December 9,608 12,4387 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,255 *101,135 
The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 « 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,188 


*Ten months. 











I never wore a dinner-coat, 
Or anything that looked half-formal, 
But every other soul I’d note 
Was dressed in tweeds or serges nor- 
mal; 
I never went to an affair 
In stripéd tie and suit of gray, 
But every person who was there 
Fooled me, and dressed the other 
way. —Columbia Jester. 


* * 


A London ’bus driver, who was en- 
deavoring to pass a brewer’s dray, had 
just managed to find an opening, when a 
four-wheeled cab of rather di apidated 
appearance somehow managed to get in 
front, and compelled him to stop. 

“Hulloa!” shouted the exasperated ’bus 
driver, “look where ye’re comin’ to with 
that bloomin’ rabbit ’utch!”’ 

The “fare,” who was a clergyman, put 
his head out of the cab when he heard 
the exclamation, and remarked, “What a 
rude man!” 

“Hulloa, bunny,” shouted the busman, 
“are you there too?” 

—London Telegraph. 


* * 


Millie was a very little girl and very 
polite. It was the first time she had 
been on a visit alone, and she had been 
carefully instructed how to behave. 

“If they ask you to dine with them,” 
she was told, “you must say, ‘No, thank 
you, I have already dined.’ ” 

It turned out just as her mother had 
anticipated, as her friend’s father said, 
“Come, Mildred, you must take a bite 
with us.” 

“No, thank you,” 
have already bitten.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


* * 


“My husband,” complained the young 
wife, “is so puritanical. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in theatres, dancing, bridge or any 
of the modern forms of amusement.” 

“Indeed!” said her confidant. Then 
soothingly: “But remember, my dear, 
you took him for better or worse.” 

“I know,” was the reply, “and I can’t 
help thinking how much better it would 
be if he were worse.” 

— Boston Transcript. 


was the answer, ef 


“How many times do I have to tell 
you, Bobby, that one must keep his eyes 
closed during prayer?” 

“Yes, mamma, how 
don’t?” 


do ya know I 
3 Sun Dodger. 
Bonar Law proceede to illustrate his 
point by telling the story of a Highland- 
er who was lying ill in the last stages of 
exhaustion in a hospital, and asked that 
some one pl 7 for him on the bagpipes. 
The nurse had a warm heart and brought 
a piper into the room to play his en- 
trancing music. The Highland soldier 
recovered. But other patients in the 
hospital all died. 
—From a cable dispatch in the Toronto 
Mail and Empire. 
* 


* 


Customer (missing his favorite wait- 
er): “Where’s Jules today?” 

Waiter: “He’s gone, sir.” 

Customer: “Gone! Do you mean he’s 
defunct?” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir—and with every- 
thing ’e could lay ’is ’ands on!” 

London Tit-Bits. 


“I wish I were you, 


Little Harry: 
uncle.” 

Uncle (who has been invited to dinner) : 
“Why do you wish that, sonny?” 


Little Harry: “Because they don’t 
— you when you eat with your 
- °—Brisbane Mail. 


December 13, 1922 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BbBL 
mill in North Dakota. Reply, with r«(- 
erences, to 1017, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HERE’S A 
RARDB OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A CAPABLE 
MANAGING EXECUTIVE 


Long established eastern mill 
with thoroughly modern equip- 
ment and of fire-proof latest ap- 
proved construction, has an at- 
tractive opportunity to offer a 
capable and practical executive. 
Mill hag 2,500 bbis daily capacity 
and attractive specialties, 

Applicants to be considered 
must have proven ability to man- 
age all branches, including the 
purchasing, manufacturing and 
selling; and if sufficient infor- 
mation is given in reply to this 
advertisement to justify the be- 
lief that applicant is qualified, 
an appointment for personal in- 
terview will be arranged. 

Applicants should qualify by 
sending complete detailed infor- 
mation concerning past and 
present connections and experi- 
ence, and state salary expected. 
All replies will be treated in 
strict confidence, and will be re- 
turned if requested. 


Address 1021, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 





MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan, also New York, and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with record to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We 
are millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, acquaintance 
with the trade, general qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in ap- 
plication. This is a splendid 
opportunity for flour salesmen 
ambitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILLER WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO 
take full charge of wheat flour mill; per- 
manent position and living quarters; state 
salary and detail experience. Stevensville 
Mills, Stevensville, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





WANTED AT ONCE 


A flour mill machinery draughts- 
man. Address 1019, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WITH GOOD PROSPECTS OPEN 
to college graduate with experience in bak- 
ing, milling or food control laboratory; 
state in detail education, experience, age, 
and salary expected. Address 1002, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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December 13, 1922 


D—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 

wae aes miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbis capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experience, 
references, and wages desired. Address 
937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


One of the largest interior Min- 
nesota milling companies, favor- 
ably known for the quality of its 
flour, has openings for salesmen 
in Ohio and Michigan; producers 
will find this the opportunity 
they have been looking for, be- 
cause company will pay good 
men all they can earn. Ad- 
dress 997, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 
Western Kansas mill, making espe- 
cially fine strong hard wheat flour, 
wants man to cover southern states; 
trade acquaintance desirable; must 
have splendid record; give full ac- 
count of experience, references and 
state salary expected. Address 904, 
care Northwestern Miller,, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





\S HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 150 OR 200 

bbls; would invest some capital; prefer 
Kansas or Nebraska. Address 993, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





YOUNG MAN, AGE 30, UNIVERSITY GRAD- 
uate, with five years’ experience as a sales 
manager and assistant sales manager with 
two large mills and at present employed 
as manager of a 300-bbl mill wants an op- 
portunity with a growing organization 
where his experience will be of value and 
his ability recognized; he is willing to 
start with you at a small salary and has 
excellent reasons for desiring to make a 
change; if you require the services of such 
a man address 1020, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR PARTNER— 
Lacking sufficient working capital will sell 
entire plant or two thirds interest, 600-bbl 
wheat and rye mill, splendid condition, 
running, good trade, unlimited possibili- 
ties; prefer executive with $40,000 up; won- 
derful opportunity. Address 964, care 
Northwestern Miller. Minneapolis 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbls rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 


grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 


sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice, best qualifications, 
eight years in charge, wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, AS HEAD OR SECOND MILLER, 
by man of 25 years’ experience as head 
miller; capable of keeping mill in good 


repair; Minnesota preferred. Address 1011, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN—WANTED, A HIGH 
grade spring, Kansas or Montana flour for 
bakers and jobbers in Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory; well acquainted with all buyers; 
salary or salary and commission. Address 
990, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of from 500 to 5,000 bbls capacity, 
either spring or winter wheat, wants new 
connection; can guarantee best results; 
highest grade references from past em- 
ployers. Address 996, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED IN 
medium size, well equipped plant, by thor- 
oughly competent, successful miller; can 
give reliable references and will go any 
Place in good live town where a first class 
man is wanted for a just salary. Address 
1018, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
by capable man with years’ experience in 
grain, flour, mixed feed and railroad busi- 
ness; thoroughly familiar with milling in 
transit, rates, routes, claims in all terri- 
tories; excellent references; at present em- 
ployed. Address ‘‘Traffic,”’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER, THOROUGHLY 
experienced in Latin America, with suc- 
cessful record, and numbering many busi- 
ness friendships there; at present repre- 
senting southwestern mill, but desires to 
change; an American, speaking Spanish 
fluently; salary and expenses, or commis- 
sion basis with drawing account. Address 
“Results,”’ care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS CHEMIST—ANY MODERN MILL DE- 
siring to try out a first class service in 
chemistry, requiring precision and results, 
may have available both the service and 
equipment for any trial that may be de- 
sired; the difference in chemistry is meas- 
ured in results, and this shall be the de- 
termining factor. Address “Modern Chem- 
ist,”” 1012, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 


Fort Smith, Ark., on Frisco sidetrack; mill 
equipped to grind either soft or hard wheat; 
very advantageous transit privileges both on 
grain and grain products; good corn mill; 
35,000-bu elevator, and warehouse capacity 
for 30 cars; buildings all on deeded ground, in 
good repair; perfect title; price, $15,000, 
favorable terms. Address Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








GOOD MILLING MACHINERY—WE ARE 


offering all of our equipment for sale 
cheap; most of it is new and used but a 
little; if mterested in one machine or all, 
address 994, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SILVER CREEK FLOUR PACKER, MILLS, ° 


purifiers, dust collectors, Barnard & Leas 
9-section plansifter, belt tighteners, re- 
pairs, etc., for sale at bargain prices or 
will trade for elevator or seed house equip- 
ment. Northern Seed & Nursery Co., 
Ipswich, 8S. D. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 
THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 

MPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 














AS MILLING CHEMIST, 26 YEARS OF 
age; single; high school graduate; formerly 
instructor in milling chemistry, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis; one year additional 
experience in laboratory of Dr. C. H, 
Bailey, instructor of agricultural biochem- 
istry, University of Minnesota; will go 
anywhere. For further information write 

George A. Ferguson, Keith-Plaza Building, 

Minneapolis. 





R. ZradeStimulators 
—for the miller havé Wonderful possibilities 
combining, the human element and ap 
petite appeals. 
Buckbee-Mears Vo., Business “Buslders 


Saint Paul. Minnesota 
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uilt for Long Wear! 


The only parts that show any real wear in the 


Simplex Grinder 


are the lugs on the disc and the screen. We furnish an 
extra disc with lugs and an extra screen ring with each 


machine. Our booklet on the Simplex shows why it 
will give you a lifetime of profitable use. 





The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Fa 









Everything for Every 





Mill and Hevator 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 
Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TRADE MARK 








- Fifty Years of Milling Progress; 
from 1873 to 1923 


will be commemorated by 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation. 


It will be the most beautiful as well as the most valuable 
issue of a trade journal ever published. 


Astute advertisers are already reserving space in this 
NOTABLE NUMBER 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


MADE FROM WASHED WHEAT 


Blubird® Flour 


E BLUBIRD 
z 7 is made from wheat washed thoroughly—surface and crease of each kernel—in pure, 


crystal clear artesian water, insuring flour of immaculate cleanliness. 


WE ARE 
THE MILLERS OF 


SPEARHEAD 


HARD SPRING WHEAT 


mame) el 


Made From Washed Wheat—Milled Scientifically By 


Bernhard Stern & Sons 


Milwaukee 
Elevator Capacity: Half Million Bushels Wheat 


“FOR BAKING HAPPINESS 
BERNHARD STERN & SONS" 
MILWAUKEE 





Reguniee For Uniform Production Since 1878 
/BLUBIRD Milling Capacity: Half Million Barrels Flour A Continuous Record For 45 Years THE QUALITY 
FLOUR NEVER CHANGES 





THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Wisconsin Rye and 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


General Offices at 
WIsconsINn Rapips, W1s. 


MIXED CARS 


Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour 
Corn Meal 
Mill Feed 
Poultry Feed 
Dairy Feed 
Grain 


Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis. 


Mills located at 
Wisconsin Rapids, 
Stevens Point and 
Amherst, Wis. 


Correspondence 
desired with 
Reliable buyers. 








Kern’s Success Flour 

Kern’s Graham Flour 

Kern’s Whole Wheat Flour 
Kern’s Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Kern’s Rye Meal 


This old organization continues to offer the same 
high-grade products as it has for 60 years. 


J. B. A. KERN & SONS, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Manufacturers of the 
Original and Only 


Bohemian Brand 


RYE FLOUR. Beem: 


We are the.largest producers of Rye Flour in the United States. 
Open for trade in all markets. 


Established —_ BE, ODGETT-HOLMES COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 


Successors to the Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 


BAKERS 


Build Up Your~ 
Business 


Write for our plan, also facts 
regarding the immense advan- 
tages to you in using our many 

lines of 


satisfaction 
for the dis- 
criminating 
baker. 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
_ who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Searchlight 
Our short 
patent. 

A household 
favorite. 


: 








New Richmond Roller Mills Co. Columbia I Flour } Mills Co. 


Quality guarded from NEW RI OND, WIS. 





1d lod bod (0 ME COME Ge (olay: (on 


The Globe Milling Co. 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


High-Grade Patent Wheat Flour 


an 
Pure Straight Rye Flour 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 


Columbia 2 Social reed one hag 
Portage Select, Kansas is Daily 
re iver Pure Rye Flour 
Few equals, none superior. 
Desirable connections solicited. 


Cable Address: “PowrRrFuL” 
les: ROBINSON, RIVERSIDE 








Pure Rye Flour 


We make a high-grade, pure winter 
rye flour. 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


F ISHER & FALLGATTER 
AUPAOA, WIS. 








H. P. SCHMIDT MILLING CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
and Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Samples and quotations 
sent on request 
THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








Appleton Cereal Mills 


ager nas WIS. 


of 
Spring, Soft Wheat Fs Flour, Durum Wheat 
Produets, Corn Goods and Rye Flour 


Ask un Ser tamales Capacity, 500 bbls 











